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RADHA AND KRISHNA 


By Srimati Sunayani Devi 





THE JAIN CANON AND ; 
EARLY INDIAN COURT LIFE l 


By CHARLOTTE KRAUSE, PH.D. 
Leipzig 


o the canonical writings of a religion one is prepared to gain 

insight into its dogma, ethics, philosophical ideas, and the history 
of its propagation and propagators. The last topic may allow glances 
at its historical and cultural background. -Scarcely however should one 
expect to glean from them a harvest of the most vivid deWeriptions of 
ancient Indian court life. Still this is one of the pleasant surprises 
with which the student of the Jain Agamas is rewarded for the pains 
it cost him to work through the difficulties of their strange medium, 
the old Ardha-Magadhi tongue. 

All the great Jain sages were scions of illustrious Kshatriya clans, 
and all of them were prompted by the voice of religious intuition to 
leave the vain splendours of a royal court for the loneliness of 
Sannyasa. This has given the chroniclers ample oportunity of en- 
livening their narrative by dwelling on the contfast between both 
aspects of the lives of their saints. 

So they allow us glimpses of the palace of an ancient kihg with 
its sweet-scented, gem-inlaid apartments. We are allowed to peep 
right into the gaily-painted, mosaic-floored, jewel-lit bed-room of the 
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queen, with its curie te Teduisites "hefe ske reclines on a 
£ouch-that ig smooth like Ganges sands soft like flakes of cotton-wool, 
covered with cushions and witk d of. red silk, perfumed with 
frankincense and olibanum, and strewn with fragrant flowers. Aus- 
' pieious dreams descend and awake her long before dawn, and we see 
her rise and leave the room to narrate them to her royal husband, 


while they are fresh'in her memory. 


Another time we are permitted to watch the king with his gaudy 
train of followers moving in stately procession, through the bazars to 
the quiet temple garden which the spiritual teacher has chosen for 
his abode. There we see him dismount from.his elephant, leave his 
retinue bebind, as well as sword, parasol, diadem, shoes and chowries, 
the five emblems of dignity and power, to greet the Guru in all 
humility. *We see him take his seat in the assembly and attentively 
listen to the sermon, till its last words have died away. Then he 
draws nearer and engages the Guru in an animated discussion regard- 
ing the secrets of life and death, heaven and hell. 


.O At another occasion, the chronicler invites us to watch the queen 


at her preparations for Puja. Workmen are sent to the temple to. 
erect a flower-shamiana, and decorate it with gay patterns representing 


swans and peacocks, koyals and cranes, gazelles and horses, bears 
and wolves, and other birds and beasts, all beautifully inlaid in 
flower-mosaic. Water is sprinkled on the streets leading to the 
temple, and the bazaars are swept and tidied by her orders. At last, 
she leaves her apartments, refreshed from her bath, sumptuously 
dressed and adorned, mounts her chariot, and drives to the lotus-lake. 
There she wadgs into the water, has another ablution, gathers the 
most perfect of the lotus-flowers with her own hand, and takes them 
with her to the temple, followed by crowds of slave-girls, who carry 
flower-baskets and censors. With her own hand too she washes, 
decorates, and worships the idol, as it is customary with her family, 
and then waits for the arrival of the king. 


Another time, the princess may be watched celebrating some 
auspicious festival. On a little stool she sits, under a specially erected 
shamiana of the loveliest flowers, in the very centre of as kilful design 
of the town with all fts streets and lanes, outlined on the floor in 
grains of multi-coloured rice. Presently, she has to submit to a 
shower-bath poured over her by slave-girls from pitchers of silver and 
gold. Then she is dressed and decked and led to her royal father, at 
whose feet she bows, and who places her in his lap, asking the 
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prime-minister with patetnal ptide whether. he-evar saw such a beauty 
of a little princess before. * i 7 K 

With even greater pride mgy he be seen some other time, listen- 
ing to the annquneement of the birth of a són, and distributing gifts 
with lavish liberality. We hear him order his officials tò release all 
prisoners, to sptinkle the whole town with scentéd water, sweep and 
plaster the streets, and decorate them with arches and banners, to 
erect shamianas so*that the populace may watch the joyous celebra- 
tions, to whitewash all the buildings, cover their walls with auspicious 
hand-prints of sandal-paste, garland them with flowers, strew flowers 
everywhere, and perfumé the air with frankincense and olibanum. 
Then musicians and ‘singers, dancers and acrobats, wrestlers and 
jesters, all are ordered to “display their art, the populace is to be free 


e E E * * 
from taxes, and there 1s to be rejoicing and happiness everywhere. 


-Thus he celebrates the event for ten da$s, and goes about wearing his 
costliest robes and most precious ornaments. 

Again, a royal person may be watched negotiating with the 
masters of the guild of goldsmiths, who receive orders of the strangest 
import. Painters are instructed to decorate the walls of some private 
room with representations of dallying beauties and  love-scenes. 
Wealthy merchants, coming from far over the sea, full of accounts of 
strange adventures, are received in audience, and curious and valuable 
gifts graciously accepted. More than once may we see the skilful 
and successful lavishly rewarded, the unskilled scorned and punished 
with exile at the hands of a discriminating and high-spirited ruler, 
the sphere of whose interests seems to have no bournes. On the 
battle-field too we may watch him, clearly distinguish his curiously 
equipped army, gaze on old-fashioned weapons, that might well 
have served as models to the painters of Ajanta, and wonder at 
the stratagems of ancient warfare. ° 

Apart from all such occasional glimpses, we even learn in detail 
how a king of antiquity begins his day and starts the series of his 
various activities. The small hours of the morning find him on his 
bed, peacefully slumbering. Only when the sun comes forth, red 
like the Asoka blossom, he rises and straight away begins a good 
round of hearty bodily gymnastics. He repairs, to his gymnasium, 
and engages, in several bouts of wrestling and boxing, followed 
by massage, till he feels pleasantly exhausted, and experj masseurs 
have to dispel his fatigue by rubbing him with refreshing, 
fragrant ointments, skilfully concocted from innumerable costly 
ingredients. 
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Then he enters the bagisio. Under the® bath pavilion, the floor 
"of, which is many-coloured mosaiqgbeems, ‘and the window- grating 
set with glimmering pearls, stands the jewel-decorated bath-stool. 
There he takes his seat, to enjoy a hot shower-bath of fragrant, 
orystal-ocleaf water, goes through a series of auspicious rites, dries 
his body with a beautiful, soft towel, and dresses in the typical two- 
piece garment of purest archaic. style, made of richest material. 
Delightfulesandal-paste covers his limbs, a garland of sweet-scentéd 
flowers in all the five colours adorns his breast, and the resplendent 
ornaments that deck him all over, glistening on his neck and chest, 
on his waist, his arms, his wrists and fingers, his ears and forehead, 
so that he looks like a walking wish- tree,—are of so many shapes and 
varieties that their names and descriptions fill more than a page 
‘of the narrative. Thus adorned, he leaves his apartments moving 
under an amaranth-garlanded parasol, fanned with white chowries, 
hailed by victory-greetings, and accompanied by his splendid court, 
from the wise prime minister and his proud Sardars down to the 
dwarf and jester. 


The procession moves to the Darbar hall, where the king holds his 
levee. On this particular occasion, he intends to consult with the 
astrologers of the town. 


Sitting down on the throne, he orders eight seats of honour to be 
arranged, spread with white cloth, and strewn with auspicious white 
rape-seed and Durva grass. Then he remembers that his consort will 
probably be interested in the proceedings, and arranges for her 
accommodation too. Part of the room is cut off from the public gaze 
by a gem-emÜProidered, gorgeous curtain of exquisite material, that 
falls in heavy folds to the ground, and shows hundreds of patterns 
representing wolves, steers, horses, crocodiles, birds, snakes, men, 
kinnaras, insects, cows, elephants, woodland creepers and lotus-plants. 
Behind this delightful curtain, a jewel-inlaid seat is placed, and 
covered with a soft mattress, over which a white cloth is spread. 


After having supervised these preparations with his own eyes, 
the king sends for the eight chief astrologers, each of whom represents 
a different branch, of the complicated and advanced art of ancient 
astrology. Having taken their. bath and performed their morning 
rites, dregsed in plain, but spotlessly clean garments, adorned with a 
few good ornaments of value, and carrying with them as purifiers” and 
emblems of good augury, white rape-seed and Durva grass, they 
appear in the Darbar hall, and hail the king with the greeting of 
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victory. The kg ecetver ran with great, respect,. and they take 
their seats on the eight places onour. , z 


Only after all these pralimiziaries are gone through, and the 
whole scene has attanged itself, gay «with colours, graceful, and yet 
solemn, like an Ajanta? fresco, the king sends word to the queen, 
inviting her t& witness the consultation. She responds at once, 
quietly takes her place behind the curtain, and listens to the eager 
questions of the king and he assured answers of the wise men, 
till at the end they are reverentially dismissed with gifts of all varieties 
of eatables, flowers, garments, perfumes, ornaments and means of 
sustenance that will last them all their lives. 

Then the king shows himself behind the Purdah to talk the 
event over with his consort, till she finds it the proper moment to take 
her leave, and retires, walking with the dignified and graceful gait of 
the Rajahamsa, to her own apartments? 

The canonical writings of the Shvetambar Jainas, from which 
the above gleanings have been taken, are said to go back, in their 
original shape, to the apostles of Vardhamana Mahavira, whose 
Nirwana took place in 527 B.C. Still, Jaina tradition itself admits 
that they have undergone various transformations, and that the 
definite form in which they are extant to-day, was fixed at the 
synod of Valabhi in 980 after Vira, that means 453 A.D. There- 
fore the bulk of this literature is at least about 1500 years 
old. This fact renders the interesting information it supplies 
concerning obsolete customs and institutions, so valuable and 
important. 

So it is well worth noting that if contains, amongst other 
invaluable material, the above instance of a  pre-Mohammadan 
Purdah scene, proving that Purdah was a well-established custom 
with the gallant Kshatriya clans of the Bharata' Varsha of that 
lime. z 

It is surprising that this literature should not have been turned to 
better account by historians and other students of Indian culture in 
tracing back and explaining many of the astonishing institutions of 
this unique country, that has rightly been called a museum of the most 
fascinating antiquities. : 
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_ASIATIC EMIGRATION ; ae 
' IN THE LIGHT OF WORLD ECONOMY 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MooKERJI, M.A., PH.D. 
: Lucknow 


mHE problem of Asiatic migration challenges the idealism and 

sagacity of the world’s statesmen who have to reckon with blifd 
racial prejudice on the one hand and the coMpelling drive of economic 
forces on the other. The enormous outward thurst of the Asiatic 
peoples from the overpopulated regions in south-east Asia now recei- 
ves a rebuff from sparsely peopled or empty regions, and the policy 
E exclusion is sought to be grounded on the theory of the intrinsic 
"superiority of white blood and white culture. 


Nordic Superiority : A Myth 


Few modern sociologists accept the doctrine of Nordic superiority. 
The eminent sociologist, Sorokin, has recently reviewed modern sta- 
tistics on the point.! The majority of Terman’s gifted children were 
of a mesocephalic type ; Dr. Parson’s study shows the cranial indices 
of high social groups and of criminals in England about the same ; A. 
Macdonald finds that ‘* longheadedness increased in children as ability 
decreases." The measurements of children of Liverpool by Muffang; 
of the skulis of Polish nobility, educated groups and common peoples 
by Talko-Hryneciwitz ; of Spanish students and people by Cloriz ; of 
the Belgian murderers by Hegor and Dallemagne; of various classes 
in Italy by Tiwi; and other similar measurements do not show any 
evidence of this alleged dolichocephaly of the upper classes in Europe. 
The researches of modern psychologists indicate that differences 
between various European stocks are contradictory and do not show 
evidence of Nordic sdperiority. Yet itis this myth of Nordic superi- 
ority which, even more than the economic standard of living, has 
dictated the racial discrimination in the American exclusion policy. 
During the last two decades a considerable number of individual and 
group intelligencegtests have also been applied to the Orientals. It 
is true that the measuring devices are not perfect and that it is not 


1 Contemporary Sociological Theories, pp. 266-276; L. D. Zeleny, Race and Culture 
in Sociology and Social Research, May-June, 1930 ; also Wallis, Introduction to the Study of 
Anthropology. 

. Yet when the Great War in Europe caused a great scarcity of labour, race prejudice 
did not stand in the way of invitation of the Chinese and Indians, who were employed by 
Great Britain and France; 140,000 Chinese being employed in France alone for industrial 
and agricultural labour. 
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appropriate to apply the white-min’ ge intelligente ore to peoples 
speaking in a foreign, tongue apd’ having ‘diferet customs, unless | 
exact equivalents can be deve" for them. But the results cleanly ' 
indicate that there are little, if ' any, racial differences in intelligence 
between the Eur-Americans and Orientals: 


ý E Intelligence 
Quotient 
a $ 
White Man & 100 
@ 

Chinese . 98 and 99 
Japanese i . 98 
Hindus . 98 


Such differences will no doubt be found among different social strata 
in the same people. It is Nordic enthusiasm which is more respon- 
sible for creating a race situation than any alleged superiority of one race 
over another in intellectual attainments which are in large measure 
governed by cultural and economic factors. Indian labour did not 
create a race problem in the United States as Chinese: and Japanese 
labour did, and if the United States accepted Indian emigrants on the 
same quota basis which has been adopted for the European nations, 
India would not be sending new emigrants in larger numbers than she 
did in the years of unrestricted migration. In South Africa the same 


hypothesis stands behind the slow pressure which the British Colo- . 


nists are exerting to push the Indians out of the region with the 
minimum of loss to themselves, and in Australia, thisehas taken the 
camouflage of a dictation test to exclude all Orientals. 


Standard of Living a Matter of Race and Region 


Nor is the economic standard of living a dogma, an unvarying 
principle by following which people living within a certain range of 
latitudes and longitudes could be excluded for ever from any country 
or region. In the first place, the standard of living is a matter of 
adjustment of race and region. The Oriental’$ frugal living is an 
outcome of his smaller needs to maintain body heat, his lower 
nitrogenous equilibrium, his slower metabolism which are, "however, 
not inconsistent with a capacity for prolonged strenuous toil. With 
leisurely disengagement at intervals, the Oriental may succeed 
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better as an agricuibaxist, a eade and even as a miner than 
ihe European. "This: explatns to ‘sofrte extent, the success of the 
‘Chinese, J apeņese, and Indians in saad irade ‘ond - retail business, in 
agriculture, in mining, lumbering, ande’ fishing entérprises in foreign 
couniries. Secondly, the standard of living of a raée bears, or ought 
to bear, some relation to the resources of the region. No doubt 
Europe and America? have been maintaining since the middle of the 
last century a highly artificial, social-and industrial standard of living 
which rests'on the free exploitation of resources, natural and human, 
of the tropical and sub-tropical worlds. Thé rapid and phenomenal 
economic development of Java and the Hawaiian islands, under the 
direction of the Dutch and the Americans is a testimony to the enor- 
mous pressure of industrialised populations reacting favourably on 
tropical lands. On the other hand, the history of the Congo and of 
the more recent Putumayo atrocities in, South America, the decimation 
of the native population in (etian 8. W. Africa, and the cruelties of 
slavery and indenture in the first half of the 19th century, are unmis- 
takable evidences of the seamy side of the white  industrialism in the 
trépics. The improvement in methods of recruitment, encouragement 
of contract labourers to settle in tropical lands by means of advances, 
etc., and amelioration of their social conditions, are indirect results of 
the shortage of tropical labour which Jeopardised the production of 
high-value tropical materials. As the torrid world becomes industrial- 
ised and multiplies in population, Europe and America’s supply of 
tropical raw materials and products as well as overseas markets will 
shrink. Thus the standard of living of Western nations, which rests 
on the present disparity of levels of economic development between 
‘the temperate*fegions and the tropics, can only be maintained with 
difficulty. Thirdly, a race or community, even though it be a ruling 
one, is not justified in bolstering up its standard of living artificially 
if it cannot undertake continuous manual Jabour in the region. In 
South Africa or North Australia where manual labour on the farm, 
mine or plantation cannot or may not be undertaken by the British, 
the right of Indians, Chinese and Japanese foa stake in the country 
cannot be denied, based as it is upon their labour. This averseness 
from labour may be due to the European colonists’ lack of capacity 
for climatic adjustmeht, or to social and racial reasons, e.g., the 
presence of a large mass of native or immigrant labour which can be 
exploited." In Australia, where the climate does not permit the white 


1 The earlier Dutch economic policy in Java was frankly exploitative. Since 1909 
the Dutch, as it has been observed, ** have been endeavouring to atone for the past." 
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man to actively participate im fnanual labour éxcépt in the coastal and 
mountainous areas, he has deraleped a standard of com#ort which is 
wasteful and inefficient, and yet which i is bound up With the present 
lines of pastoral imd agricultural development of the country. Thus 
in Australia ‘* measured in calories potatoes are dearer than meat, and 
by the same gauge, fruit and green vegetables are extremely expen- 
sive. The sheep requires far less shepherding in the climate than the 


cabbage." ! Thus the artificial standard of living and system of 


industry support each ofher, though both are inconsistent with the 
resources and population-supporting capacity of the region, and hence 
lack the impress of geographic finality. No doubt white labour in the 
absence of an abundant native or Immigrant population cannot under. 
take intensive farming throughout the greater portion of the continent. 
Yet intensive agriculture represents a forward step in economic life, 


‘and will lead to a better population distribution and utilisation of 


resources than animal husbandry and urban industrialism, which 
represent the characteristic economic type of Australia to-day. No 
doubt intensive agriculture is limited by the amount and distribution 
of rainfall, and soil and temperature conditions; yet, though wheat 
cultivation is expanding, the possibilities of wheat-growing as well 
as tropical agriculture are checked in some measure by the initial 
trend of Australia in the direction of developing livestock industries 
and the ignorance and habits of the people, who have not become 
skilled in farming, Like Australia, Canada also shows the new 
country’s original trend towards extensive farming and livestock 
industry, and also a marked and increasing tendency towards urban- 
isation that is hardly in keeping with the abundamt agricultural 
resources and potential food supply of the country. The relative 
proportions of urban and rural population are given below :— 


Per cent. id 
1891 1901 1911 1991 1981 
Urban 31°80 87°50 4549 — 4952 5871 
Rural 68-96 62°50 5458 06048 462 


e 
Lastly, if the immigrants can adopt and maintain the standard of 
living of the receiving country, and assimilate its social and cultural 
heritage, the economic.or social ground for denying admission cannot 
hold good. While the Japanese can claim that many of their residents 


1 Problems of the Pacific, 1929, p. 50. 
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on the Pacific coastof, Ameriea are - well nigh completely assimilated 

to American culture in a relatively period, the Indians also point 

to many of thejr brethren who have eh to a lrigh economic living 
and social status in Kenya ‘and Natal. Besides the assumption that the 
world because of economic interdependence of*regions tends towards the 
‘‘standardising’’ of living of different peoples is as wrdng as the notion ° 
that humanity may one day cease to exhibit racial, physical and mental 
differences.« Standards of living and productive efficiencies of people, 
like diet and social customs, must exhibit centrasts grounded as these 
are on fundamental regional causes afid conditions. 


Difficulties of the ‘‘Standard of Living’’—Argument for Exclusion 


It is obvious how indiscriminately and dogmatically the standard 
of living argument is now being used as a barrier against oriental immi- 
gration. It is the United States which by cherishing the false notion 
of Nordic superiority has created not only a difficult ‘colour’ problem 
fog her own country, but also the more intricate race question among 
fall the nations bordering the Pacific. Races whether in the United 
States, or in Europe or in India are always on the melting pot, and 
civilisations are built not by race but by the region. The United 
States, faced with the problem of heterogeneity and mixture of races, 
which is however by no means singular to her, has now shown a 
distrust of the influence of her social and cultural heritage. If time 
and opportunities allow, the American environment and tradition will 
no doubt assimilate her diverse stocks into a wonderful culture enrich- 
ed instead of,being impoverished by racial contrasts. But instead of 
- depending upon the forces of environment and tradition, she has had 
recourse to an ideal which is as unscientific as chimerical, For history 
knows of no nation which can claim ethnological unity. And how 
will she discriminate*the races ? Oriental blood flows in the veins . 
of numerous peoples in Europe. ‘The Alpine people of Europe are 
partly Mongolian. The Jews form a section of the Asiatics who are 
not Mongolians. The American Indians, too, form a section of the 
Mongolian race. „Even the British settlers whom she favours repre- 
sent the mixture of & variety of racial types, while there are as great 
differences between the Americans, the Indians and the Japanese as 
between the Americans, the Swedes and the Prussians. Further, 
have not the anthropologists found evidence of modification of the 
skull and other physical traits of American immigrants through long 
residence in the American environment, .even as the Magyars of 
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Hungary. Mongoligh in. origin, have been gutropeanised by the 
adoption of life in Europe, and the white Austyalians are found in 
some measure to resefnble te aborigines in their deep-sunk eyes and 
depressed bridge of the nóse ? Evidenée is also forthcoming regarding 
differences between the Japanese in Japan 4nd the J apanese residents 
in America as regards texture and colour of hair, features, shape of hip 
and feet, complexion, etc. Yet the United Stgtes seems to work her 
present Immigration Quota Laws on the basis of her conviction of a 
supposed Teutonic ôr Nordic superiority. White settlers jn Canada, 
South Africa and Australia have taken the cue from her, and the same 
process of expropriation through eslavery, spoliation of the native’s 
lands, economic compulsion to labour, or direct penal taxation, by 
which the native races were gradually deprived of their heritage in an 
earlier epoch, is now beihg applied against immigrants albeit in a 
more refined and indirect fashion. Yet the obvious facts femain tha 
the immigrants, like the Indidns in Seuth Hast Africa, were intro- 
' duced to meet the needs of the countries themselves, and that the 
British Colonials and the Indians are on the same footing, both immi- 
grants in a country which belongs to neither. Indeed, the” protection * 
of the interests of Indian traders in Africa led to the establishment 
of the British Protectorate over the Muhammadan Sultanate at 
Zanzibar and East Africa, but a few generations later, itis those very 
Indians who are sought to be squeezed out of some portions of this 


territory. 


Racial Accommodation in South Africa and Malaya 


South Africa and Malaya, which have been for the last few 
decades two magnets on each side of the Indian Ocean drawing to 
themselves the ceaseless flow of Asiatic immigrants, are to-day of 
world importance due to the significance of the part they will play in 
the solution of race problems. South Africa, which les outside the 
tropics, is a congenial home for European settlers, who are, however, 
hemmed in on all sides by the Bantus as well as by Indian immi- 
grants. The Bantus, unlike the American Indians or the Australian 
aborigines have multiplied and thriven. They have not only gained 
more farms and holdings than the white populatione which in fact is 
waning in the interior, but have also proved thenfselves more efficient 
in certain fields of skilled labour than the Europeans. Besides, the 
whites have to meet the competition of the Indian traders, retail | 
dealers, and skilled artisans who have entrenched themselves firmly 
in the economic life of the country. South Africa, to-day, contains a 
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population of Indi&ng nurpbering 3 186,000, whom it would be impru- 
dent, even were it feasible, to displaca through the indirect use of the 
ewhite-man’s, political authority. w e 

Malaya, that prolific and ‘potent peninsula, which is described as 
the melting pot ‘of Asia, hits provided a home for mere than three and 
a half timesethe number of Indian immigranés in South Africa. But 
here the Indian doeg not compete with the European, who is not the 
resident settler but a planter, mine-owner and capitalist. Here there 
is competifion mostly between Indian and Chintse labour, in which 
the Chinese have proved superior. There arg Chinese industrialists as 
well as miners, who compete successfully with the dominant 
Huropeans. But there has been no racial objection to Indian and 
Chinese immigration, the steady stream of which is the mainstay of 
Malayan wealth. A co-operation between White capital and business 
‘bility and coloured labour bids fair to make Malaya one of the world’s 
prosperous seats of industry dnd trade.” On the other hand, racial 


jealousy, finding expression in a restrictive immigration policy anda ` 


drastic system of segregation is calculated neither to secure the white 
* man a permanent position in South Africa nor to accord fair opportu- 
nities of economic uplift for the natives and Asiatic immigrants alike. 


4 


Unpeopled Lands for Overpopulous Races 


With the three countries, India, China and Japan, suffering from 
the economic and social evils of over-population, the vast empty spaces 
of North America, Australia and Central and South Africa cannot long 
remain thinly inhabited or inadequately utilised. It is well known 
that Australia was first explored and mapped by the Dutch, but was 
later annexed-by the English on the theory of non-use and non-settle- 
ment. The same argument may be equally applicable for the 
settlement by Indians, Chinese and Japanese of various islands of the 
Pacific including Papua and Australia, and the Pacific Coast regions 
of North and South America, which now cry for occupation. Indeed, 
the Pacific, geographically speaking, is the great Ocean of the Orient, 
and the thurst of the Orientals out in the Pacific through the chains 
of islands from the mainland of Asia is a geographical and ethnic 
destiny now. beingebaffled by political forces. The aggressive policy of 
oriental exclusion is feeding the fire of a Pan-Asian alliance or solida- 
rity, to which Indian, Chinese or Japanese nationalisms subordinate 
— &hemselvet, and the estrangements between the Asian peoples cooped 
up in areas which can no longer feed them, and the white settlers who 
are too jealous of guarding the heritage of a white civilisation even in 
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lands where they arg? and are cod to remgin; as exotics, might 
provide fuel for a world conflagration i in a not “distant future in the 
Pacific area. Race "antagonis 5, die hard, they destroy, ghey cangot* 
build up the fabric of world ott. "For building, up the world 
economy of the futute we have to depend onthe application of science 
to economic affairs, and particularly to economic co-opetation of the 
nations. And seience tells us that it is the denial of Nature's laws 
which brings individuals as well as nations to ruin. Nature abhors a 
vacuum. An undef-populated Australia, Papua and NeweZealand, a >` 
sterile North-West Ameriga, a forested tropical America or Africa, must 
invite the flow of millions from hwman reservoirs where population can 
no longer be imprisoned: Science also indicates the principles which 
should regulate the movement of pepples from one region to another. 


Scientific Migration and Settlement ° . 


At the same time as the society of nations develops, an individual 
“nation shows greater willingness to hand over migration problems 
to international control, or mutual conference and agreement, 
which alone can ensure the victory of scientific thought over rate 
prejudice or narrow nationalism. As in plant and animal selection 
and breeding, the scientist imports plants and animals which are 
born and have thriven in similar environments, so, in regulating 
the world distribution of surplus population for proper utilisation 
of the resources of sparsely inhabited regions, it is the claims of 
stocks which live under similar environmental conditions and which 
can best utilise the vegetable and animal resources of the region that 
should obtain the highest preference. In the absence of an adequate 
native population whom the womb of economic history ‘nd tradition 
has conceived and the region has nurtured, the stocks who belong to a 
similar region and are accustomed fo appropriate econgmic practices 
can best utilise and develop the resources of the region. Tropical 
agriculture has shown marvellous results by importation of exotics to 
congenial environments where climate and soil have been favourable, 
and the world to- day obtains by far the largest amount of its rubber, 
coffée and quinine from regions which were not the native habitats 
of the hevea, the coffee plant, or the cinchona. (Cattle and sheep- 
rearing in Australia and Argentina, which now hag reached huge pro- 
portions, similarly testifies to the discriminate selection of a pastoral 
industry in a suitable environment. Again, the present-day Austra- 
lian Waterhouse and Merino sheep are far superior to their ancestors 
which were imported by the early settlers in the 19th century. There 
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is no doubt that indwstyious populations transplanted, into appropriate 
climatic regions wil? achieve eremarkalfle ec8nomic transformation of 
"such areas. s The settlers will benefipenot fhe less freed from the 
cramping effects of economic pressure and soil exhaustion of old 
settled countries. Both in iropieal Africa *'as. well as in 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies and Indonesia the degree of civilisation 
reached may  be.' measured (to some extent by success in 
the cultivation of rice, which is essentially a product of civilised 
“man. The native races cling fanatically to their ancient practicés, 
but the Indian settlers both in Africa and Malaya, have introduced the 
plough and the cultivation of rice, thereby extending the frontiers of 
civilisation. In the Dutch East Indies the wet system of cultivation 
is found chiefly confined to certain-districts, where it has been intro- 
duced by Hindu-Javanese settlers. 1 Itis thus that the silent educa- 
"tion of the Negroes and Malayas has been accomplished in some 
measure for generations by the Indian immigrants. ` 


Ractal Co-operation 


In Malaya, Dutch East Indies, and Indonesia the work is shared 
between the Indians and the Chinese, who are the most methodical 
agriculturists and the most skilful craftsmen in metal, wood, and 
leather. Nature has decreed a colour scheme indispensable for indivi- 
dual and world economy alike. The economic co-operation of white 
and coloured humanity, on which the lasting peace of the world 
depends, is impossible as long as the political forces arising from the 
current notions of white dominion and superiority tear across the 
economic web. But economic forces will in this age wax stronger 
than race prejudices or national suspicions. A readjustment of popu- 
lations and their grouping in closer proximity around the resources of 
the world willemake the world economy more stable, while the racial 
genius of each stock aill contribute its quota to the economie develop- 
ment of humanity. 


Economic Forces versus Race Prejudice 


v^ A policy of exclusion of races on the ground of economic competi- 
tion can never be aepermanent solution of the problem. For so long 
as resources are not adequately utilised, labour, like capital and enter- 
prise, muet flow in. Thus in the Pacific States of America, the 
exclusion of the Chinese was followed by the immigration 


1 Peace Handbooks, Vol. XIV. Sumatra, p. 42. 
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of the Japanese, and now . he Orieytaf exclusion "lin its turn 
has caused an incregđse o& immigration of the Mexicans and* 
Filipinos.- On account of the scarcity of labour and the superiority of 
the Chinese ang the J apanese to the Mexicafis and Filipinos, there is 
now a general lack of enfercement of the Californian anfi-alien land 
e laws of 1913, 1920 and 1923.' Economic forces åre therefore prevail- 
ing over race prejudice in the case of the Californian land-owner or 
rancher who wants $ steady supply of seasonal migratory land labour 
for his farm. Similarly, én South Africa the gradual expatriation of the 
Indians will leave an economie gaf which will be naturally filled in by 
the incursion of the Bantus into new fields of labour, making the 
v present policy of segregation ineffective. Human migration must be 
controlled, but neither artificial exclusion nor economie segregation of 
races shows itself the right method, since they both ‘thwart the 
natural operation of economic ' tendencfts. Migration should not be 
left under the control of individual states, for this will be inviting 
friction and conflict between races. and nations. Nor should it'be left  . 
to individual initiative and, enterprise which will lead to "maladjust- 
ment and waste. 


International Control of Mass Migration 


International machinery should control mass migration to maintain 
economic equilibrium and utilize the resources of undeveloped 
regions. The distribution of the world’s surplus labour by international 
labour bureaus, conferences, or agreements will be governed not by 
political expediency or racial prejudice, but solely by the consideration 
of world economy having international acceptance. Thyg the interests 
of world industry and trade will not only demand the subordination of 
a national dog-in-the-manger policy in vast tracts still undeveloped or 
inadequately developed to the imperative demands of'economic pro- 
ductivity, but will also bring about the co-operatibn between Oriental 
labour and Western capital and enterprise in regions which have so 
far baffled man’s efforts at colonisation through the centuries. Colour, 
instead of being a shame and a menace anda cause of antagonisms will 
promote harmony, and the white, brown and black man may live to- 
gether in mutual esteem for the uplift of the region that cries for such 
co-operation. Modern science has envisaged a symbiosis or co-opera- 
tion of the different parts of animate and inanimate Natune for the 
uplift of the entire regional complex. Will not science be as insistent 
in demanding such a policy and ideal for human affairs ? 


1 Ses Mears : Resident Orientals, p. 253. 
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' RAJA RAMMOHUN AND LAW : 
. By NARESORANDBA Ssx-GUPTA, MA. Dd 
i Calcutta ° , 


AJA Rammohun was not a lawyer in the*sense in which we 
! | generally understand the term. Buteas a litigant he had his 
hands pretty full and the time he spent as Dewan at Rung- 
pore brought him into most intimate practical contact with the ad- 
ministration of law for, as we understand from his evidence before the. 
Committee of the House of Commons, many of the Judges of those 
*days who were also Commissioners of Revenue relied exclusively on 
their Dewans for the discharge of their judicial duties. i 
The Raja was nothing if not thorough. When his duties brought 
. him into contact with law he was not content with knowing 
just so much of it as was necessary for practical purposes, but 
he made a thorough study of it. He not only studied Indian law 
but familiarised himself with details of British jurisprudence. 
Illustrating one of his points in his essay on Ancestral Property in 
Bengal written in 1830 he shows an easy familiarity with the 
differences between the law of legitimacy in England and Scotland and 
with the peculiarities of the Gavelkind tenure of Kent. 

The proficiency which the Raja thus acquired was not confined ; 
to a mere practical knowledge of the law. With a characteristically , 
philosophie bent of mind he easily went behind the rules of law to 
their principles. His scanty literary remains give us very little in- 
formation about his actual equipment in this respect, but enough 
remains nevertheless to show that he was not only a most acute 
lawyer but also a jurtst with a firm grasp of principles and clear vision 
of legal possibilities. 

One can discern that his pronouncements on thevarious problems 
of law that he discussed with such knowledge and legal acumen and 
with an incisivengss and forensic eloquence that any legal practitioner 
might envy, were net isolated pieces of mental exercise on the basis of - 
the mere letter of the law. Taking his legal contributions in a lump, 
one notices in them a unity of purpose and principle which would 
Justify one in claiming the whole series as representing an underlying 
legal philosophy, which though not explicit, is implied in all that 
he says, 
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RAMMOHUN ROY 


Whose centenary of death was just celebrated in Calcutta and throughout India 
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The fundamental BRUM for. PUN WAS avidently what he calls in 
one of his Bengalee  Óssays, lakhsr ‘eyah, ' the good of the people, "t 
which was-to him the purpote of all kaw'and social regulation. What 
he means by ` i approximates more to the Hedonism of Aristotle, 
whom he is said to have studied early in life, than to the doctrine 
which was being promulgated about his time by, Jeremy Bentham. 
It is difficult to imagine that in those days of difficult communication 
the Raja, while in India, could have been acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Bentham which had not yet obtained sufficient currency even 
in England. And there is nothing in his treatment of the subject to 
indicate any remarkable affinity with Bentham’s mathematical method 
of deducing laws by a calculation of the pleasure and pain ensuing 
from any measure. Besides to the Raja, imbued with the philosophy 
of the Upanishads sreyah could not have meant, pleasure, but Good, ° 
and lokasreyah was really the good of humanity in much the same 
sense as Aristotle understood the term. 

Nor did the Raja proceed to elaborate any system of laws by a 
priori deductions from the absolute mathematical possibilities of parti- 
cular laws in the terms of pleasure and pain. He had an intensely 
practical mind and was rather more concerned with the solution of 
the problems of the day by an empirical examination of their pros and 
cons. In this examination too he seldom goes back to first principles, 
but principally proceeds to discuss them on considerations which a 
practical jurist would employ. Considering the whole series of his 
contributions, however, one cannot fail to discern which way they all 
converge. The cause supported by the Raja is in every case the cause 
of freedom. He denounces Suttee and proclaims against it by an 
analysis of the Shastric authorities on the subject, but the motive of 
his argument is supplied by his strong feeling for the hopeless condi- 
tion of dependence of women on men in Hindu society and a desire 
to liberate them and enable them to lead the life eof human beings, 
pursuing ends of their own for their own self-realisation. In one of 
his controversial tracts on the subject he says :— 

** The Sastras have directed those men or women, who seek after 
a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this doctrine, that they 
may escape from the grievous pain of this world ; and they have also 
prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed without the hope 
of reward by those who do not seek after divine knowledge tn order 
that their minds may be purified and prepared to receive that know- 
ledge. . We, therefore, in conformity with the Sastra make it our 
endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future base and fleeting 
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“ 


enjoyments, and encdurage, thet. iQ the, acquisition of that divine 


° knowledge ; which leads to final beatitfidg. dá . 


In reading this and other similar «passages in the controversy 
regarding Suttee we must remember fhat the Raja had, on purpose, 
confined himself to argument exclusively on,the basis of the Shastras. 


Even within these limits he showed that women, like men, had spiri- | 


tual purposes of their own to serve, rather than extinguish their lives 


on their husbands’ pyre. That he had a much larger idea about free- 
dom of women is shown by his treatise on di The Encroachments on 
the Ancient Rights of Females ẹ where he pleads in effect for the 
economic independence of women by a recognition of their right to 
inheritancé. Here, too, like the practical: lawyer that he was, he 
confines himself to the word of the law and only pleads for the abro- 
gation of more modern doctrines limiting women’s rights in favour of 
the older and more liberal wew. Here again the motive of his axgu- 
ment is supplied by the following :— 


** To these women there-are left only three modes of conduct to 

pursue after the death of their husbands. Firstly—To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging in any hope of 
support from another husband. Secondly—To walk in the paths of un- 
righteousness for their maintenance and independence. Thirdly—To 
die on the funeral pyre of their husbands, loaded with the applause 
and honour of their neighbours.” 
—— Tn his Bengalee essays moreover he draws a truthful and pathetic 
portrait of the hopeless servitude and unhappiness of women in 
society. The Raja was, if anything, a worshipper of freedom and it 
Was natural that he should seek to lift the burden on the womanhood 
of his country so far as he might. He did not go so far as we may 
ihink he might, but in so thinking we probably greatly underrate the 
strength of *the reactionary forces he had to fight in his time. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that, because he pleaded for 
what was, after all, little, he was content with just this much and 
wanted no more. These efforts were only indicative of the under- 
lying spirit of freedom in him though it was cramped in its utterance 
by the pressure of environments. 

Yet another evidence of the inclination of his mind is furnished 
by his treatment of the “ Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property,” 
where,he argues with the eloquence of a first-rate forensic orator 
against a decision of the Supreme Court denying to the Dayabhaga 
father the right of free disposition of ancestral immoveables. It was 
the invariable principle of Rammohun in his controversies to fight 
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with the weapons of hts qpbonepts, “ That this i is ‘aot to be taken as 
an instance of his erthpdoxy ot his faithful adherence to the atthori-. 
ties that he cites, is clearly shown by this that while in .this essay and 
the subsequent controversies With ‘‘ A Hindoo” he places strong 
reliance on the*text of J imutavahana which the Court was bound to 
ns cid it is the tenets of this very author which he attacks asa 

“ modern encroachment ” on the ancient rights of female in the other 
treatise. The reasqn behind his arguments assuredly lies in the fact 
that it was his firm conviction that freedom of disposition of property 
was founded on sound juristic theory and to set aside the progressive 
views of Jimutavahana on this was wrong in principle, while the 
restrictions on women’s rights of inheritance placed by the same 
Jimutavahana were retrogyade and bad in principle. In either case he 
appeals to authority and cites undoubted authority even fos the pro. 
position that the texts of Shastras had to be interpreted according to 
reason. But in both he concludes by assigning sound juristic reasons 
why the doctrines supported by him should be upheld. 

His attitude of complete detachment from the Shastric.law which 
he handled to such good purpose in these controversies is clearly shown 
in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee in 1832. There 
he was not handicapped by the limitations which, to some extent, 
cramp his expositions in these controversial treatises. He there pro- 
ceeds to plead for laws purely on principles and from considerations of 
public good. 

He makes a strong plea for codification and frankly criticises the 
cumbrous and inartistic form of the Regulations then in force. He 
wants a criminal code and a civil code almost precisely for the reasons 
for which Bentham or Thibaut wanted them and for othess which were 
specially applicable to the Anglo-Indian government. He was then in 
England and probably had the benefit of intercourse with Bentham 
shortly before the latter’s death in 1839. It is conceivable that his 
partiality for codification might have been inspired by Bentham. But, 
considering that Bentham was at that time hopeless of having a 
hearing for his plea for codification in England, it is none the less 
striking that Raja Rammohun should have been such a quick convert 
to his doctrines, assuming that he was a convert andenot an indepen- 
dent thinker on the same lines. 

The Civil Code which the Raja wanted was to embrace the entire 
Civil Law, including the law of inheritance. With the wisdom of a 
practical statesman and lawyer however, he did not want the code to 
reform the law, but to lay down in precise terms the various laws of 
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inheritance as they were, £ Es until, “by i the ‘diffuston of intelligence, the 
. whole community "mày be “prepared? ‘to adopt ene uniform system.”’ 

« ‘Tis shows exactly his real atéitude towards the Shastrie lay which he. 
holds inviolaté in his aontroversial® treatises. He does not consider 
them as sacyosanct, but rather desires their gradual amendment accord- 
ing to rational principles. But he is not willing to let the courts 
interfere with the laws as they were until they were modified by a 
legislative act. And even legislative interference should not, in his 
judgment, be violent or radical but proceed with the advance of the 
ideas of the people. Miss Collett has noticed this caution and conser- 
vatism aS an outstanding trait of Rammohun Roy, which she charac- 
terises asa '' prudent, even timid disinclination to revolt." But to 
one who appreciates in full measure the „force of the conservatism 

e which he was out to fight will consider his choice of the line of least 
resistance as prudent rather than timid. That Rammohun Roy was 
constitutionally incapable of a revolution is borne out by many passages 
in bis Bengalee works. But he was undoubtedly a radical in thought, 
though wery moderate in practice from considerations of prudence 
aione. The modicum of reform which he fought for, entrenched 
within solid ramparts of Shastric authority, raised such a tempest of 
opposition. A more advanced programme would probably have thrown 
him altogether out of bounds. 

The liberal principles of jurisprudence which the Raja made the 
basis of his legal programme were borrowed chiefly from a study of 
English law which he read with care and for which he professed 
unbounded admiration in more places than one. One can gauge his 
proficiency in the principles of that law throughout the evidence which 
he gave befete the Parliamentary Committee on the judicial system 
in India. The evidence which he gave was such as could have been 
given by an English lawyer of the front rank. He pleaded for trial by 
jury, for a separation of judicial and executive functions, for the power 
of the Sudder Court to issue writs of Habeas Corpus, for lawyer judges, 
and so forth and he fortified his pleas by an armoury of argument 
which would stand close scrutiny even at the present day. In all this 
he was drawing upon English law. But he was equally alive to the 
conditions of the country and his ready adaptations of English ideas 
and institutions to*Indian needs are not only clever but wise. One is 
struck throughout by the ease and confidence with which he meets 
every contingency and suggests a remedy for everything. All this 
betrays a mind not only supremely quick, clear-sighted and well- 
informed, not only well-stocked in legal principles and having a 
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clear grasp of the enttre system of adininistration of justice but also 
the mind of a juristand stateáman with'insight aiid vision. In aw as 
in everything else Rammopun Roy wasan idealist with a great sweep 
of vision and yet an intensely practical- minded man. + While his mind 
rose to loftier heights of idealism than Bentham, he was a great sight 
more practical and prepared to take full account „of facts. The frame 
of his mind reminds one of Aristotle, in the exterisity of the province 
over which it played, the keen insight which he displayed, the lofty 
heights of idealism which he realised, as well as in thé scrupulous 
attention he bestowed on practical details. 

While his own country was undoubtedly benefited by it, the 
world lost a great deal in the fact that Rammohun had to spend so 
much of his time in pioneering evtry liberalising movement in the 
country, from a press to a theistic movement and to exhaust himself 
principally in controversies. He did ngt leave any systematic treatise 
on laws or politics or even on the philosophy of his Theism. We are 
left to cull thoughts from stray passages in treatises In which the exi- 
gencies of controversy counted for more then a systematic presentation 
of his ideas, though these treatises are models of what controversial 
writing on such high topics ought to be. Enough remains in them 
however to indicate his high purpose, clear ideas and a lofty philo- 
sophy and above all a great spirit of freedom underlying them, to 
make us sigh for a systematic treatise from his own hands. 

In the legal treatises Raja Rammohun Roy displays a high degree 
of legal knowledge and an astonishing forensic talent. In appraising 
their worth we have to remember that he wrote about a century ago 
when the great body of judge-made Hindu law had not yet been evolv- 
ed and a great many of the source books on Hindu law.which are now 
easily accessible were not available. It is possible-for us now to say a 
great deal more on the law relating to the rights of the father over 
ancestral property and on the rights of women in property than the 
Raja did say. But the point to note is that his knowledge of the Shas- 
tric law was at least on a par with the foremost pandits of the day 
whom he had little difficulty in meeting on their own ground in the 
various controversies with them. What one admires most in these is 
however not the amount of knowledge he displays but the clever hand- 
ling of his material and the closeness of his reasoning, which was 
buttressed in every case by considerations of common sense and legal 
principle with which his opponents were but poorly equipped. 

Reading between the lines of these controversies one clearly sees 
that the Raja was not a mere lawyer out tomake hair-splitting distine- 
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tions to no purpose. "He was a AN and reformer.’ He wanted to 
use the material at his command to support a better, freer and more 
liberal ordering of things thanehe found in evogue, „and to withstand 
every effort to go back upon a liberal principle already recognised, He 
took his stand upon the works recognised in „society as authoritative 
but was determined to get the utmost out of them. 

This is nowhere better illustrated than in his strong advocacy 
of Saiva marriage. In point of law and history the Raja never stoof 
on weaker “ground. For Saiva marriage was the name originally 
given in some Tantras to the temporary connection with the woman 
taken as Sakti for the purposes of the Chakra, For this purpose any 
woman could be chosen irrespective of caste ox creed, but the connec- 
tion was throughout deemed to be temporary -with no outstanding 
marital relations between the parties. The Mahanirvana Tantra 
however recognises two kinds of Saiva marriage, temporary and 
permanent. And the Raja pitched upon this fact as showing the 
- validity of marriage contracted by Saiva rites outside the forms of 
marriage recognised by the Smritis. 

* From the point of view of the Smritis this argument could have 
been easily met. In any case, the desuetude of such permanent 
marriages, if they ever existed at any time in any quantity, would 
have been a sufficient answer to his arguments, even on the basis of 
the Smritis. Yet the Raja pursues his opponents on the matter with 
the same vehemence of argument and closeness of logic that he 
displays in stronger causes. Jt was fortunate that he had to meet 
in controversy pandits who were Vaishnavas, as the Saktas probably 
refrained from attacking an Institution founded on the  Tantras. 
And the Raj¥ had little difficulty in pinning his Vaishnava adversary 
by arguments which would have been futile against a Smarta who 
was neither a Tantrik nor a Vaishnava. 

The point to note about this controversy is the way in which 
the Raja uses his Shastric authority for his law. He is out to 
lay down laws which make for greater freedom and arrives at his 
conclusions on reasons independent of Shastras. Then he ransacks the 
Shastras for authority for his view and does not care where he finds 
the authority. Hi’ objective in pitching upon Satwa marriage was 
clearly the freedom" of choice of the bride which it gave, for, in this 
form of marriag ge the Tantras did not recognise barrier of caste or even 
of widowhood. Just in the same manner he culled from the Maha- 
nirvana and Kularnava Tantras the passages dealing with Brahma- 
jnana and Brahma-sadhana, ignoring their elaborate provisions of 
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Tantric rituals which form ‘the bulk ofthese, works. In the same spirit 
he proceeded to finde in, the Vedanta, thé Korai atid the Bible, support 
for the theistic doctrines which he was gut to establish.. ° ° 

Nejther in his religion and philosophy nor in his. law was 
Rammohun a? mere eclectic who ‘pieced together fragments of truth 
from wherever „he found it. His thought was not a repository of loose 
scraps collected at odd spots. It was an orgarfic unity, and he had 
a complete and self;contained philosophy of his own in which he could 
find place for thoughts of & piece with it. Only, unliké many other 
thinkers,-he had a wonderful catholicity of mind which enabled him to 
get at the view-points of others and, wbere they agreed with his, he 
was not ashamed to absorb and interpret their thoughts. 

This is the great secret of Rammohun’s life and thought, the 
cardinal fact which explains everything which ‘would gtherwise be 
unintelligible. And this explains why, while he had ideas and 
principles in law at least on a line with those in the forefront of legal 
thinkers of those days, he yet found it worth while to establish pro- 
positions of law on the basis of ancient texts of India, much of which 
he could not but have felt to be grossly out of date. ° 

It is no discredit to Rammohun that he did not fully realise 
the relativity of positive law to the times and environments, though 
in his essay on ancestral property in Bengal he comes very near to such 
a conclusion. Nowhere in his writings do we find any bold attempt 
to argue that a law laid down in the text-books, though it was valid 
in its time, was unsuited to changed environments. That sociological 
view-point of law came at a much later age and was only developed 
after the ground had been prepared for it by Darwin and Spencer 
in the domains of organic and social evolution, and the first specula- 
tions on these lines were commenced by Maine and Ihering. It 
is no disparagement of Rammohun that he did not forestall his 
successors. It is rather to his credit that, erudite lawyer that he was, 
he shook off the lawyer’s conservatism so far as to plead for codifica- 
tion of laws, an appeal, which, made by Bentham, fell on deaf ears 
in England, and one to which the first response in India came only 
twenty years later. It is likewise to his credit that he had begun to 
pick and choose between the laws in force and had given effect to 
large and liberal principles in his treatment of tlfese laws. 

Nor is it a serious disparagement of Rammohun that he did not 
know more of Hindu Law than he did. It is rather*a matter of 
surprise that he knew as much as he did, specially as he was not a 
lawyer or Smarta by profession. Judged by modern standards, 
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Rammohun knew very few’ of, the T texi-books on law. 
Had he known of the works of Mitra Misra, ‘Nilkantha, Kamalakara 
and others, He could easily *have enriched his contributien on the 
women's rights in property by numerous quotations {rom some of these 
authors. Its doubtful also whether he knew,all the Smritis which 
he quotes, in the original works. He rather seems to have taken them 
from quotations in the Nibandhas, except Manu, which had already 
been printed and translated by Sir William Jones. *It is not surprising 
either that Rammohun seems to have known little of Mimansa exegesis 
beyond the knowledge one might gete from a study of Raghunandana. 
If he had a good knowledge of Mimansa he could have used it to good 
purpose in his support of the Dayabhaga doctrine with regard to 
ancestral property. We must remember that Bengal pandits of those 
days seldonf knew more. Jagannath Tarkapanchanana, renowned as 
a scholar of the greatest reputee took his Smriti texts from Nibandhas 
and if he quotes Viramitrodaya and others, he too was not very well 
posted in all the commentaries in use outside Bengal and Benares. 
As for Minfinsa, it was never much studied in Bengal and there is 
little evidence of its thorough study in Bengal at any date subsequent 
to Raghunandana. Rammohun therefore knew as much of Hindu 
law as the Bengal pandits and lawyers of his age. He was dis- 
tinguished from his contemporaries not in the extensity of his reading 
of the law but in the clear insight and lucidity of exposition that he 
showed, characteristics which one largely misses in the encyclopadic 
work of Jagannath himself. 

The only branch of law other than Hindu law which. Rammohun 
had dealt with is the Revenue law of Bengal. His evidence before 
the Parliamentary Committee on the Revenue System is very little 
studied now, and it is amazing to find that not a single reference was 
made to it even in the debate on the Bengal Tenancy Bill to which 
there is much in it thaj was very germane. The Raja’s statement of 
the law and its history is precise and accurate no less than it is clear 
and luminous. No student of the history of the land system of Bengal 
can afford to ignore it. lt is not only a brilliant summary of the law 
as it then stood ; it shows a firm grasp of the principles on which those 
laws are founded arid a broad and generous outlook on facts bearing 
upon its consideration. The Raja maintains, throughout his sugges- 
tions and criticisms, an attitude of utmost fairness and justice to all. 
He exposes the enormous drain of India's revenues to England at the 
time and refutes the argument that land was then under.assessed in 
Bengal. At the same time in language quiet but firm he relates how 
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the landlords of Benga? had’ chamelessl? exploited "their tenants ilie 
the Permanent Settlement anè deprived them ôf their permanent, 
rights. So far back as 188% he put forward a plea for permanerfily  . 
fixing the rents payable by ralyats—a_ plea which stamds as valid now 
as then and is ¢ven now equally unheeded. Throughout his evidence 
both in his statement of the law and in his crificisms the Raja dis- 
plays a precise and accurate knowledge of the laws "and the principles 
underlying them and shows the outlook of a statesman of high calibre 
—honest, far-sighted, fair and generous. Altogether, reading the scanty 
fragments left by Rammohun one comes into contact with a legal mind 
of such amplitude and depth that one cannot but regret that he had 
not left a great deal more. Legal questions engaged a small fraction 
of the attention of the Rajg. If it had done more, if he had devoted 
himself to a systematic investigation of the laws and drasted a code, 
and if he could get the government of the day to accept it, it does not 
require any violence of imagination to guess that the legal history of 
India of the past century would have been a brilliant chapter instead 
of being the indifferent patchwork that it is. ° 
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‚Mr: G. K CHESTERTON ! A STUDY 


By Č. L. R: SASTRI; B.8C. 
. Bombay 


" Artists appear at rare intervals; but there is one simple test of e 
practice of their arrival. The moment they begin to handle their 
material, the world discovers what an extraordinarily rich and plagtic 
thing it is. It does not matter very much what subject they choose ; 

it matters not at all how often that subject has been treated. The last 
Madonna may be as good as the first, and there is always a fleet of 
fighting Temeraires to be towed to their berth.’’—The late Mr. H. W. 
Massingham.! : 


° I 

O one, I venture to think, p write upon an author with whom, 
for one reason or another, he does not happen to find himself in 
sympathye ( Destructive criticism is .the easiest thing on earth, and 
ahybody can perpetrate it. Indeed, it is quite possible, on this 
hypothesis, to write a damaging estimate even of Shakespeare that 
shall show him to be no better than an amateur in literaturel This 
however, is not to say that criticism should flow in one uninterrupted, 
stream of applause: it should be to err at the opposite extreme. No 
author,—not even the greatest that ever was,—is immaculate. Homer 
himself is said to nod. Taking the example of Shakespeare again, an 
excellent article could be written proving what a bad craftsman he was. 
There never, perhaps, was a more careless writer. Everyone remembers 
the famous retort of Ben Jonson when somebody was praising 
Shakespeare for not blotting out a single line of his manuscript: 
* Would to God he had blotted out a thousand !’’ The art of 
writing is full of perils, and whoso essays to practise it must first 
cultivate a thick epidermis. To write is ipso facto to court 
detraction. All this, however, does not invalidate my argument. 
Some sympathy is demanded of him who sets out to appraise the 
works of an author. Moreover, if one examines critical writings 
closely, one wille&ind that the best criticisms have invariably been 
laudatory. That ‘is why Pater, as Mr. Robert Lynd has noted, 
called his book of criticisms, ‘‘Appreciations’’. That is why to take 
my owrf author, Mr. Chesterton’s Dickens is the best book that has 

yet been written about that great novelist. 


1 H. W.M. A selection from the writings of H, W. Massingham, p. 191. 
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Now this preface, long £ as it is, is really necessary io*an article " 
on Mr. Chesterton’, No one, in fact, stands moze in need of 


sympathy. Men Have not been wanting to cry him down. Tt is, 
as it happens, not at all difficult to do so: on the contrary, nothing 
is easier. All the same, I have my doubts whether even the most 
confirmed of his detractors has not enjoyed him thoroughly in private. 
The odds are that" he has. -There is an old saying that all claret 
would be port, if if could.* And I have my suspicion that, criticise 
him as they might, his enemies would, nevertheless, like to possess 
a fraction of his gifts, if they could. I have remarked that even the 


most confirmed of his detractors must have enjoyed him thoroughly 
in private. Indeed, there is no living author whose manner of, 
writing is more delightful. Mr. Chesterton on anything,—even on” 


the Middle Ages, his most constant bugbear,—is a treat to the 
intellect. Mr. (now Sir) J.C. Squire has confessed that, reservation 


being made for the matter under discussion, he enjoys reading his 


Chesterton on any subject. It is, I feel, a necessary reservation. 
Even his most enthusiastic admirer cannot, l am inclined to think, 
swallow him whole. Mr. Chesterton is a bold spirit and holds strong 
views on many subjects. It would, in the nature of things, be 
surprising if he found supporters by the hundred ; such a man must, 
perforce, plough a lonely furrow.- No two persons, however, can be 
expected to agree on all topics under the sun: so if is not a point 
against him that many people cannot see eye-to-eye with him on 
some question or another. 
ITI 

I have stressed, in passing, the manner of My. Chesterton’s 
writifg. Itis unique: ib is in a class by itself. {To call it brilliant 
is to state the bare truth. But itis, on occasion, even more than 
brilljant: it is inspired. Then there is no one to equal him: as 
Cowley said of Pindar, he forms ‘ʻa vast species alone". The basis 
of his style is, of course, the short sentence; as, indeed, with some 
notable exceptions, the basis ofall good style is and nfust be. But upon 
that short sentence he weaves patterns all his Own. Phrases seem 
to drop from nowhere. (Words take on unusual meanings. No doubt, 
the meanings were all there before: only, we never thought ‘of them 
until Mr. Chesterton came along and showed them to us. Mr. 
Chesterton, in short, is_a magician with words: with his Prospero’s 
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wand, he can summon: them,” as it were, out of the vasty deep. It 
, has been said that posts are born, not? made. at seems to me that poets 
e ave not alone in that distinction. We may, with equa] truth, say 
that prose-writers are born, not made. Good prose can of course be 
cultivated., By taking thought, one can, in a mafiner of speaking, 
add many cubits to the stature of one's writing. But, when all is , 
said, the most laboriously cultivated prose can at once be distinguished 
from prose that is written as if by inspiration. There are writers 
that are to the manner born ; and Mr. Chesterton is foremost among 
them. " 

.N Side by side with his style goes his wit. It is irresistible; 
and it is exhibited at the least expected places. Like the gentleman, 
mentioned by Boswell, who told Dr. Jehnson: '' You area philo- 

.Sopher, Er. Johnson. I have tried too in my time to be a 
philosopher ; but I don’t knaw how cheerfulness was always breaking 
in", Mr. Chesterton might say that he had tried, too, in his time to 
be serious, but he didn’t know how wit was always breaking in. It 
may, indeed, be that he cannot help it. It may be that sometimes he 
ties to be deliberately witty. However it may be, there can be no 
doubt about its quality. Iiis very genuine: it rings true. Once in 
his element, he almost riots in it ; and then every sentence of his is 
sparkling. ‘Often his opinions are belittled because of their admixture 
with his wit. But wit, I submit, is not so common that it should be 
regarded with a kind of disdain whenever it is met with. Wit, on the 
other hand, is justified of her children ; and wit is next to wisdom. 
This is the trouble with Mr. Chesterton: his wisdom is often masked 
as wit ; and, for many people, it is lost in the wit. But that, surely, 
is the fault of his readers, not of himself. Wisdom, Iam convinced, 

^a © is all the better for a little wit. At any rate, ‘speaking for myself, I 

7". prefer lively wisdom to that which is merely dismal. But Mr. 

*' Chesterton himself sgems to be wholly innocent of it when he i& over- 

be : z doing his wit: if comes to him so naturally that he never appears to 
. take a thought about it. This is what Mr. H. W. Nevinson means 
when he writes of him :— 


'* Indeed, thaj man of genius (G. K. C.) has often reminded me of a 
village pump which,,on festal occasions, may run wine, and ordinarily runs 
first-rate water but never knows when itis running wine of the best or 
water of the best or liquid mud or nothing at all, but always wears the 
same alluring look of promise.''! 


1 More Changes, More Chances. By H. W. Nevinson : Nesbit, p. 217. 
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Mr. Chesterton à is many things: poet, essayist, critic, novalist, 
dramatisé, controversialist, and a sort of sociological writer as well. 
But he is chiefly Khown as essayist dnd critic. 

As a story-teller, he ‘thas at least one creation to his credit: viz., 
Father Brown.’ Father Brown is a detective. He cannot, indeed, be 
compared to Sherlock Holmes ; but he is famous in his own quiet, 
unobtrusive way. "His chief weapon is nof cleverness or canning, as is 
the case with most detectives—real or fictional. His chief weapon is 
simplicity. In fact, this is Mr. Chesterton's master motive in all his 
stories: it runs like a refrain through all of them. His hero is invari- 
ably a simpleton. Take his Napoleon of Notting Hill; take his 
latest novel, The Return of Don Quixote. Everywhere ig this idea 
that your simple man, by virtue of his simplicity, gets ilio better, in 
the long run, of the subtlest person that may be arraigned against him. 
It follows that his stories are written with a purpose: they are intend- 
ed to point a moral. His religion, his love of the Middle „Ages his 
scorn of all that is connoted by the word ‘‘modern’’—all these are evi- 
dent in the least little bit that he has ever written. His novels do not 
conform to any convention. They are, in short, very peculiar; and 
the only thing that we can say is that they are purely Chestertonian. 
To him, the story is not the main point: the main point is the lesson 
that can be deduced from it. In other words, it isa mere vehicle for, 
his philosophy. Throughout, this is the case ; with him the sermon is 
alwaystmoreimporiant than ihe text. 

But, I have mentioned, he is chiefly known as essayist and critic. 

V d 

Mr. Chesterton has written many books of essay: ohe of the 

earliest and best being The Defendant.! Here, Perhaps, more than 

elsewhere, he comes nearest to being a great essayist. But I venture 
to think that the essay is not his characteristic medium of expression. 
Not that I do not admire his essays: far from it. All that I mean is 
that he does not seem to have taken them seriously. He has a true 
egsayist’s vein. But oftener than not, he becomesea controversialist, 
starts all kinds of intellectual hares, and forgets tMe main function of 
the essayist. He is, for one thing, too intent on proving his case, 
whatever it may happen to be ; and this vitiates one’s essay* A modi- 
cum of sincerity is demanded of the essayist ; as, I hope, it is demanded 





1 J, M. Dent. The Wayfarer's Library. 
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of everybody. But Mr,-C ‘Chesterton is all sinceri he is almost too 


fiercely sincere to be a e a good essayist. With hirh, as I have remarked, 
the essay tends to become controversial. I fancy that Mr. Ghesterton 
loves controversy for its owh sakes and I suspect that he sometimes 
invents imaginary opponents just to produce the correct i atmosphere of 
division and dissension. He has, in other words, as everyone has who 
pretends to some individuality and is not merely content to form a part 
of the universal flux of things, he has, I say, his patti_pris: only, he 
has far, far too much of it. Mr. Chesterton, however, is an expert in 
the art of controversy, and there are Sot many who can even approach 
him in his particular line. Like his predecessor, Dr. J ohnson, if his 
pistol misses fire, he.beats.his opponent with. its butt end. But all 
this is a far cry from the essay. As I have gaid, he isnot a typical 
essayist. For instance, he cannot be compared to Mr. Robert Lynd; 
“Where O'Flaherty sits is thé' head of the table" and where Mr. 
Robert Lynd is, is the master-essayist. 


Mx. Chesterton’s essays are a regular feast of paradox. He is, 


never content ‘‘to burn a candle in the pale shrine of platitude". Mr., 
Shaw and Mr. Chesterton are the two greatest masters of paradox 
among living writers ; and it is hard to say who is the greater. Mr. 
Chesterton, however, does not like the word ‘paradox’. He says in 
his book, Orthodoxy : 


“ I know nothing so contemptible as a mere paradox ; a mere 
ingenious defence of the indefensible. If it were true (as has been said) 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw lived upon paradox, then he ought to be a mere 
common millionaire; for a man of his mental activity could invent a 
sophistry every six hours. Itisas easy as lying; because it is lying, 
The truth is, of course, that Mr. Shaw is cruelly hampered by the fact 
that he cannot tell any lie unless he thinks it is the truth, I find myself 
under the same intolerable bondage. I never in my life said anything 
merely because I thought it funny ; though, of course, I have had 
ordinary human vain-glory, and may have thought it funny because 
I had said it. Ibis one thing to describe an interview with a gorgon 
or a griffin, a creature who does not exist; it is another thing to 
discover that the rhinoceros does exist and then take pleasure in 
the fact that he Jooks as if he did not. One searches for truth, but 
it may be that. one pursues instinctively the more extraordinary 
truths.’’! 


I do not gainsay all this; but it is nonetheless true that Mr. 
Chesterton is a writer of paradox. He may not himself be aware 


1 Orthodoxy. By G. K. Chesterton. John Lane. Pp. 15-16. 
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of it : like M. J Tomdoid, who talked . pxose all his Mfe without knowing, 
it, Mr. Chesterton may have, mn his time, -produced paradoxes uncon- 
sciously. But it is an undisputed fact that he has prodaced them ;° ; 
and that is what matters. "To be a Writer of paradox,. one must have 
a keen intelligence", and one muste have that rare thing—2 capacity 
for original thinking,  A'paradox is—net,—as some suppose, merely 
an inverted platitude. Jf that were all, we could. all be masters of 
it ; in fact, we could produce paradoxes almost mechanically. Fur- 
ther, a paradox must convince—at least for the time being. Without 
this power of convincing? it ceases to be a paradox. I hold also that 
paradox is often necessary to good writing, itis what gives an_edge 
to it. But here again Mr. Chesterton overdoes it. He uses para- 
doxes as other men use platitudes.. As the late Mr. C. Lewis Hind 
justly remarked : ** Somebody should always be standing by his side 
when he is writing essays, saying, ‘ Gilbert, be dull for a bit. Par 
dox should be a souflé, not a joint.’ ''* 

. But when Mr. Chesterton is in his stride, every sentence becomes 
scintillating: it is as if one has had an electric shock. One is not 
given time to think: one is carried along by the vehement breeze 
of the writer’s opinions and, for the moment at least, one finds one- 
self in agreement with them ; because_a gree nent is so much easier 
than disagreement. Tt asks less of one ; and it is so much safer. 
Mr. Chesterton, indeed, revels in n rien to such an extent that 
it isa positive relief to turn to the most worn-out platitudes—just 
for a contrast. After all, the virtue of paradox is that it is rare, 
while platitude is only too, too common. But if paradox, by some 
curious chance, becomes as cheap as platitude, where, then, 
is the merit of paradox ? That is what Mr. Chesterton often forgets. 
One must be economical of one’s best weapons. But Mr. erit 
lavishes his with the abandon of a monarch. 

My whole point is that Mr. Chesterton is not, typically, a writer 
of essays. For this we have his own authority. On the occasion of 
the Lamb-dinner (in commemoration of Charles Lamb’s Centenary) 
he delivered himself of the following statement: ‘‘ I write articles 


and a profound schism divides those who write essays and those who\~ 


write articles. The essayist inhabits eternity, but the writer of articles 
is very emphatically under the government of ime.” But there is 
one peculiarity. When he tries an essay proper, he often fails. But 
when he is writing something else, when, that is, he is on ea different 


1 Authors and I. By O. Lewis Hind. 1920, P. 60; 
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track altogether, he Yecorhes, icnisciqusly, ihe" writér of any number 
of beautiful essays. AM fall from his pen usawares: almost, to 
usd'the.poet's-words, ‘in profuse strains of unpremeditated art". 
For some of Mr. ILE s best essays, one must go, not to his 
avowed volumes of essays, but to ‘his critical and other ‘writings, such 
as bis Dickens, his Browning, and his Orthodowy. There, one will 
find the master-critic as well as the master-essayist. I have, before, 
hinted that Mr. Chesterton possesses a true essayisj's vein. It is in 


these books that he justifies himself. 
: s 


VI 


Mr. Chesterton's Dickens and Brownjng are- unrivalled in their 
owr. deparsments. Browning is justly considered one of the most diffi- 
cult of English poets, and mgny would-be readers are discouraged at 
the very commencement. For all such Mr. Chesterton’s Browning 
(“English Men of Letters " Series) provides the best introduction. 
If, citersnanding it, they do not want to proceed to the poet direct, 
ifin a word, they do not begin to love him on the spot, then I can 
say only that they have not.the stuff in them. 


And thus I come to the critic Mr. Chesterton. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that he is one of the most discerning of critics, past 
or present. He goes to the heart of his subject: he seizes the vital 
point about an author or an epoch. This is because he has rare ima- 
ginalion. He can, so to speak, put himself in the place of his author: 
which is, after all, what your true critic should do: and which, un- 
fortunately, most critics do not or cannot do. Criticism is an art 
like another. "It is not merely asort of scientific analysis. In these 
days, even literature is tending to become rigidly scientific. Now I 
have no objection to this being so. But when what we get is all 
science and no literajure, then, indeed, itis high time we drew the 
line. The evil of the so-called scientific criticism is that it is invari- 
ably dull. It becomes more or less a kind of tabulation of results, 
with credits in one column and debits in another. Criticism, to be 
real, must be artistic—as much so as the imaginative literature to 
i which it happens,*at the moment, to apply itself. A distinction is 
usually drawn between what is called “ creation ” and “criticism’’. 
If one is a poet or a dramatist or a novelist, then one isa ''creative 
artist’. If one has written merely essays or books on the particular 
poem or drama or novel, then oneis only a critic and as such must 
needs occupy a second place. But I am of opinion that a first-rate 
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critic is not inferier we creative, artist ef the, same tran, As Professor 
Oliver Elton says, inyconnection swith Hatwlhitt : : ; 


‘< Taste is nos merely*a passive and receptive thing—the femine 
of genius—something which creative,art s imply impregnates. No, the 
critic reacts on the art he enjoys—reacts masculinely; ardently, even 
wilfully—if he is Hazlitt; and so produces—if he be Hazlitt—another 
book of art of which the book he reviews is the subject-matter. He is - 

„inspired by it as oge poetis inspired by another. This distinguishes 
him from the mere scholar and expositor, who does useful Work of an 
inferior order; and it disposes of the old sneer against the sterility of 
cribics,"! (The italies are mine.) 


4 Of course, first-rat® critics are rare; rarer than first-rate creative 
artists. But that is no reason we should fail to recognise them when 
they present themselves before us. A critic of the type of Mr., 
Chesterton is, even in his criticisms, a éreative artist—nothing less: 
'* he produces another book of art, of which the book he reviews is 

bu subject-matter."' 

In order to understand this, it is necessary only #8 Tead a 
volume of Mr. Chesterton’s criticisms and a volume of the ordi- 
nary run of criticisms. These latter are in relation to the former 
‘as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto wine". Mr. Chester- 
cc Gy amie um m Oud MIoiNeeni| brain-work'' 
in his criticisms as any poet or novelist uses in his poems or 
novels. His critical books are pieces of perfect art: his Victorian 
Age in English Literatuge, his Dickens, his Browning, his Bernard 
Shaw. He has the root of the matter in him. Heis as full of ori- 
ginality as an egg is full of meat, and some of his apologies for, or 
explanations of, his authors are simply beautiful. T'ke this as a 
more or less random example. He is speaking of the alleged ob- 
scurity.of Browning : . ° 


“There is, however, another very practical objection to the 
ordinary theory that Browning's obscurity was a part of the 
intoxication of fame and intellectual consideration......He was not 
unintelligible because he was proud, but unintelligible because he was 
humble. He was not unintelligible because his thoughts were vague, 
but because to him they were obvious. A man who i is intellectually 
vain does not make himself incomprehensible, because heis so enor- 
 mously impressed with the difference between his readers’ intelligence 
and his own that he talks down to them with elaborate E and 


i A Survey of English Literature (1780-1880), Vol. II. By Oliver Elton, Arnold. 1912. 
Pp. 372-873. 
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lucidity. What poet was ever, Vajner than Byron? What poet was 
ever SO magnificently lucid? But 8* young man of genius who has 
genuine humility in his heart does net elsborately explain his dis- 
coveries, because he does nof think that they are discoveries? He thinks 
that the whole street is humming with his ideas, awd that the post-man 
and the tailor are poets like himself. ‘Browning’ s impenetrable poetry 
was the natural expression of this beautiful optimism. Sordello was 
the most glorious compliment that has ever been paid to the 
average man," l 


+ 
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Or take this on Thackeray’s so-called cynicism : 
e. 


'* The occasions are indeed very numerous in which Thackeray finds 
this knack of half-suggestion very convenient. How delicately, he 
suggests the peculiar character of Helen Pendennis; a saint without a 
sense of honour. With how quiet a shade, as of the coming on of twi- 
light, does he convey the fact that Colonel Newcome’s character was, 
after all, slightly spoiled in prosperity; suggests it less by any change 
in the old face with the gray moustaches than by a certain change in 
tatebages of Clive or Laura or Ethel as they look at it. In this connec- 

tion, it is specifically unjust to call Thackeray a cynic. He falls away 
into philosophising not because his satire is merciless but because it is 
merciful; he wishes to soften the fall of his characters with a sense and 

suggestion of the weakness of all flesh. He often employs an universal 
cynicism because it is kinder than a personal sarcasm. He says 
that all men are liars rather than say directly that Pendennis was 
lying. He says easily that all is vanity, so as not to say that Ethel 
New comewas vain." 2 (The italics are mine.) 


One of Mr. Chesterton’s strongest points is his gift for genera- 
lisation. This is not such an easy thing as it looks. He can take the 
most unprepossessing facts and, as it were, distil out of them precious 
generalisations, Side by side with this tendency goes his abhorrence 
for facts and figures. You will not find one superfluous fact or figure 
in any of his books. To him these are merely so many dry bones ; 
consequently, he has no use for them. It follows that you must not 
look to Mr. Chesterton for thoroughness. This is not to say that he 
fails to master his subject. All that I mean is that he cares so much 
for the vital things, for the central situations, that he does not mind 
if he omifs a few vhimportant matters. Many persons have found 
fault with Mr. Chesterton for this eschewing of detail. I think that 


1 Browning. By G. K. Chesterton. Macmillan, pp. 37-38. 
2 Thackeray. Edited by G. K. Chesterton. (Masters of Literature Series), Bell. 
1908, p. xxiv. 
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itis rather to his credit. Now-asdays wes have eyen so many books 
wallowing, as it were, in the nare of fhe most worthless detail. It is, 
therefore, refreshing, when “we are afforded the chance (alas ! all too 
rare) to turn to critics like Mr. Chesterton &nd Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. , ° 


e . M 


+ 


Vil ° 


-I have not yef mentioned Mr. Chesterton’s masterpiece, 
Orthodoxy. Our author issa deeply religious man. In these days of 
irreligion, he stands out as the chafhpion of orthodoxy and religion. 
Latterly, he has turned a Roman Catholic. I have purposely avoided 
any description of Orthodoxy. If space permitted me I could give 
here copious extracts from the book, especially from its earlier half. The 
book, however, is its own justification. Stevenson says somewhere of 
one of Hazlitt's essays that it is so good that a tax should be levied 
on all those who have not read it. I should like to say the same 
thing of Mr. Chesterton’s Orthodozy. ~ ` . 
VIII ° 

Í have referred, in passing, to Mr.  Chesterton's love for the 
Middle Ages. In fact, he is infatuated with them, as some one, it has 
been said, was infatuated with the word '' Mesopotamia." Asis only 
to be expected, he has come in for a good deal of harsh criticism for 
this. Nor should he complain. He must be aware that he has over- 
done the thing. But, at the same time, it does not follow that he has 
nothing to say for himself. These times do not suit him: they are far 
too ‘‘advanced.’’ He ought to have been born in his beloved Middle 
Ages: as it is, however, he is ''misplaced in Illyria,” as Charles 
Lamb would have said. He chooses to live in the past, as some of 
us choose to live in the present, and some more redoubtable spirits In 
the future. It is all a question of temperament : Mr. Chesterton’s 
leanings are conservative, that is all. And though we may lament 
it, we have no right to quarrel with him for it. 

The late Mr. Arnold Bennett has somewhere recorded his convic- 
tion that Mr. Chesterton's cannot be a first-rate intelligence, because, 
forsooth, his mind always harps bavk to the Midd*e Ages, because, 
in fine, he does not keep himself abreast of the times. Now, I have 
a very great admiration for the late Mr. Arnold Bennett? But, 
none-the-less, it is my painful duty to point out that, for once 
at least, he was grievously wrong. Mr. Chesterton, as it happens, 
possesses a first rate intelligence. Nay, I go further and say that he 
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possesses genius. , Bat "ita the rot. of "s, > ie has Urrena 
Ope of these is his unbounded fondness for the Middle Ages, 
just as one. of the late ' Mr. Arnold Bennett’s foibles was his 
almost unlimited fascination for» Grand Babylon «Hotels and million- 
dollar yachts, and, in short, all superfime things. The late Mr. 
Bennett—at least,‘in his books—wge a rank materialist: it 1s note 
astonishing that he could not understand the finer spirit, the rare 
essence, o£ Mr. Chesterton, j ° 


IX 


I have remarked that Mr. Chesterton ïs a genius. One test of 
genius is that it can do with*the utinost ease things in themselves 
the mosj difficult. Genius is not, as we have been repeatedly told, 


, the capacity for taking infinite pains. On the contrary, it is just the 


opposite. I have nothing "but admiration for all those who have 


the capacity for taking infinite pains: the labourer is worthy of his 
intemal nfortunately, however, they may be many things, but they 
ere not geniuses. Anybody can take pains: the rarer thing is to 
achieve your results with the minimum amount of trouble. To do this 
is to be gifted with genius; and Mr. Chesterton satisfies this test. He 
has not, in the production of his books, to undergo the preliminary 
pangs that are, alas, only too common with the rank and file of 
writers. He comes with a mind that is fully adequate to his subject: 
in a word, he is terribly at ease in Zion. Consequently, he can do 
the most difficult things with the greatest ease. And it is curious 
that successful as he is in the most arduous task, he often fails in the 
more trivial] ones. It is almost as if his mind cannot stoop down tay 
the ordinary things. What Dr. Johnson said of Milton may, with 
equal truth, be applied to Mr. Chesterton. Miss Hannah More, it 
is related, expressed a wonder that the poet who had written Paradise 
Lost should write Such poor Sonnets. Dr. Johnson replied: ** Milton, 
Madam, was a genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could 
not carve heads upon cherrystones."! In like manner, Mr. Chesterton, 
I may say, can do the rare things better than he can the trivial 
ones. ° 


X 


[f is manifest, from the foregoing, that I think very highly of 
Mr. Chesterton. Nor do I see how it is possible to think otherwise. 


1 fee Boswell's Life of Johnson : Everyman's Library. 
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Here is a man dowered hy Nature with some of her highest gifts ; 
and, in himself, Me is lovable. Indéed, it geefas to me, you,cannot 
dislike him even if you “‘tay with both,hands," as Hynipty Dumpty 
would say. Anyway, he is one of my ,favourites» and nothing can 
make me revise my opinion of him. As Andrew lang says: 


^^ Tt ednnot be helped. Each of us ha’, his author who is a 
favourite, a friend, an idol, whose immaculate perfection he main- 
tains against dll comers. For example, things are urged against 
Scott ; I receive them in the attitude of the deaf adder of St. 
Augustine, who stops one egr with his tail and presses the other 
against the dust. The same with Molière: M. Scherer utters com- 
plaints against Molière! He would not convince me, even if 
I were convinced."! , ° 


. 
l Essays in Little, By Andrew Lang. 1899, Pp. 193-24. 
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(Transport Problema) 


. By HARIDAS GHOSH, M.A. 
Calcutta 


HE princtpal sugar cane area in the eastern extremity of the 
United Provinces is situated in the distincts of Gorakhpur, Ballia, - 
Azamgarh and .Fyzabad, of which ' "Gorakhpur is by far the mo most 
important where more than 100,000 acres of -land are under cane 
cultivation. The Gorakhpur district which pogsesses a number of sugar 
mills, is situated on the river Gogra. It is served entirely by the 
Bengal and North Western Railway whose principal sugar booking 
stations are Mariana, Gauribazar, Ghugli, Bhatni, Sirohi, Pedrona, 
and Luckhmigunge. The diskite Azamgarh Ea , Ballia in the 
Doatw=wiegjanges and Gogra are served jointly by the E. I. and the B. 
and N. W. Railways. and the principal seats of sugar manufacture in 
this place are in the cities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Cawnpore. On 
the western side of this Province, its sugarcane area comprising 
the`districts Meerut, Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur, is worked by 
the Saharanpur-Delhi and the Delhi-Umbala sections of the North- 
Western Railway. In this area the Meerut district is most important 
where more than 188,000 acres are under sugarcane cultivation. 
But there is hardly any important sugar factory in Meerut district 
or in the adjoining sugarcane districts. The sugarcane crop of 
these places is atilised chiefly in the making of raw gur or J agree by 
crude process. 

The eastern and the western extremities of the United Provinces 
account for nearly two-thirds of its total sugarcane cultivation. 
Besides the above, in the districts Bampur, Pilibhit and Bareilly of the : 
United Provinces large quantities of sugarcane are grown, of which 
Rampur and Pilibhit are served entirely by the Rohilkhund and 
Kumaon Railway from Sitapur Junction to Bareilly and Bareilly to 
Moradabad. Thereeare a number of sugar factories and distilleries 
in this area in the tities of Pilibhit, Rosa and Kheri on the R. and 
K. Railway and it may be remembered that Jagree or raw gur 
is the principal item of traffic of this Railway. 

The B. and N. W. Railway is a very big sugar-carrying line. Tt 
meets the R. and K. Railway at Sitapur city which is an important 
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centre for the indigenous ' ugar e From Gonda this 
railway branches off to meet thes. I. Ratlway at Barabanki, ki, Lucknow. 
and Cawnpore. The B. ‘and N. W. Railway proper, fram’ Chupré to 
Gonda and to Katarnian Ghat runs through the rich sugar district 
of Gorakhpur.. The province of Behar, which ranks next to the 
United Provinces in the cultivation of sugarcane is worked jointly 
by the B. and N. W. Railway and the E. I. Railway running parallel 
to each other on both sides of the river Ganges frem Bhagalpur to 
Benares. The principal sugar districts of Behar on the south of 
the Ganges are Sahabad, Gaya and Patna, entirely within the zone 
of the E. I. Railway while the Muzaffarpur, Saran and Champaran 
districts on the other sjde of this river are worked by the Tirhoot 
section of the Bengal and North Western Railway. 

‘The comparative position of the United Provinces and.Behar, the 
two most important sugarcane-growing provinces of modern India, 
will be indicated from the following acreage of sugarcane crop under 
cultivation :— 


1930.81 1931-32 umm 
Acres Acres . 
United Provinces Gei w+» 150,4000 151,4000 
Behar s is .. 284,000 282,000 


With the raising of the duty on imported sugar in 1932 for a period 
of 18 years as a measure of protection to the Indian sugar manufac- 
turing industry great expectations have been raised in this country as 
regards the future of this industry. Construction of new sugar mills 
have been undertaken in different places and the records of large sugar 
factories, constructed during the last few years in,. the various 
provinces of India show as follows ;— 


1999 1931-89 1931.82 ^» Constructed 
Under construction 
1. United Provinces... ne A 19 j 19 58 
9, Behar t ue eae 13 8 28 
3. Punjab 2 3 8 
4. Madras 6 6 at 6 
5. Bombay 1 1 a 1 
6. Ban 1 1 1 


As the above table does not show any record of sugar mills con- 
structed in Bengal, we may reasonably suppose that we have not made 
serious efforts to take advantage of the new Tariff, inspite of the 
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fact that a large acreage of Bengal: is alréady “under sugarcane culti- 
yatiow and there is ‘also sufficient seope for improving the acreage 
and*quality of the sugarcane crop in this province. "The districts Rung- 
“pur and Dinajpur in Northern Bengal are specially.. "suitable - for sugar- 
cane cultivatjon as also the districts Dacca and Bakergunge in Eastern 
Bengal. The local markets for the sugar manufactured in this province 
will be fairly wide and it may be also possible for the Bengal sugar 
mills to capture the markets of Assam and Burgpah. It is a good 
sign that of late some ‘attempts are being made to construct sugar 
factories at Dacca in Hast Bengal or Jat Rangpur in Northern Bengal, 
but this matter deserves a far greater attention, specially as the cul- 
tivation of Jute or Tea, the principal source-of wealth in modern 
Bengal, now yield very little profit” to the poor agriculturists who form 
ghe backbone of the Province. It may be argued that improvements 
in our monetary system or, betterment of the condition of the world 
trade will ease our situation; there is no doubt a great deal of force in 
such arguments. Still it cannot be denied that if we do not take 
full Lage of the new Tariff duties inspite of the opportunities 
of this Province, it will be an admission of our inefficiency. 
eva The records of the United Provinces appear to be very bright 
in respect of the construction of new sugar mills. In the Gorakhpur 
district alone, quite a number of sugar factories are under construc- 
tion such as Maheswari Sugar Mills, Ganes Sugar Works, Mahabir 
Sugar Mills, the Diamond Sugar Works, the Pipraiech Sugar Mills 
and the Punjab Sugar Factory. Among the new sugar factories 
of the United Provinces in the other districts, the names of Hindus- 
than Sugar Mills in district Kheri, H.R. Sugar Factory in 
Bareilly, the Taksbmi Sugar Mills and the Jailakshmi Sugar Mills 
in the districts of Sitapur and Dehradun may be mentioned. The prin- 
cipal sugar booking stations of the B. & N.W. Railway in this area are ` 
Champalia, Majholia,, Phanendra, Siswabazar, Ramkola,  Narkatia- 
gunge, Sidwalia, Pipraich, Mairwa, Sasamusa, Motihari, Harkhua, 
Nawabgunge, Waltergunge and Jarwal Road. The records of the 
province of Behar in this connection are also creditable and its 
principal new sugar factories are the Sasamusa Sugar Mills in the 
district of Saran, Sree Hanuman Sugar Mills in Motihari, the new 
Swadeshi Sugar Milfs and the Champatia Sugar Factory in Cham- 
paran, the Behar Sugar Mills in Jummooee, most of which are 
served also by the B. & N.W. Railway. 
Regarding the transport of sugar from the factories of the United 
Provinces and Behar, we notice that besides the railways, good 
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water services are’ algo ® available for this ptrposé. Though the rail- 
way service is much quicker» the weter service is comparatively 
cheap and the steamrer serviges of the Indian General Navigation and 
Railway and the River Steam Navigation Company plying in the rivers 
Gogra and Ganges provide routes for the transport of such sugar to 
Calcutta and to the riverine cities of Eastern Bengal and Assam on 
the Padma, Brahmaputra and Megna. The Ganges service is obtain- 
able up to Buxar inthe province of Behar where there is already a 
large sugar factory. If new sugar factories are constructefl in Arrah, 
Patna, Monghyr or Bhagflpur round which plenty of sugarcane is 
already available it will be possible for the new factories to take 
advantage of the cheaper. water services in the carriage of their raw 
and manufactured products and the imported machinery for the mills 





as well as gunnies for the packing of sugar, may also,be carried | 


cheap from Calcutta by the direct water route. 

In the United Provinces on the river Gogra, Burhajbazar is an 
important steamer station in the district of Gorakhpur, and for the 
transport of sugar from the factories here to Calcutta Qyssse=the 
other river-side cities of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the natural 
route seems to be vid Burhajbazar. Further down the river, the 
Ravelgunge steamer station is also similarly situated but the Bur- 
hajbazar and the Ravelgunge routes, as we shall notice later on, have 
been practically blocked artificially by the railways working in this 
area. It is indeed strange that the State-subsidised and the 
State-owned Indian railways should be so indifferent to 
the interests of our trade or the economic development of the 
country. The railway administrations of this country have been 
severely criticised in many responsible quarters for their highhanded 
policy in the fixing of freight charges or the routes of transport, and 
though the Indian railways have partly ceased to misuse their powers 
in this respect, a number of cases will be still noticed in which 
the same old policy is being continued. The fransport problems of 
the sugar traffic of the United Provinces to Calcutta and the Assam 
river-side cities by the vid-Burhajbazar or the vid-Ravelgunge routes 
appear to be glaring instances in point. 

In the province of Behar the principal steamer stations on the 
river Ganges are Paleza Ghat opposite Patna, amd Samaria Ghat on 
the other side of Mokameh. The surplus sugar products of the 
United Provinces and the northern Behar transported to * Calcutta 
should take either the direct water service, whereever available or 
the rail-cum-river service, As new sugar factories will grow in large 
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numbers jn the eastern districts E the ‘Waited! Provinces as well as 
ein northern, Behar there will be more’ gugar moving and this question 
of moving the sugar traffic bysthe cheaper and the legitimate route is 


bound to assume much greater importance. 


survey of the existing transport rate, for sugar over the B. and N. W. 


In connection with the transport problems of our sugar a brief 


and the E. I. Railways, the two most important sugar-carrying Indian 


lines, will be illustrative. 


It will be noticed that there are provisions 


of special rates for sugar from the principal, sugar booking stations on 
the B. & N. W. Railway to Calcutta (Howrah, Sealdah, and other 
Calcutta stations) viď Mokameh Ghat in .through booking with the 


E. I. Railway. But in providing these special rates, 


the railways 


concerned have apparently joined with eaeh other only to divert the 


etvaffic artificially by the vi¢d-Mokameh Ghat all-rail route. 


analysis of such through rates is given below :— 


From stations 
on B. & N. W. R, 


moa, 
$ 
1. Pipraiech s 
9, Nawabgunge Gonda TT 
8. Pharenda 
4. Motihari 
b. Siswabazar i 
To Kulpighat 
vi Ohitpur 
from stations 
on B. & N. W.R. 
v 
1, Padrauna 3 
9. Savan e 
e 
9, Maharajgunge xum 
e 
8, Bhatni iri 
5. Basti 


Special through rates 
við Mokameh Ghat 
to Howrah, Sealdah 
and other Caleutta 
stations. 


Rs. AS. FP. 
0 9 3 


0 98 


B. & N. W. R., 
E. I. R. propor- 
tionate charge of 
the through 
special rates 
vid Mokameh 
Ghat. 
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Proportionate 
distances in 
miles over 
B. & N. W. R., 
E. I. R. 


220 
281 


298 
' 281 


981 
281 


119 
281 


249 
281 


Proportionate 
distances in miles 
over the E. T. 
& B. a N. W. 


The 


Rate in 

pie per 

md. per 
mile, 


50 
'81 


"48 
“30 


"50 
“81 


"50 
“3h 


°46 
"04 


Proportionate 
charges in pie 
per md, per 
mile over B. & 
N. W. R., 
E. I. R. 


'51 
*29 


"49 
"29 


‘BT 
29 
‘58 
29 


49 
“ag 
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We find that tha f. I. È. shares of charges per unit of weight 
and distance are lowet than the B.& N. W. Railway by more than 50 , 
per cent. but the E.'I. Railway has obviqusly taken this course only*to 
divert the traffic to its own vid Mokameh Ghgt, from the alternative 
rail-cum-water reute vid Burhaj or vid "Ravelgunge. Though the sugar 

_ traffic is ordinarily chargeable over the B. & N. W. Railway at '42 pie 
per maund per mile it will be noticed that this railway has been 
insisting on higher mjleage charges in connection with the through 
rates described above. The B. & N. W. Railway proportionate charges 
are rather unreasonably high-in these cases and therefore injurious to 
the Indian sugar industry. — 

That the E. I. Railway proportionate charges in the through rates 
for the sugar traffic booked from ‘stations on the B. & N.W. Railway to 
Calcutta, Howrah or Kulpi Ghat eid Chitpur by way of the Mokameh 
Ghat-E. I. R. route have also been fixed gn considerations other than 
the interests of the producers and the consumers of Indian sugar, will 
be evidenced from the following analysis of charges :— 


n 
From B. & N. W. R. B. & N.W:R. Distance in Proportionate 6 
stations. & E, I R. miles over charge per md. 
proportionate B. & N. W.R. per mile in pie 
charges in & E.I.R. B. & N.W.R. 
through rates. & ELITR. 
Rs, A8. P. 
1. Ramkola Sed 08 9 204 "BT 
07 2 281 '80 
2. Waltergunge T 010 5 252 “50 
07 89 281 *80 
3. Siswabazar 09 8 230 "50 
i 07 2 281 "30 
4. Narkatiagunge (n 07 6 169 ‘BO 
08 2 281 as '80 
b. Majholia a 06 6 141 ‘KO 
08 2 281 "30 
a 
To Kulpighat B.& N.W. RB. & B. SN. W. R. & B. & N. W. R. 
vid Chitpur from E. I. R. propor- B. I. R. pi*por- & E. I. R. 
B. & N. W. R. tionate share ^ tionate distances proporbionate 
stations. of charges in in miles. charges per md. 
through rates. per mile in pie. 
Rs. AS. P. 
]. Marhowra 06 9 148 '55 
0 6 11 28] 6 "295 
2. Tamkuhi Road i 07 9 © 176 , '58 
0 6 10 281 "295 
9. Lakshmigunge 0 8 10 202 '51 
0 6 10 281 e 295 
4. Sardarnager 08 6 197 "52 
0 6 10 281 "295 
b. Ghugli sve 09 65 223 "50 
0 6 10 281 295 
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For the traffic D Kulpigpat, ihe M, i. mildly i is required to pay 
. from’ its own, a share to Port Trust, or E. B. Railway and therefore 
the E. I. Railway charges pe? unit of wéight and distanee for the 
traffic in sugar actually work owt to a rate lower than *295 pie per 
maund per mile, but this railway has not gradged the low scales of 
rates, as these rates enable the railway to divert the degitimate traffic 
of the river services to its own lines. ‘That the above scales of charges 
on the E. J. R. have not been fixed for assistinb the Indian sugar 
industry will be apparent from an examination of a number of special 
rates on sugar booked from the Cawmpur factories to. Etawah, Luck- 
now or Agra by its own line. The charges:in these cases at 0-6-2, 
0-8-7, 0-2-4, 0-6-0, for distances,of 173, 87, 46 and 157 miles work 
out to ‘42 pie per maund per mile. In comparison with these special 
*rates the Hi. I. R. charge for the sugar traffic ex. Cawnpur to Howrah 
will work out to ‘27 pie per rhaund per mile, but apparently this low 
basis of rates for the carriage of sugar has been fixed on considerations 
other than the interest of the Cawnpur sugar mills. 

“We remember how under the protection of specially low transport 
rates for sugar over the E. I. Railway from Calcutta (Howrah) to 
the principal cities of the United Provinces, the imported Java sugar 
thrived splendidly at the cost of the indigenous sugar. This dis- 
criminative policy of the railway was severely criticised by the 
Industrial Commissioners in their report (1916-18). Tt is a happy sign 
that the E. I. Railway has at last thought of cancelling some of the 
discriminative special rates from Howrah to its stations as Amroha, 
Bejnor, Bulandsahar, Chandpur, Firozabad, Gujranwala, Hardwar, 
Khurja City and other stations, but there are still a number of cases 
in which the old special rates are allowed to continue. For the sugar 
traffic ex. Calcutta (Howrah, E. I. R.) to vid Furrakhabad, vid 
Ghaziabad, and vid Hathras over distances of 818 miles and 804 miles 
respectively the H.*I. R. special rates are 1-5-7, 1-7-8 and 1-6-0, 
whose average charges work out to about '32 pie per maund per mile. 
The benefit of low discriminative rates is still being enjoyed by the 
foreign sugar imported vid Calcutta port to the cities of Northern India 
by the E. I. Railway. Thus a State-owned and State-managed railway 
is found to be subsidising the imported sugar by means of specially low 
freights even at the time when the state itself has been definitely 
pledged tp protect the indigenous sugar industry and oust the foreign 
sugar by means of a high protective tariff wall. 

We notice further that over the E. I. Railway there is special 
provision for the traffic in sugar on distances exceeding 600 wiles, a 
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concession rate egiii áo chayges under class I that is '88 ple per 
maund per mile. Thé special yates for sugar over the E. I. Railway. 
from Howrah to the cities of the .United Provinces as Aligarh,  . 
Bulandsahar, Changpursian, Firozabad, Jaleswar Réad and other 
stations that have been since cancelled, work out to a charge of °35 
pie per maund per mile, but as the distances in all these cases exceed 
600 miles, the sugar freights ex. Calcutta over the E. I. Railway, for 
the stations in question are now chargeable on the basis of '88 p. per 
maund per mile. The handicap from which imported sugar will suffer 
in respect of freight on account of the cancellation of these special 
rates is, therefore, practically negligible. 

The cancellation of* the old special rates ex. Howrah to the cities 
of the United Provinces ise not a sufficient protection to the sugar 
factories of 1J. P. or nothern Behar. For the traffic in foreign sugar, 
from Calcutta to the cities of Northern India on the E. I. Railway 
could have been easily charged new special rates on the basis of 
‘60 or ‘60 pie per maund per mile. This charge would have been the 
effective check on the inroads of cheap foreign sugar and in *fTÉV Case 
this railway would only work in harmony with the present policy “of ' 
the Government of India. On the manufactured products of the 
sugar factories of the United Provinces and Northern Behar to Calcutta 
vid Mokameh Ghat, such as booked from Pipraiech, Nawabgunge, 
Majholia, Marharwa, Tamkuhi Road, Lakshmigunge, Sardarnagar, 
Ghugli, the B. & N. W. Railway share of the charge in the lump sun 
special rate, vary between ‘50 and '57 pie per maund per mile, and so 
it is quite within the jurisdiction of the E. I. Railway to raise the 
rates on such imported sugar. 

We have already observed that the E. I. Railway sdáles of charges 
on the sugar traffic per maund per mile vid Mokameh Ghat to Howrah 
in through booking with B. & N. W. Railway sugar-beoking stations 
have been fixed on considerations other than the, intrest of the indi- 
genous sugar trade. We find further that from the sugar mills of 
Cawnpur to Hathras Junction the special rate. for sugar over the 
E. I. Railway work out to '42 pie per maund per mile. The special 
rates provided by this railway for the sugar of .Cawnpur to the 
principal cities of the United Provinces such as Hiwah, Lucknow, 
Agra, are also based on a charge of '42 pie per maund per mile. 
The B. & N. W. Railway appears to be very much considerate 
in this direction for the special rates provided for the traffic in 
sugar to its own local stations in the United Provinces work 

Qut to a rate which is nearly 50 per cent lower than those 
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quoted by the E. L SRM acewill be | evidenced from the following 


figures: m . " a 
+ e äi 
a . 
From Cawnpur ' Special rates. * Distance , Rate per md. 
E. I. R. to . on sugar. A in miles. . per mile. 
e se 
: Hs. A. P . 
1. Hathras 0 6 2 "173 "49 
2. Etawah | * 087 87 i "42 
9. Lucknow 02 4 46 . 49 
4. Agra 0.6 7 117 49 
& : 
A € 
From Cawnpur, Special rates Distance Rate per md. 
B. & N. W. R. to on sugar if miles per mile 
Rs. A. P. . 
1. Ajodhya Ghat 0 4 5 *159 *88 
e e 
2 Azamgarh 0 510 939 *O1 — 
e 
3. Bahraich 0 48 160 *85 
4. Ballia 0.7 6 337 "27 
5. Burhaj Os X^ 281 30 
e 
6. Basti 0 411 177 '80 
7. Benares Cantt. 0 5 5 | 361 18 
8. Bettiah 0 10 11 475 '27 
9. Bhagalpur 013 6 520 *30 
10. Bhatni 07 7 260 "33 


“A closer examination of the rates problems of Indian sugar will 
enable us to understand what facilities modern transport system 
should afford, to movements of commodities in the interest of the 
economic development of the country. We notice that if the B. & 
N. W. Railway had made arrangements for the transport of sugar 
from the districts of Gorakhpur and Tirhoot of the United Provinces 
and Northern Behar tò Calcutta in through booking vid the Paleza 
Ghat steamer route, the sugar factories here would have been placed 
ina much better position. As '' Common carriers," the railways 
are legally bound to give proper facilities to the traffic offered, and 
by not granting ,through rates or reasonable facilities for through 
transport vid Palezaghat, the B. & N. W. Railway appears to have 
violated Section 42 (2) of the Indian Railways Act of 1890, which 


reads às follows :— 


* A Railway Administration shall not make or give undue 
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of traffic in any ENT whatsooyer, or : Subject’ any particular descrip- 
iion of traffic to any uhdue or ynteasonable prejudice or — in, 
any respect whatsoeyer.’’ «€ " 

The B. & N. W. Railway occu to «have oe its legal 
jurisdiction by entering into a pooling agreement with the E. I., E. B. 
and A. B. Railways in regard to the carriage of the sugar traffic booked 
from the stations on the B. & N. W. Railway to 'Calcutta or to the 
riverine cities of Assam by circuitous routes which are prejudicial to 
the interest of the steamer setvices working in this area, as well as 
to the trade. It is to be ‘noted ghat the term ‘‘ Railway Administra- 
tion " in Section 49(£) of the said Act includes ‘‘ Steamer Services. ” 
The clauses regarding “ Undue preference '' or “ Facilities "' referred 
to in the Indian Railways Act of 1890 are reproduced entriely from 
the English Railways and the Canal Traffic Act of 1834 which aims, 
at directing the railways to work in the interests of the (Railway) 
Traffic and ** conduce to the convenience of the public." (Vide the 
Law relating to Railways by A. Grunt, Esq., Assistant Solicitor, 
London and North Eastern Railway Company, in Modern Raifway 
Administration, Vol. II). About ‘‘ Undue preference ” that is sonte- 
times likely to be shown by the railways, Disney on the “ Law of 
Carriage’’ observes that ‘‘ questions whether preference is undue are 
determined by the Railway Commissioners. In dealing with such 
questions they will give greater weight to considerations affecting the 
interest and welfare of the public than any other consideration.” 

For the sugar traffic booked from its own local stations to Calcutta, 
or the riverine cities of the Northern and Central Assam, the B. & N. 
W. Railway seems to have intentionally constructed the cheaper 
legitimate rail-cum-river route vid Palezaghat or vif Ravelgunge or 
viá Barhaj. If it is found that this railway has been, working in a 
way that is not conducive to the interests or convenienge of the public, 
we shall not be wrong in saying that the pyinciples of the Indian 
Railways Act have been violated. By agreeing to a pooling arrangement 
with the railways the B & N. W. Railway has also been showing ‘‘ Un- 
due preference’’ to the E. B. & A. B. Railways in comparison with its 
treatment towards theriver transport which would have carried the traffic 
cheaper. The sugar factories on the B. & N. W. Railway or the sugar 
industries of this area seems to have been seriously injured, but it has 
not been possible for the trade to think of any remedy on Account of 
the exhorbitant costs of a Railway Commission of Enquiry. Section 
49 of the Railways Act (1890) has therefore been a dead letter for all 
practical purposés. But with a permanent Railways Rates Advisory 
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Committee now mfintained bye the Governmet f India it is possible 
for the trade to obtain redtes$ in cases of grieyanees of this nature. 


* To mention a few instanges of such irwegularities, we may point 
out that under the existing arrangements of routing and' rating, the 
sugar iraffic,of the B. & N. W. Railway stations Padrauna, Maharaj- 
gunge, Basti, Muzaffarpur to Calcutta has to be transported by the 
Mokameh Ghat all-rail route, and pay freights of 0-15-9, 0-18-83, 1-16-0, 
0-12-6, respectively per maund, but if it were possible to transport the 
traffic in through booking with the steamer services by the Palezaghat 
rail-cum-river route the charges would be only 0-12-9, 0-11-6, 0-13-6 and 
0-11-6. Similarly the charges for a maund, of sugar from the sugar- 
booking stations of the D. & N. W. Railway as-Ramkola, Waltergunge, 
Siswabazar, Narkatiagunge, Majholia, Mairwa, Tamkohi, Lukshmi- 
„gunge, Sindargunge and Ghughli by the vi£ Mokameh Ghat B. & N. W. 
Railway and E. I. Railway alJ-rail route are 0-15-11, 1-1-7, 1-0-10, 
0-15-8, 0-11-8, 0-14-0, 0-14-11, 1-0-0, 0-15-8, 1-0-7, respectively, as 
against the possibilities of charges in through booking by the vid 
Patz Ghat route at 0-14-11, 0-15-8, 0-18-10, 0-18-11, 0-12-11, 0-12-1, 
0-43-0, 0-14-1, 0-18-9, 0-14-8 only. The benefits in freights by the 
alternative steamer services route would have been reaped either by 
the producers or the consumers of Indian sugar, were through booking 
allowed in these cases. ‘The matter is of very great importance as the 
Indian manufacturers have to face keen competition from the cheap 
foreign sugar. Any relief in the charges of transport would be a 
substantial assistance to the indigenous sugar industry. 


There are provisions of special rates from the sugar-booking 
stations of the B. & N. W. Railway such as Maiharowa, Bhatni, 
Pharenda, Basti, Chakia and others to Gauhati, Dhubri, Tezpur or 
Dibrugarh in Northern Assam by the all-rai] route vid Katihar Junc- 
tion, E. B. Railway, which works out as follows :— 


Special through Special through Special through Special through 


rate via rates — viü rates to rates to 
B, & N. W. Rly. Katihar to Katihar to Tezpur. Dibrugarh. 
Gauhati. Dhubri. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, Rs. A. P. 

1 Marharowah ° PIX 018 6 188 1 5 5 
2 Bhatni - 1 27 015 0 110 2 2 011 
38 Pharenda, si 144 109 11111 2 2 8 
4 Basti dus 1 4 8 014 6 112 8 2 3 0 
5 Chakia eae 1 0. 1 012 6 1 7 8 114 5 
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If a through - were allowed « eby the alternative rail-cum- 
water services the charges of transport for a matind of sugar would , 
have worked out as follows :— , "e ° 
H “Tos — fo To To 
Gauhati. Dhubri. Tezpur. . Dibrugarh. 


. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P.* Hs. A. P. Rs, A. P. 
2 


1 Marharowah 074 Benepe 


Steamer station 0 11 I 0 8 10 
2 Bhatni vid Barhaj l 0190 09 8 0143 123 
3 Pharenda vid Barhaj : * 0445 0118 1 08 148 
4 Basti vid Barhaj 0132 0 101 1 12 1658 
5 Chakia vid Palezaghat 0126 0103 01H 128 


, On the question of “through rates’’ over the Indian Railways, 
the Government of India in their circular No. 1446 of 1887 


expressed the following views in the Gazette of India which 
reads as :— - 


‘* In ease where the Traffic offering is sufficient to justify this 
arrangement the railway administrations must give reasonable facilities 
for public traffic between any two railway stations each railway 


administration being content to receive its own share of through 
rates.’’ 


The railways include as we have already pointed out also the river 
services which are very important modes of modern transport. 


In the cases under reference the B. & N. W. Railway should have 
arranged for through booking vigé Palezaghat in regard to fhe traffic in 
sugar from Ramkola, Waltergunge, Siswabazar, Narkatiagunge, Maj- 
holia, Mairwa, Tamkuhi, Lakhmigunge, Sirdarnagare Ghugli to 
Howrah. Similarly in the booking of such traffic between Marho- 
rowah, Bhatni, Pharenda, Basti, Chakia, etc., and Gauhati, Dhubri, 
Tejpur or Dibrugarh oid Ravelgunge, Barhaj or Paleza steamer ghats, 
through routes should have been opened in the interest of the public 
traffic and the development of a very important indigenous industry. 
Not only has the Railway refused to give such facifities but it has 
provided for through booking in conjunction with the E.B. and A.B. 
Railways thus forcing the traffic to take the all-rail dearer routes. 


It may be arranged on behalf of the railways concerned that 
though the rail-cum-water routes are cheaper, the all-rail routes have 
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their own advantages. ', Henee- the _ traffic E naturally prefer the 

all-rail routes inspite of their *greater costs of transport. This observa- 
” tion may bé generally correct, but that i is no justification for the action 
of the railways in artificially blocking the traffic’ by particular routes. 
The forwarding railways should bave offered the traffic, reasonable 
facilities by both the all-rail and the rail-cum-steamer routes, and left 
the option of selecting the routes to the trader. d 

The shippers of sugar manufaetured in this area are thus deprived 
of the faeitities of alternative rail-cum-river routes as the B. and N.W. 
Railway have practically obstructed the -tiaffic by not agreeing to 
through bookings with the steamer services. This is tantamount to the 
imposition of block rates which may be defined as “ Rates’? mani- 
pulated to block a certain route aginst a certain traffic. 

In guch cases the ‘€ Block rates ’’ are also rates ‘‘ unreasonable 
in themselves " and if the B. and N.W. Railway will not agree to open 
the alternative rail-cum-steamer route by offering facilities for through 
transports vi the river steamer ghats it seems desirable that the 
tzmdlers interested in this question should place the matter before the 
Indian Railways Rates Advisory Committee for redress of their legiti- 
mate grievances under Section 42 (2) of the Indian Railways Act (1890), 
which enjoins that the railway shall not “ subject any particular 
description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AS AN AID TO 
THE ECONOMIC EXPANSION OF JAPAN 


By BENOYKUMAR SARKAR 
e Calcutta. 


N 1905 the imaginatiore of the world was captured by Japan on 
account of her victories at Port Arthur and on the Tshusima Bay. 
To-day the world is learning from the Japanese people the old 
lesson over again, namely, that '' peace hath her victories no less 
glorious than war." Even when the Great War came tp an end 
neither Eur-America nor of course Asia could suspect that industriali- 
zation as well as technocracy were being "mastered by Japan so ade- 
quately as to constitute in the near future a veritable *' Japanese 
peril ’’ in the estimation of commercial nations. - 
In the course of the last generation and a half the J apanese 
_ people has indeed succeeded in demonstrating to mankind with nothing 
more than three meals of rice and raw fish without milk and butter 
as the daily staple that it is possible to command the: latest engines, 
machines, implements and machine-tools and challenge comparison 
with the pioneers of indusirialism and capitalistic civilization. And 
Japan that has been a source of perennial inspiration to Young India 
during the last quarter of a century should continue still to inspire 
the creative thinkers and organizers of the Indian people during this 
the second period of her triumph. " 


Principles of Management 


Among the formative agencies in the economic expansion of 
Japan none is to be appraised as more valuable than the methods of 
business organization practised by the farmers, artisans, traders and 
merchants as well as fostered by the Government. The laurels that 
the Japanese have been winning in the world’s markets including the 
Indian are due in no small measure to the legion of* unions, associa- 
tions, chimbers, cartels, ete., by which the economie life of J: apan is 
honey-combed. Of all the many things that a Bengali delegation 
ought to import from Japan for admiration and assimilation by our 
countrymen not the least important would be the industrial and com. 
mercial organizations that the Japanese people has developed in the 


course of its modernization. 
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The things that are  Eengrally overlooked 1 the Bengalt people 


ES the inventory of a nation's industriale and’ commercial wealth are 


just among the most potent? causes of Japan'seeconomie digvijaya 
(world- -conquest) at the ptesent moment. While: «trying to safeguard 
our Bengali as well as Indian interests from.the invasion of Japanese 
goods by tariff let ys by all means attempt also to imitate Japan in 
the manner in which she has uptodatized her principles of manage- 
ment in agriculture, industry and commerce. ° 


> e 
Warehousing. 


Warehousing is bardly known in Bengal, especially among the 
Bengali people, as àline of business. But in Japan there are some 
425 warehouse companies, at à total paid-up capital of 127,372,000 
* yens (one yen is to be taken as roughly equivalent to Re. 1-4-0). 
The value of goods of all sorfs stored in these warehouses was recently 
estimated at nearly 500,000,000 yens. 

~ Warehousing is done in regard to rice, sugar, imported cotton, 
paper, raw silk and textile fabrics. Although big cities like Osaka, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Tokyo and Nagoya lead in the order of enumera- 
lion, even the remotest villages possess warehouse companies. And 
praetically every class of farmers and traders makes use of these 
facilities. 

The warehouses maintained by co-operative societies, agricul- 
tural associations or municipal bodies enjoy Government subsidies. 
To this category belonged in one of these recent years the agricul- 
tural warehouses owned by some 2,500 co-operative societies, 90 agri- 
cultural socigfies, 28 publie corporations and 13 villages or towns. 


Trade Associations 


In accordance with the provisions of the Trade Association Law 
of 1880 trade associations have grown up in every trade. The associa- 
tions are endowed with very important functions. For instance they 
have the right to inspect the products. The conditions of business to 
be followed by each member are laid down by them. They are, 
besides, furnished with the authority to protest to buyers against 
damage done to members. There are no less than 230 such associations 
in Japan to-day. 

It is fnteresting to observe, besides, that every important city of 
Japan has a chamber of commerce. Then there are Japanese cham- 
bers of commerce in foreign countries. All these chambers at home and 
&broad constitute the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
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Standardization of Exports 


The export business of, the J apanese people is likewise highly ' 
organized. It is actording to the Law of 1925 that export associations 
are established.. The foreign market? are investigated on the spot 
by these associations. They undertake export on consignment also. 

The standardization of exports is effected in Government as well 
as private test houses. Raw silk, cotton fabrics, fancy mattings, straw 
braids, matches, glassware, brushes, hosiery, enamelled and: ironwares, 
celluloid combs, canned crabs as well as other articles are examined 
and certified as to their grade before export. 


Coal Cartel 


A coal cartel has been functioning in Japan since 1921. The. 
object is to regulate production by restricting i$, raise the price and 
tide over the depression which has been a post-war characteristic of 
the coal trade in Japan as elsewhere. In 1920 the total output 
was 29,244,000 tons. In 1929 it was kept as low down” as 
81,956,000 tons. Absolutely speaking, the figure is of course 
higher than in 1990. But without efforts at restriction it might have 
risen to dangerous proportions. ‘The restriction was raised from 22 
per cent. to 27 per cent. in 1931. 


Pig Iron Union 


Attempts to cartellize pig iron can bë traced back to 1924, 
The object at that time was to bring the private companies and the 
Government factories together under one public limited liability compa- 
ny. The project having failed, there was an attempt in 1925 to arrange 
between the private and the Government works a division of labour 
in output. There was no success in the attempt either. Finally, in 
1927 the Pig Iron Union was established having for its members three 
private companies, Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and Okura, and the Govern- 
ment works Mantesu. The headquarters of the union are located 
at Anshan. It controls the entire production and regulates it accord- 
ing to a fixed system. 

Wrought iron has been under the influence of cartels since 19927. 
The organization can be described in the following manner : 

I. Kozai Rengokai (Association of rolling mills) comprises 
the Government works Yawata and some private mills. This union 
seeks to distribute the production among the members according to 
a quota. The headquarters are at Tokyo. . Geographically the private 
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works of the Association inay be distréhuted*as follows : (a) Eastern: 
Kwanto Group: (1) Nippon Kokan Work (Tokyo), (2) Kamaishi 
Kozan Works (Hokkaido), ° (8) Fuji Seiko Werks (near Tokyo). 
Total production (1929) : 160,006 tons ; (b) Western: Kwansai group: 
(1) Seitetsu (Osaka), (2) Seiko (Kobe), and (9) Kokura (Asano). 
lotal production (1929) : 129,000 tons. ° 

II. Kekko Hyogikai (Associationof private works) is not a regular 
union bound by contracts but a more- or less loose organization of 
wrought iron mills. It comprises 18 membtrs, one of which, namely, 
the Seiko Konwaki, is a union of thirteen works. 


In 1980 the Kozai Rengokai decided upon ‘a restriction of output 


and distributed the restricted quota among the Government and the 
private mills. Since then a centralized organization for the entire iron 
industry of Japan has been in contemplation. The project consists 
in uniting all the works under a common roof and establishing a 
semi-Government company with 200,000,000 yens as capital. A 
common sales syndicate is to be a feature of this organization with 
power not only to control the output but to abolish unpaying works 


as well. 


Steel Sale-Union 


In steel dus the cartellization process since 1927 has given 
rise to the following groups: 

I. Eastern: Kwanto Kozat Hampai Kumiai (East-Japanese Steel 
Sale Union) comprising (1) the Japanese Steel Tube Co. (output 76,000 
tons), (2) the Fuji Steel Works (21,000 tons) and (8) the Kamiashi 
Tron and Steel Works (47,000 tons). It began as a price-cartel which 
functioned in a rather loose manner because the prices agreed upon 
were not always observed by the companies. In 1928, however, the 
union was placed on & more secure footing. 

II. Western: Kwansai Kozat Hambai Kuiniat (West-Japanese 
Steel Sale Union) comprising (1) the Kobe Steel Works, (2) the Osaka 
Tron Works, (8) the Ogura Steel Works and (4) the Asano Works. 
Total output: 100,000 tons. 

A feature of the present organization consists in the fact that 
the Government works Yawata manufacture certain kinds of 
iron which the private companies do not. In 1929 the Union of 
Japanese Steel-producers decided to restrict the output by 30 per cent. 
in order to combat the fall in price. The total production was not to 


exceed 180,000 £. Another activity of Japanese steel cartels consists 
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in the establishment lx Kobe in 1929 wf a. ue Union for pig 
iron. The union intdhds to combat the almost’ monopolistic pogition 
of India in Japanese imports of iron by placing orders in Eürope. » 

In 1931 the output of steel flat bars was curtailed 20 per cent. 
and round bars 45 per cent. : 


. Price Cartel in Copper *. 


The price cartel has been ruling the copper industry since 1930. 
The headquarters are at Osaka. The Fujikawa, the F'ujida, the 
Mitsubishi and the other important companies have entered into an 
agreement to observe the price regulations in a stringent manner. 
The cartel discipline compels each member to deposit a cash at the 
central office by way of caytion. The incoming receipts have likewise 
to be delivered at the head-quarters. . 


Nitrogen Synflicate ` 


The chemical industry is marked by agreements between the 
soda factories. The nitrogen works are not extensive enough to meet 
the requirements of the home market. A Nitrogen Syndicate has 
accordingly been established by the Government which has, further, 
placed at its disposal a loan of 50,000,000 yens. 


Cement Union 


The Union of Japanese Cement Works, reorganized in 1930, 
controls the output and distributes it among the members. The 
more important works are located as follows: (1) Asano, 6 works 
(1,8000,000 t), (2) Onoda, 4 works (500,000 £), (8) Toyokum, 3 works 
(278,000 t£). The export is in the hands of two firms?’ The Union 
has come to the decision that only two companies, the Asano and 
the Jawaki, should specialize in high class cement. ‘he output was 
reduced by 57:5 per cent. in 1932. e 


Merger in Paper Industry 


Not less is paper industry subject to the e an tendencies. 

The big nine factories manufacturing ‘‘ modern ' paper have estab- 

| lished à Ünion which seeks to restrict production. In the middle of 
1999 the Union ordered a curtailment to the extent of 20 per cent, 
Those factories which exceed the quota allotted to each have to pay 

a fine. ‘Towards the close of the same year the restriction in output 
was ordered at a much higher percentage, namely, 30 to 36 per cent. 
according to the size of the establishments, These restrictions have 
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not proved to be adequate enough to > bring [on output down to 
. the actual requirements of' the hoxe and fdreign markets. The 
“Jattst tendency in this branch of indusigy consists in transforming 
the production cartel into, a sales syndicate. In 1982 the curtailment 
was increased to 55 per cent. Recently the Ooi, “Fuji and Karafuto 
companies have formed a merger with 150,000,000 yens as capital. 


Porcelain Export Union 


In regard to the porcelain industry the cartellization process is 
to be observed not so much in manufacture as in the organization of 
sales, especially of exports. The Japan: Porcelain Manufacturers 
Exporting Association was estaklished in 1928. Twenty factories 
representing a capital of 1,020,000 yens and 5,858 working men are 
* members of this Association, which has its headquarters in Nagoya. 
Japanese porcelain has bedén able to invade even the American, 
British and other European markets in a rather striking manner. 


Cotton Spinners’ Association 


The cotton branch of the textile industry is controlled by the 
Cotton Spinning Association which in 1926 represented 90 per cent. 
of the weaving mills, i.e., 1,180,000,000 yards. To-day the Association 
controls 98:5 per cent. of the spindles. It may be observed that the 
Mitsui Cotton Trust is a member of this Association. Rationalization 
has advanced so far that the recently introduced looms work 25 per 
cent. quicker than the best American installations. In 1932 the 
output was curtailed to the extent of 36 per cent. 


Woollen Associations 


Two unifying organizations look after the woollen industry. The 
Nippon Yomo Kogyokai is the association of manufacturers while the 
Nihon Rashasho Kyokat (with the Eastern branch at Tokyo and the 
Western at Osaka) attends to the sales. 


e Silk Unions 


e 
In the silk world of Japan it is possible to observe four different 
organizasions. The oldest is the Yotasha established in 1880 which 
although describing itself as a co-operative society is essentially a 
capitalistic association. It seeks to place on the market the silk 
turned out by the machine-using factories. The Yotasha has indeed 
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served to popularize the «eplacement of hartd-work by machine-work 
in the silk industry of Japan. . . E i 

The next assogiation @f importance is a post-war institution, 
established in 1997, under the ‘name of the Japanesé Imperial Silk 
Syndicate. It i$ a public Jimited company with 50,000,000 yens as 
capital. Its chigf objects consist, first, in buying raw silk up ata 
fixed price, should the market conditions require it, at a rate rather 
lower than the bazer price, and secondly, in offering credit on the 
deposit of raw silk. 

The third centralizing' institution, namely, the Central Silk 
Association, is of older standing. But an event of importance is of 
recent date. In 1928 a tredit of 37,800,000 yens was offered to its 
members in order that 50,000 bales of raw silk might be removed 
from the market. : "€ 

The fourth institution embraces practically all the manufactures 
and may be described as an Industrial Silk Cartel. It was established 
in 1928 with the object, first, of fixing the price in a uniform manner 
and secondly, of controlling the output. * 

It is clear that the entire silk business of Japan from cultivation 
to the marketing of manufactured silk is cartellized and that these 
organizations might with profit be studied in detail by the jute, 
cotton and other agricultural interests in India. 


Rayon Cartel 


The artificial silk (rayon) industry came under a cartel in 1927. 
A restriction in output to the extent of 20 per cent. had to be 
ordered on account of over-production. Curtailments ‘were ordered 
in 1931 and 1932 also. 


Food Products Association ° 


The flour mills have likewise been organized with a view to the 
control of output. There are three big associations which embrace 
90 per cent. of the total production. The Wheat Flour Joint Sales 
Association was established in 1980. The Crab Mgat Packers Sales 
Gild has been established as the sole sales agent of all firms, large 
and small. The fishers deliver the goods to this gild whjch buys 
them up on part-payment system and then places them on the market 
at its own risk. A solidified oil sales gild as well as a sugar milling 
association have been established in 1930. 
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The industrial production and commerctal activities of the 
Japanese people have grown important’ enough to be intimately 
mixed up with the industry and trade of other peoples. This aspect 
of Japan’s connecting links with the different factors of the 
world-economy is manifest in a number of Japanese participations 
in international cartels and conventions. e 


There is, for instance, a German-Japanese ‘‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment ” to the effect that Germany would not export to Japan those 
chemical goods which are manufactured at home under a subsidy of 
the Japanese Government. 


In 1927 the artificial sik interests of Italy tried to come to an 
understanding with those of Japan with the object of fixing a quota in 
regard to exports to the Chinese market. The discussions have borne 
gome definite fruit, as we shall see later. Further, Japan is a member 
of the International Quinine Convention along with Great Britain, 
Holland and Java (Indonesia). The convention came to formal exis- 
tence in 1913 and has been renewed in 1923. 


The most valuable participations of Japan in international eco- 
nomy are to be noticed in the shipping line. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (with 152 ships, 886,000 tons), the Osaka Shosen Kaisha (104 
ships, 48,178 tons) &nd the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (13 ships, 106,515 tons) 
are members of the Pacific Convention established in 1919 along with 
American and British companies. Japanese shipping interests are 
likewise repfesented on the Far Eastern Homeward Conference estab- 
lished in 1922 with the object of fixing the freights and conditions of 
transport on a uniform basis. Other international shipping pools in 
which Japan has a,place are the East Asia Conference and the Dutch 
India Conference. In the former along with J apan the British, the 
Dutch, the French, the German and the Scandinavian lines participate, 
and in the latter the Dutch and the German. 


‘In artificial silk Japan is already a member of the international] 
cartel which embraces the British Courtaulds Company, the German 
Glanzstoff-fabriken and the Italian Snia Viscose. The electric bulbs 
cartel was In pre-war years confined to the European countries. Since 
the war J apan as well as the U. S. A. have been participating in this 
international institution for the regulation of prices and control of 
output, 
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Kindly of Cartels * he. 


The cantels descyibed ieee mey be «classified according to scope 
as follows: " : ° 

First, we have the limjtation of output to which the unions have 
compelled’ cotton gpinning, silk spinning, rayon, hemp, cement, super- 
phosphate, bleaching soda, sulphuric acid, paper, cardboard, copper, 
pig iron, coal, sugar, alcohol and tinned crab to submit. 

Secondly, joint sales. are enjoyed by the different firms producing 
each of the following articlbs : hemp yarn, cotton cre pe, ramie yarn, 
cement, pig iron, round iron bars, thick steel! plates, thin steel plates, 
steel angles, steel sheets, iron and wire rod, copper plates, copper 
goods, paper pulp, flour, carbide, super-phosphates, sulphuric acid, 
sugar, tinned crab, electric goods. $ 

Thirdly, the chief aim of certain wnions is to promote price 
agreement, for instance, among the producers of hemp yarn, cotton 
crepe, ramie yarn, thin steel plates, copper plates, kerosene oil, cement, 
super-phosphates, calcerous nitrogen, bleaching soda, paper, and tinned 
crab. 

Fourthly, iron, steel and super-phosphates have unions such as 
have joint purchase of materials for their chief objects. 

And finally, we have the export cartels, for example, in cement, 
copper, super-phosphates and printing ink. 
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: By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 
Calgutta 


T5 an article published in the Calcuttaeheview for December last I 

tried to describe the life of Rafnmohun Roy till 1804 with the help 
of two new sources of information which I had been so fortunate as to 
come upon. Itis my purpose 4n this instalment to draw upon the 
same material with a view to carrying the story forward not only to 
the time when Rammohun settled down in Calcutta (1814), but con- 
siderably further still so that the account of his properties and mone- 
tary affairs, about which bewilderingly confused notions prevail, 
might be set down with as ‘much clearness as is permitted by the new 
einformation available to us. 


Rammohun and John Digby. 


The nine years from the middle of 1805 to the middle of 1814 
constitute the period of Rammohun's close association with John 
Digby, a Civilian in the Company's service. Before this Rammohun 
had been associated with another Civilian, Thomas Woodforde, in the 
double capacity of creditor and subordinate, and he had probably 
followed Woodforde to Murshidabad when the latter took up his new 
appointment there in February, 1804. Woodforde, however, had 
fallen ill and proceeded to sea in August, 1805. After this Rammohun 
caine to be associated with Digby, and did not leave his side as long 
as he felt himself fn need of employment. For nine years he follow- 
ed Digby from Ramgarh to Jessore, Jessore to Bhagalpur, from 
Bhagalpur to Rangpur ; and even when he came af last to take up 
his residence in Calcutta, Digby’s friendship for him and his influence 
over Digby remained unimpaired. We havea very vivid description 
of his coming to Bhagalpur (January, 1809) in the course of his wan- 
derings in the wake of his patron ina statement of Sir Frederick 
Hamiléon, the Collector of the district,* with whom he was involved 


* See my paper on * Rammohan Roy and sh Hnglish Official’ published in tlic 
Modern Review for June, 1929, pp. 682-85. 
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in an altercation o his, Very atrivals “Out the afternoon of the first 
of January last [1809], ‘writes Sir Frederick Hamilton, “I rode to a 
brick kiln near my house, „where I alighted from my horse. Wehile 
standing on tlie top of the kila, I observed coming towards it, a 
palanquin higidy decorated, attended by four chupprasseys. I turned 
toa servant of mine and enquired who it was coming along ; he 
replied, Mr. Digby’s Dewan, Baboo Rammohuh Roy. He passed 
Within about 6 ft. of where I was standing, elegantly dressed in blue 
silk and silver fringe..." : 

This is perhaps the ‘place to, correct the inaccurate notion that 
throughout this period Rammohun was in the service of the Hast 
India Company. As.a matter of fact he was employed directly 
under the Company only for two short periods, first, as the Sherista- 
dar of the Faujdari Court at Ramgarh from August to October, 1806, 
while Digby was officiating as the Magistrate of the Zila Court of 
Ramgarh, and, secondly, as temporary Dewan to the Collector of. 
Rangpur—again under Digby—for some months from December, 
1809, onwards.! Digby had become a great friend and admiret of 
Rammohun and had made strenuous efforts to get the temporary 
nomination of Rammohun as his Dewan confirmed by the Board of 
Revenue. The Board, however, were not prepared todo so, and 
when in spite of their refusal Digby pleaded for his protegé with some 
warmth, they wrote back that they ‘‘would certainly feel themselves 
compelled to take very serious notice of any repetition of similar dis- 
respect towards them.” After this Digby had no other 
course open to him but to apologize. At the same time he suggest- 
ed to the Board that he might be allowed to ‘‘authorize Rammohun 
Roy to act as Dewan for a few months longer, by which means the 
Board will be enabled to judge of his real qualifications, and of the 
propriety or impropriety of confirming him in the office of Dewan.” 
The Board, however, could not revise their opinion, and in the 
end Digby nominated Munshi Hemaitullah to the post (28th March 
1811), to which the Board agreed. 

What, it may be asked, were the reasons behind this determina- 
tion of the Board not to appoint Rammohun to a post of financial 
responsibility and power, in spite of the unqualified recommendations 
of the Collector and the man on the spot ? If their letter to Digby 


the Board wrote: 


1 fRammohun's "name is found in the officers’ list of Rangpur Collectorate on the 30th 
April, 1810, as Dewan of the court, but in the Ust of the next year bis name could not be 


found. "See The Modern Review for September 1928, p. 275. 
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It is essentialfy necéssary that all persóns ^l may be appointed 
to the responsible office of Dewan shard have béen some time in the 
habits of transacting revenue details and'also be well acquainted with 
the Regulations relating to revenue, matters and*the. general system 
observed in the collection? of the revenue...The sétvice performed by 
Rammohan Roy as Acting Sheristadar of æ Faujdari Court cannot be 
considered by the Board as rendering him in any degree competent to 
perform the more important duties of a Dewan which are in their 
nature totally different. They are of opinion the security of a Dewan 
should not, if it can be avoided, be persons holding lands in the 
district, as they possibly might gbtain tm undue influence in the 
district.” (15 Jany., 1810.) 


The real reasons are, however, to be found in a note of Mr. 
Burrish Crisp, the acting President and Senior Member of the Board. 


Fe wrote: 
v. 


I understand the man recommended by Mr. Digby was formerly 
"X" in the confidential employ of Mr. Woodforde when acting Collector 
of Dacca Jellalpur. I have also heard unfavourable mention of his 
“conduct as Sheristadar at Ramghur. Under the circumstances I feel 
averse to giving my voice for his confirmation as Dewan at Rungpur. 
Indeed, it may be sufficient to say as an objection, that a Faujdari Court 
is no school for knowledge in the Rev. Dept., and his three months 
of service as Sheristadar of that Court at Ramghur certainly cannot 
be considered as any qualification for the very important Revenue 
appointment of Dewan which Mr. D. proposes giving to him. 


I further consider the security offered as very objectionable on a 
general principle. The security of a zemindar should not in my 
opinion ever be taken for the Dewan of the zillah in which his lands 
are situated. 


Thus we fiyd that Rammohun’s service under the Company was 
for very short periods,only. For the rest of the time he must have 
been in the private employ of Digby. We definitely know that at 
Jessore (January to June, 1808) Rammohun was acting as the private 
Munshi of Digby and at Bhagalpur also he must have held a similar 
office.! This does not, however, exclude the possibility of his also 

e 
e 


1 Ín my article on * Rammohun Hoy in the Service of the East India Company,” 
published in the Modern Review for May, 1930, I put forward the hypothesis that after 
the Board off Revenue had refused to confirm the appointment‘of Rammohun as Dewan, 
Digby got him appointed guardian of the minor proprietors of the estate of Rajkishor 
Chaudhuri of Udasi Pargana under the name of ‘‘ Rammohun Sharma " on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 8 and that he settled in Calcutta early in 1815. This supposition does not 
seem to be tenable in the light of the new information I have before me. It transpires from 
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being engaged in bufiness or ‘some other, form .of „money-making, for 
we find him employing à man named Bhawani Ghose as his accognt-* 
ant at Rangpur. Whis indicates that his monetary transactions in 
Rangpur were of censiderable volume. j i 


Rammohun acquires more Property. 
+ 


During all these yeays Rammohun continued to prosper and added 
item after item to his landed ‘property just as his relations drifted 
from pecuniary difficulties to poverty and from poverty to indigence. 
In 1808 and 1809 (1215 and 1916 B.S.) respectively his friend 
Rajiblochan Roy bought ‘for him the taluqs Beerlook and Kissenu- 
gar (both in Pargana Jahanabad). On some unspecified date but’ 
during this period, another taluq—Serantpur (Pargana Bhursut)—was 
bought from Ramdhan Chatterji on his behalf in the name of 
Jagannath Mazumdar for Rs. 725. It should also be remembered» e. 
that during all these years Rammohun was maintaining an establish- 
ment in Calcutta and sending there the money which he was saving. 
It was credited to his account by his tahbildar and accountants.! 


Meanwhile Rammohun’s important taluqs of Rameshwarpur and 
Govindpur were being managed by MRajiblochan Roy, as the benamdar 
of Gurudas Mukherji, Rammohun's nephew. As, however, the twelfth 
year of Rajiblochan Roy’s nominal ownership was drawing to a close, 
Rammohun thought it prudent to re-assert his rights to Rameshwarpur 
and Govindpur. With this object in view two transactions were 
completed towards the beginning of 1812. In the first place, on the 
joint application of Rajiblochan Roy and Gurudas Mukherji, the name 
of Gurudas, then aged 24 years, was registered at the Collectorate 
of Bardwan as the real proprietor of the taluqs and a document, signed 
by Dewan Shibnarayan and dated January 6,° 1812, obtained from 
the Collectorate.? ^ Secondly, Gurudas Mukherji, who was then at 
Rangpur, executed on lth January, 1812, a document in favour of 
his uncle, and this document, to which Nandakumar Vidyalankar 


this that Rammohun had left Rangpur by the middle of 1814, prébably on the same date ag 
Digby. who handed over charge as Collector on July 20, 1814, and was in Calcutta before 
September of the same year, while one Rammohun Sharma was still acting as guardian of 
the minors as late as February, 1815. Rammohun Roy and Rammohun Sh&rma cannot, 
therefore, be the same person, unless it is assumed that Rammohun went back once more 
to Rangpur to settle the affairs of the minors’ estate. 
Deposition of Gopimohan Chatterji. 

2 This document describes Gurudas as the ‘'son of Sridhar Mukherji and grandson of 

Ramkant [Ramnarayan ?] Mukherji.” 
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(Hariharanandanath Tirthaswami) of jPalpata Yas a witness,’ was 

*regjstered as a deed of sale on the same date béfore Digby as the Dep. 
Register. By this Gurudas sutrendered all ‘his clainas to Rameshwarpur 
and Govindpur. Rammohun did not, however; take immediate 
possession of these taluqs and for two years left them to stand in the 
name of Gurudas. .° . 

We must now turn to the village-home of Rammohun where his 
relatives and family were living. When Rammohfin went to Murshi- 
dabad his elder brother, Jagamohan Roy. was still in Midnapur jail 
as a revenue defaulter, and his mother Tarini Devi contributed Rs. 10 
a month towards his support. He was trying to get a loan from his 
rich brother so that he might satisfy the Government about his sincere 
intention to pay his arrears of revenue and become free, and on 18th 

*February, 1805, he obtained one thousand rupees from Rammohun after 
executing a bond and promisiflg to repay the loan with interest. This 
money.was paid to the Government and Jagamohan was released from 

-@ «jail on. March 9, 1805. He had, however, to execute a kistbandi bond 
tq, pay the balance of revenue due from him, which amounted to Rs. 
3,858, in monthly instalments of Rs. 150, his securities being Ramlochan 
Roy and Soobachand [Shibchand ?] Roy. This engagement he was 
totally unable to fulfil before his death in Chaitra, 1218 or March-April, 
1812. This did not prevent the Government from pressing their claims 
on his only son, Govindaprasad Roy, who had succeeded him at the age 
of fifteen or so, and after ten years of prolonged correspondence even 
the homestead and lakheraj lands which Govindaprasad had inherited 
from his father were advertised for sale to satisfy the claims of the 
Government, though I have not been able to ascertain as yet whether 
the property was actually sold. Ramlochan Roy, the youngest son of 
Ramkanta Roy, and step-brother of Rammohun had also died in Paus, 


1 Very little is known of Hariharanandanath. The Sumachar Durpun, in its issue 
of February 11, 1832 (80 Magh, 1238 B.S.) wrote on the occasion of his death : 


‘Attainment of Saleation.—Nundokoomar Beedyalungkar was a teacher at Palparha 
near Sook-saugur, and was the elder brother of Ramchandra Beedyabageesh, teacher of 
the law shastras in the Calcutta Sungskrit College. It would be difficult now to find 
any person so conversant with the Nyadurshuns and tuntras as the Beedyalungkar 
Bhattacharjya was. We never saw any one who had such a command of language. 
When he was veryeyoung he relinquished secularlife, and travelled in many directions ; 
and for nearly the last twenty years he resided at Benares. Many Rajas at Benares, 
and many of the inhsbitants of Calcutta and of the Western Provinces, were his reli. 
gious disciples. When he had lived about twelve years in Benares, he came for once to 
Calentta, and then published a book called the Koolarnuba. The people of Benares 
greatly Honoured him ; and we have heard that after he bad relinquished secular life he 
obiained the title of- Huree-Huranundunath Teerthuswamee-koolabudhoot. At length 
when seventy years of age, he was taken to God at Benares, at the full moon on the 
morning of the 5th of this Magh. We doubtless grieve for his death ; for it will be very 
difficult now to find his like. He has left only one son, Mritoonjoy Bhuttacharjya, who 
resides with his unoles."' : 
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1216 B.S., corresponding to sDecepiber-January, 1809-1810,! and these 
deaths left Rammohun as the head of the house. i : 

During these years of Bardship for*the family Rammohun was, 
however, continuously. absent not only from ‘his mother, brother and 
other relations, but also from his wives and son. Only his nephew 
Gurudas Mukherji. stayed with him for four years, at Rangpur from 
1809 to 1818. This separation, according to Rammohun’s own state- 
ment, lasted 11 years, that isto say, from the death of his father in 1803 
to the date of his coming pack to Calcutta in 1814. Rammohun and 
Gurudas learnt about the death of Jagamohan from a letter of Gurudas’s 
father. The family priest, Radhakristo Bhattacharyya, also deposed 
that Rammohun was absent from home when Jagamohan died. 

This undisputed fact of Rammohun’s absence from home from 
1808 to 1814 spoils a rather picturesque anecdote told in Miss ‘Collet’s 
biography about how Rammohun came to take a vow to uproot the cus- 
tom of Sati. The story, which she tells on the authority of Rajnarain 
Bose ‘‘who learnt the fact," as Miss Collet says, “from his father, an, 


esteemed disciple of Rammohun Roy,” is to be found on page 15 of her . 


biography and runs as follows: 


At the death of his eldest brother Jaganmohun in 1811, the widow 
became a Suttee. It is said that Rammohun had endeavoured to 
persuade her beforehand against this terrible step, but in vain. When, 
however, she felt the flames she tried to get up and ercape from the 
pile ; but her orthodox relations and the priests forced her down with 
bamboo poles, and kept her there to die, while drums and brazen 
instruments were loudly sounded to drown her shrieks. Rammohun, 
unable to save her, and filled with unspeakable indignation and pity, 
vowed within himself then and there, that he would never rest until 
the atrocious custom was rooted out. 


We have no means of knowing whether any of the wives of 
Jagamohan—he had three 2 of them—followed him to the pyre. It 
is not absolutely improbable, but these self-immolations do not seem 
to have been customary in the family, for all three of Ramkanta Roy’s 
wives lived after him. In any case, it is certain that Rammohun 


1 Radhakristo Banerji Bhattacharyya, the family priest, says in® his deposition that 
Ramlochan Roy died at Langulpara where he was removed two days before his death from 
his house at Radhanagar. The date of his death, as quoted above, is given in Govinda- 
prasad’s plaint from which, as well as from Rammohun's answer to it, we also lesen that 
Ramlochan left behind him a widow named Labangalata Devi, and one son named Hara- 
govinda Roy, and also a daughter named Drubamoyee who afterwards married one Durga- 
prasad Mukherji by whom she had at the time issue, both male and female. The son died 
in Bhadra, 1221 (Aug.-Sep, 1814) leaving a wife—Harasundari Devi, to mourn his logs. 

2 Deposition of Ramtanu Roy. 
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could not have played tlie part issigned to him gn the story, as at the 
time of his brother’s death and for thore titan two years that 


óvénil he continued to live as a Kong puts . : 


* . 
. ee 


Rammohun settles in Calcutta. 


When about to proceed on long furlough Digby handed over 
charge of, the Rangpur collectorate to one Mr. «Smelt on 20th July, 
1814. 1 So, towards the middle of 1814 we find Rammohun in 
Calcutta, his wanderings ended atelast. "By this time he had amassed 
a fortune which had made him independent of further exertions. He 
accordingly decided to live in Calcutta and, like all persons who had 
arrived, began to put his affairs in order and look about for a house 
in which to live comfortably. Thus in 1814 we find him buying two 
houses in Caleutta—the first, an upper-roomed house with wide 
grounds in Chowringhee from one Elizabeth Fenwick for Rs. 20,317, 
and the other, an upper-roomed garden-hoüse at Simla (now occupied. 


by the Depy. Commissioner of Police, N. Divn., Calcutta)’ from one 


Francis Mendes for Rs. 18,000. It must have been also at this time 
that he sold the Jorasanko house which he had got from his father. 

At the same time he took steps to assert finally and conclusively 
his rights over the taluqs of Rameshwarpur and Govindpur which were 
still standing in the books of the Collector of Bardwan m the name of 
his nephew, Gurudas Mukherji. On 7th September, 1814, on the 
joint application of Rammohun and Gurudas, the taluqs were regis- 
tered formally in the name of Rammohun and a potta issued by the 
Collector to him. Rammohun states in his reply that ‘‘ in order to 
compensate’ Gurudas Mukherji for the disappointment which he ex- 
perienced '' he transferred to the latter, by a deed of gift, his own 
share of theepaternal house at Langulpara. Gurudas Mukherji, on 
the contrary, says in his. deposition that he, Gurudas Mukherji, 
‘ secured no consideration '' for the surrender of the taluqs and that. 
'* he suffered the same i be done because the said taluqs in fact 
belonged to Rammohun.’ 

While Rammohun was thus busy with other affairs he did not 
forget to provide a house in the country for his family. The old 
house a£ Langulpara had apparently no attractions for him. We have 
evidence to show that about this time or shortly before an estrange- 
ment was growing up between himself and his mother on account of 


1 -Board of Revenue Cons. 29 July, 1814, Nos. 16-17, 
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his changed opinions UR ways . of. living: He, therefore, decided to 
leave his paternal housk and builtiva new one for himself in a village 
close by called Raghunathpur, "The plot of land—12 to 13 bighas fn 
extent—selected for this house belonged to the taluqof Krishnagar 
bought by Rajiblechan on his behalf in 1809. The work of laying out 
the gardens on this piece of land had begun in 1812. (1219 B.S.) and 
was completed by 1817 (1224 B.S.). The work on the buildings began 
in 1816, and from 28 January, 1817 (17 Magh, 1223) the family of 
Rammohun occupied the house though it_ was still unfinished. The 
whole work was in the chafge of Rammohun’ s trusted naib Jagannath 
Mazumdar. ! 


Govindaprasad Roy’s Sujt against Rammohun., 


After his settling down in Calcutta, Rammohun wase quickly , 
recognized as one of the notabilities of Bengali society of those days. 
He had money, the passport to society, and could associate on terms 
of intimacy with the new-rich Bengalis who became the founders of 
the aristocracy of Calcutta. He lived in a sumptuous style as became 
his position and ambitions and took prominent part in all the public 
activities of his times. His Maniktala garden-house echoed not only 
to the chanting of the Upanishads but also to the melodious voice of 
Nickee, the most fashionable nautch-girl and singer of the age.2 But 
he had also his troubles, not only in the polemics which he invited and 
delighted in, but in long-drawn-out lawsuits as well. Of these only 
one comes within the scope of this article, and this was filed by his 
nephew Govindaprasad Roy, a young man of about twenty, on 23rd 
June, 1817, before the Equity Division of the Supreme Court. ‘The 
accounts given in the current biographies of this lawsuit are charac- 
teristically wide of the mark. Dr. Carpenter, for example, writes: 


‘Rammohun Roy recently stated that every effort h&d been made 
for the purpose, and that he had had, at an enermous expense, to 
defend himself against a series of legal proceedings instituted for the 
purpose of depriving him of caste, and thereby of his patrimonial in- 
heritance. Through his profound acquaintance, however, with the 


1 Depositions of Gurudas Mukherji and Guruprasad Roy i Goviadapeaad Roy's 
Plaint. 

2 “18283, May.—The other evening we went to a party given by Rammohun Roy, a 
rich Bengallee baboo; the grounds, which are extensive, were well illuminated, and 
excellent fireworks displayed. 

In various rooms of the house nach girls were dancing and singing... The style of 
singing was curious; at fimes the tunes proceeded finely from their noses; ome of the airs 
were very pretty; one of the women was Nickee, the Catalani of the East." (Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, ete., by Fanny Parkes, London, 1850, i. 29-30, 
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Hindu law, he *baffled the fold ‘of his interested enemies, and proved 
in the Courts of Justice tltat he had not forfeitdd his rights. 


” We also find Mr. William ames. Stating the same thing in. 8 
lecture deliveted in Boston some time after Ramimohun’s death : 


When the death of Rammohun Roy's elder brother made him the 
head of the faniily, she [his mother] instituted suits against her son 
both in the King’s and Company's Courts, with a view to disinherit 
him ad an apostate and infidel, which, according to strict Hindu law, 
excludes from the present and disqualifies for the future possession of 
any ancestral property, and even"aecording to many authorities, of any 
property, that is self-acquired. She was defeated in this attempt. 


These accounts could obviously have been written by men pre-occu- 


ə pied above everything else with religious reform and unfamiliar both 


with law and legal procedure. The truth behind this lawsuit is, how- 
ever, more sober. I dealt with this suit in an article published in this 
Review more than three years ago.! But it is only very recently that I 
have been able to discover all the documents and depositions connected 
‘with this case, which not only make it perfectly intelligible but 
also show it to be commonplace enough as an example of litigation. 
What Govindaprasad Roy wanted was not to deprive Rammohun of his 
patrimony by proving him to be an apostate. He only claimed a 
share in some of the properties held and enjoyed by Rammohun on 
the ground that they belonged to an undivided and joint Hindu 
family. As I have already discussed at some length the circumstances 
out of which the case arose, and the plausibility or otherwise of 
Govindaprasad Roy’s claim, I shall not repeat the arguments. The 
only thing “necessary to state here is that cases like this occur even 
now, and there is nothing which makes it more preposterous than 
the rich harvest of lawsuits Bengal’s numerous lawyers live by. 

But the form qf a suit does not always reveal the motive behind 
it, and Govindaprasad Roy might have been prompted by reasons 
which are not stated in the plaint. The fact that one of the parties 
was rich and the other extremely poor is by itself a sufficient temp- 
tation in this country to take advantage of some formal or actual 
loophole in the? family arrangements. But from Rammohun’s side 
comes a suggestion which attempts to put a different complexion 
on the case. This is worth discussing at some length. 


1 * A Chapter in the Personal History of Raja Rammohun Roy ''—Calcutta Review for 
August 1931. 
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In tbe special interrogatories abeant to be put*to Tarini Devi, if 
produced, we find thts following: ` ° t. 


Have you not had eserious disputes and differences with your a 
son the defendant Rammohun * Roy on acequnt of his#eligious opinions 
and have you not instigated and prevailed on your grandson the com- 
plainant to institute the present suib against the said defendant as 
a measure of revenge because the said defendant hath refused to 
practise the rites and ceremonies of the Hindoo Religion in the manner 
in which you wish the same to be practised or performed? Have not 
you and the complainant and other members of your family estranged 
yourself and themselves from All intercourse with the defendant on 
account of his religious: opinions and writings? Have you not re- 
peatedly declared that you desired the ruin of the defendant and that 
there will not only be ne sin but thatit will be meritorious to effect the 
temporal ruin of the defendant, provided he shall not° resume o» 
follow the religious usages and worshipof his forefathers. Have you 
not publicly declared that it will not be sinful to take away the 
life of a Hindoo who forsakes the idolatry ;and ceremonies of worshi;: 
usually practised by persons of that religion? Has not the defendant 
in fact refused to practise the rites and ceremonies of the Hintloo 
Religion in respect to the worship of Idols? Have not you and 
the complainant and others of the defendant's relations had several 
meetings and conversations on this subject and declare solemnly on 
your oath whether you do not know and believe that the present 
suit would not have been instituted if the defendant had not acted 
in religious matters contrary to your wishes and entreaties and differ- 
ently from the practices of his ancestors ? Do you not in your 
conscience believe that you will be justified in giving false testimony 
and in doing everything in your power to effect the ruin of the defen- 
dant and to enable the complainant to succeed in the present suit 
inasmuch as the defendant has refused to continue the worship of 
Idols? Did you not since the commencement of this suit make a 
personal application to the defendant at his House in Simla in 
Calcutta for the grant of a piece of land that the profits thereof might 
be applied towards the worship of an Idol and did not the defendant 
offer you a large sum of money to be distributed in charity to the 
poor but refuse to contribute in any manner to the encouragement 
of the worship of Idols? Were you not on that occasion exceedingly 
displeased with the defendant and did you not then express your 
displeasure with the defendant for having refused to comply with 


your request? Declare etc. "e 


As, however, Tarini Devi was neither produced in Court nor 
examined in the end, we have no means of ascertaining what answer 
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to these questions Would-have beeri -fortheomiag from Govindaprasad 
Roy’g side. It may not be absolutely, tmprobabld that the questions 
' wexe framed with a view to influencing the foreign judge by suggest- 
ing that Hammohun was being persecuted on accéunt of the freedom 
of his thought. Sir Edward Hyde East, before whom the case was 
being argued, knew Rammohun in connectión with the establishment 
of the Hindu CoMege and was also aware of the ‘antipathy of the 
orthodox Hindus towards him. A suggestion of some extraneous 
factor in the shape of Rammohun’s anti-idolatrous activities would 
thus not be wholly wasted on him. Therę i$ also another small but 
interesting detail to be noted in thi$ connection. When being sworn 
in for his formal reply in this case Rammohun held the treatise on 
Vedant in his hand, as is shown by the following endorsement in 
Chief Justice Sir Edward Hyde Hast’s own hand at the end of Ram- 
"mohun's reply to Govindaprasad's plaint : 


The defendant in addition to the ordinary mode of swearing for 
»«e „3 person of his caste and condition held in his hands at the time the 
Vedant. 


This gesture can hardly be said to have been free from all touch 
of self-consciousness, if not exactly of pose, and it falls perfectly 
into line with the move made,on Rammohun’s behalf to put a reli- 
gious complexion on the case. But, on the other hand, it is very 
likely that some estrangement had really taken place between Ram- 
mohun and his mother on account of his changed habits of life and 
opinions. Such estrangements take place every day. And in the 
case of Rammohun and his family the difference of opinion had perhaps 
gone very fari 


1 The current stories about the estrangement between Rammohun and his parents 
or family on account of the change in his religious opinions seem to stand in need of con- 
siderable revision. We do not find any evidence of a quarrel between the son and the 
father. On the contrary even after 1796 Rammohun visited his father occasionally and 
looked after his properties. The deed of gift or partition by which Rammohun had received 
some prcperty from his father had this condition attached to it that Rammohun and his 
brothers should in equal shares defray the expenses of the religious ceremonies of the 
family deity. Rammohun had agreed to this and had, on his own specific testimony 
regularly paid these charges till at least 1801. Rammohun's alienation from the family to 
which all biographers and he himself also refer must therefore have taken place much later 
and possibly concerned the relations between himself and his mother rather than those 
between him and his ffther. The disagreement over tbe Sradh ceremony of Ramkanta Roy 
is the earliest indication thet we have of a quarrel between the mother and the son. This, 
however, is more plausibly explained by family and personal reasons. It should also be 
remembered that Rammohun on his own statement was continuously absent from home from 
1808 to 1814. Consequently there could hardly be any opportunity for a religious dispute to 
grow up between the mother and the son, and it could not possibly have come to a head 
before Rammohun again met his relations, 7.e., after 1814. The whole subject will be 
treated by me in detail with citations from documents in an article shortly to be 
published. 
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This does not, however, , mean *that- the dispute between the 
mother and the son requires the*interpretation ofdiharily put upon it : 
by writers ignorant of the real facts of Rammohun’s life. Tt was ‘hot 
simply the case of an enlightened reformer dyiven to naartyrdom by an 
obscurantist society. The quarrel between Rammohun and his family 
and other countrymen was due principally to two, reasons. The first 
of these was his constant association with Muhammadans and affec- 
tation of Muhammagan ways, which caused him to be regarded as 
something. of a turncoat and renegade, and the second was the 
aggressiveness of his monotheistic beliefs. We find confirmation of 
the first supposition in a letter which Sir Hyde East wrote to Js 
Harington on 18th May 1816. Referring to the Hindu community’s 
hostility towards Rammohun, Sir Edward Hyde East writes: 


They particularly disliked (and this I believe is at the bottom of 
the resentment) his associating hims8lf so much as he does with 
Mussulmans, not with this or that Mussulman, as a personal friend, 
but being continually surrounded by them, and suspected to partake of jue 
meals with them. In fact, he has, I believe, newly withdrawn himself 
from the society of his brother Hindus, whom he looked down upon, 
which wounds their pride. ! 


As regards the aggressiveness of his monotheistic beliefs, it is 
certainly traceable to his Muhammadan training through which he 
had imbibed something of the intolerant monotheism of the Semitic 
peoples. Hinduism is not, and has never been, hostile to monotheism 
as such. But it has not got the abhorrence and horror of polytheism 
which characterizes the Jewish and the Islamic peoples, and so would 
never consent to dethrone its gods. This was more than Rammohun 
was ready to concede. It is this which drove a wedge between him 
and his co-religionists. 


However that might be, Rammohun defended his case with 
energy. He engaged Benjamin Turner, one of the foremost solicitors 
of Calcutta, on his behalf and produced an imposing array of witnesses 
on his side. The suit, however, was not fought out to the bitter 
end. Then as now, a poor man had no chance in a law-court against. 
a rich adversary. The expensive litigation ruined the impecunious 
Govindaprasad, and in the end he withdrew the suit against his uncle 
and asked his forgiveness. He made his recantation in a Bengali 


1 For the full text of tbe letter, the reader is referred to my article on “ Rammohun 
Roy as an Educational Pioneer " published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for June, 1980. 
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letter, dated 29th October; 1810 f14 Katie, 1996 B.8.),a translation of 
which is given below: ` i ME 
e : . š i ‘ 

At the instigation of other pegple I lodged" a -false suit in the 
Equity Division of the'Suprerhe Court, claiming from you a share 
of the property. I now realize that owing to my mistake in embark- 
ing on this affair I am suffering a good many troubles and also causing 
you mental worry and expenditure. You are in the place of my 
father ; therefore, if you will forgive my offenées and permit me 
to approach you, I shall explain all the particulars to you in 
person. ! è j 


This abject surrender ended the family feud, and Rammohun, 
now victorious, took compassion on his nephew and secured for him 
the post of the Abkari Daroga of Bardwan (1822) by influencing 
Digby, his friend, then acting Collector of Bardwan. The following 
passage in a letter of Mr. “Digby deals with the story of Govinda- 


prasad : 
e , 
Govindaprasad Roy his eousin...... ruined himself by an unsuccess- 


ful lawsuit in the Supreme Court which he had carried on during 
my absence in Europe against his uncle Rammohun Roy; the latter, 
after my return, from compassion for his nephew’s distress, was 
induced to request me to give him a situation to keep him from 
starving. 


The security for Govindaprasad Roy was no less a person than 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who must have been induced to accept this 
responsibility at the instance of his friend Rammohun. 


1 Calcutta Review for August, 1931. 
2 Ibid, 


SOME ASPECTS OF'LABOU QA T 
LEGISLATION IN INDIA AND JAPAN' 


By SasapHaR SINHA, B.SC. ECON., PH.D. ECON. (LOND. ) 


JHE economic position of Japan with her limited natural resources and 
growing population—grewing at a rate even faster than that of India 
—is potentially inferior to that of*India. India's agricultural resources, 

for example, are nearly fifteen times as great as those of Japan, while 
her population is only a little more than four or five times as great. 
Moreover, in the abundance of raw materials Japan can stand no 
comparison with India. The relative growth of population in the" 
two countries is even more significant. Tt follows that the relative 
poverty of India, as measured in terms of annual income per head,? 
cannot solely be explained by the pressure of population on the soil, * 


The economie conditions of the two countries may be viewed 
from two points. First, it should be noted that the agricultural 
productivity of Japan per acre of land is two or three times greater 
than that of India. This must be attributed to the higher educational 
level of the Japanese peasantry, for it has facilitated the application 
of science to agriculture, in spite of the fact that the characteristic 
rural economy of both India and Japan is similar. In the second 
place, the Industrial progress of India has been small. In 1929, 
for instance, the number of industrial workers in Japan (including 
miners and transport-workers, etc.) was nearly three milliqus, while the 
corresponding figures for India were about two millions. In other 
words, had India been industrialised to the same extent, her industrial 
population (including miners, transport-workers, etc.) would have been 
something like twelve to fifteen millions ; that is to say, judged by the 
number of industrial workers Japan is roughly six to seven times as 


l'In view of the fact that Japan is very much in the limelight in India at the present 
time, the writer of this article thinks that the conclusions he reached on the above topic 
in his thesis: Post-War Labour Legislation in India -a Comparison with Japan, 
submitted -for the Ph.D. Degree of the University of Londog in 1932, may be found 
interesting. It is the author's belief that the future of Indian industries, and particularly 
of the cotton industry, lies primarily in the increase of efficiency in Indian labour. The 
raising of tariffs, as has been tried recently against Japanese cotton imports, is at best 
a palliative but no solution to our industrial problems. | . l 

2 According to recent caleulation the per capita income in Japan is Rs. 294, t.0., almost 
three times thab of India. See Dr. R. K. Das' article, The Problem of India's Overpopulation, 
in the Modern Review, November, 1931. 
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industrialised as India. - At the’ saine tinie, J&pan has made striking 

. advance in industrial efficiency. e[ndeed, in some branches of 
industry, notably textiles, she is competing on a’ level with some of 
the most advanged industrial countries of the world: The industrial 
efficiency of India is in striking contrast to that .of Japan, The 
poverty of India can now be viewed in a new light. In brief, it 
must be explained’ by the fact—and it is an irrefutable conelusion-- 
that the absurdly low level of income per head in India is in the 
main due to inadequate exploitation, or eve: lack of exploitation, of 


the resources of the country. . 


Bearing this discussion in mind, attention may now be turned 
io the main enquiry. What progress has labour legislation made in 
India and in Japan since the war ? — Whad effect, if any, has it had 

* e on the efficiency of industrial labour ? 

To begin with, a fewe preliminary remarks must be made. It 

should be borne in mind that the course of Japanese labour legislation 

wg. differs in some important respects from that of the Indian. The 
latter, for instance, has been primarily concerned with the limitations 
of the hours of employment of labour, while in Japan greater 
emphasis has been laid on that aspect of legislation which directly 
contributes to the health of the workers. This is a difference of capital 
importance and undoubtedly goes far to account for some of the 
significant differences—chief among which is efficiency—of the Indian 
and Japanese labour. On the other hand, the Japanese labour laws 
bearing on the restriction of the hours of work are defective in as 
much as they embody special clauses which seriously limit the effec- 
tiveness of some of the main provisions of the laws. A characteristic 
example of this feature of the law is furnished by the provision of the 
factory law with regard to the abolition of night work for women and 
young persons. Thus, although night work between 10 P.M. and 
5 A.M. was officially: abolished from July 1, 1929, what is called 
“ special general" permission was immediately granted to enable 
factories employing such workers to work up to 11 p.m. The admi- 
nistrative aspect of the Japanese labour laws is even more defective. 
The seriousness of the matter is obvious. For, in the last resort, the 
effectiveness of the labour laws depends not on the text of the laws 
but on how well they are administered and to what degree their provi- 
sions are enforced. 


! See writer's articles : Some Aspects of Japan's Economic Problems 
n th 
non Review, December, 1932, and On Japanese Labour in '" Capital," 23rd March 
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The J ed factory jov falls short, of the, „Indian legislation in 
some of its actual provisions.” The first important difference lies 1 ine 
its scope. Thus although Ww applies to a4] workers employed in cer ‘tain 
factories, the most important provision, viz., the prowfsion with regard 
to the limitation of th& hours of work is confined only to the 
j protected `° classes of workers, that is, women; and male workers 
. under the age of sixteen. On the other hand, under the Japanese law no 
distinction is made between “ half-timers'' (/.e., those undep the age of 
fifteen under the Indianlay) and adult women workers. Thus in Japan 
a boy or girl over fifteen (over twedve, if he or she has completed ele- 
mentary education) may be employed for full ten hours per day like 
adult women workers. This situation is bound to put India at a disad- 
vantage in so far as the cost of production is concerned. For boys over 
sixteen years of age there is no legal limitation at all. Similar remarkse 
apply to rest-periods and holidays as in tl*e case of adult male workers. 
The number of legal holidays, on the other hand, are fewer than in 
India. Formerly when night work was allowed ‘‘ protected ’’ workers» 
were entitled to four holidays if they were employed on night shifts. 
But this arrangement is no longer in force since the abolition of night 
work in July, 1929. Practice, however, is often at variance with 

. theory. Thus, even where men workers are concerned, the theory of 
unlimited hours of work breaks on the rock of facts. The majority 
of male workers does not work longer than the ‘‘ protected "' 
classes of workers; nor are they denied periodical rests and ‘occasional 
holidays. On the other hand, in particular industries, such as cotton, 
labour conditions are certainly superior to that of India. In Indis the 
cotton factories work the full statutory hours of work, i.e., sixty hours 
per week or two hundred and forty hours per month, while in Japan 
with the almost universal practice of working in shifts of eight 
hours and a half each the maximum hours of work amount to only two 
hundred and thirty-eight per month. The energetic agitation on 
the part of. the Indian mill-owners against the '* unfair " competition 
of Japan is at least intelligible. In the first place, they are opposed 
to any further statutory limitation of the hours of work, while, in 
the second place, it is probably not unconnected with their desire for 
a protective tariff against cotton imports from J apan." 

Two conclusions follow. First, that in comparison with the 
Indian factory law, the scope of Japanese legislation is restricted, and 
exception allowed under it coupled with inefficient factory inspection 
makes it somewhat less effective. But in practice this criticism is less 


1 Recent events have borne out this remark made last year. 
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. forceful, because the actual hours of employment, in ti Lie larger factories 
at ny rate, are on the whole less in Japan than ï in Imdia. Secondly, 
the reduction « hours, especially ein the cotten factories, has been 
made" "possible by reason of superior technical equipment, business 
organisation, and, dast but not least, the rise in the efficiency of 
Japanese workers. ° \ p 
The J japanese mining industry comes next in, importance to the 
factory industry of the country. The total number of workers 
. employed—both men and women—js a “little higher than in India. 
The nature of organisation of the industry is similar in both countries. 
_As in India, little machinery is used, although in Japan productivity 
. per head is slightly greater. e 
ə- - The*mining legislation of the two countries bears important 
analogies. They are both primarily post-war products, and owe their 
important developments to the Washington Conference of 1919. ` In 
ag. both countries half-hearted measures have been found ineffective in 
coping with the problems of the industry. In 1928—an important 
coincidence—both countries decided to alter the mining laws in im- 
. portant directions, In the case of Japan, the highest morbidity. rate 
" among the miners, which had the effect of appreciably raising the. 
- cost of health insurance, must have been an important consideration 

"with the Government. 
^ The daily hours of work in Indian mines have now been limited 
. to twelve, while in the case of the women workers a very important 
reform has been initiated. The employment of women underground 
has already been prohibited in mines other than salt and coal, while 
in the lattei* prohibition will be gradually completed by 1939. It 
appears that this change is being carried out without much difficulty, 
and, as in the case of other social reforms, it has belied exaggerated 
apprehensions of tle evils which the displacement of women was 
likely to create. In regard to the first reform, it is clear that it’ has 
not gone far enough. It is on the face of it impossible for anybody 
to combine efficiency with the long hours obtaining in the Indian 
mines. It is true that Indian miners do not usually work long hours 
nor regniarly throughout the week. Nevertheless, it is far from good 
logic to base reforms on the habits of the workers. The second re- 
+ form ig in the right direction, but care must be taken to see that the 
excluded women find employment on the surface of the mines. 
i The decrease of women miners since 1929 does not justify hopes that 

this 18 being done. 
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Japan has gone farther than India.» Since. 1930, the working 
hours of all adulf workers—male and female—working. usdergroynd 
have been limited to*jen including an hour's rest. This change has 
undoubtedly been facilitated by the extensive’ practice” of working in 
shifts. Incidentally this Should be an object lesson to India, for ii 

ows that an esgentially similar type of labour may be made to con- 
form to a certain discipline of work, instead of the habits of workers 
setting the standard." At the same time, an important amendment 
of the law contemplates the total ‘exclusion of women workers from 
employment underground by 1938.* On the whole, it would appear 
that the Japanese mining’ legislation is in advance of the Indian 
mining law. | . 

Provisions for payment of compensation for industrial accidents 
have formed part of the Japanese Factory and Mining Acts ever* 
since 1916. The scope of these provisions have become more generous 
since the revision of the Factory and Mining Acts. Similar provi- 
sions are now being extended to other workers. With the introdueeeBe 
tion of health insurance, the provision for workmen's compensatign 
has lost its former importance. Nevertheless, a large number of 
workers and those types of disablement not covered by health 
insurance are still governed by the workmen’s compensation provisions. - 
In India, on the other hand, the principle of workmen’s compensation 
is embodied in independent legislation and the number of persons 
covered by it is somewhat smaller than in Japan. To begin with, it 
will be observed that, the scope of the Japanese legislation is more 
comprehensive. It provides both for medical treatment or its cost 
and indemnification for the loss of wages during absence of work. 
Nor is there any stipulation with regard to a ‘‘ waiting ' perio: .' On 
the other hand, there is no- distinction made between ordinary workers 
and salaried officials. Further, the payment of indemnity, at any rate 
for temporary incapacity, is made on a more generous scale in 
Japan—the basis of calculation being 60% of the daily wages instead 
of 50% asin India. To combine medical treatment with payment 
of compensation should be aimed af in the future ‘amendment of the 
Indian Law, becauss there is ground for believing that in many 
cases, in order to guard against ' malingering, unnecessary hardship 
is inflicted on genuine cases of suffering by insisting on an unduly 
long “ waiting period." ° 
| Japan's health insurance law is probably the most important 
piece of social legislation since the war. Its scope, however, is 
limited to factory workers and miners. It includes, besides its other 
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functions, maternity insulange ompiiing fnédical  -— as well 
as monetary assistance. The absence from work\ for ten weeks 
allowed by the Factory and Mines Acts has thue become a reality. 
The importance’s{ this measure as a factor of-industrial efficiency 
cannot be overemphasised. In India, the only efforts made in this 
direction are the Maternity Benefit Acts of Bombay and the Centr: 
Provinces. They are, however, both deficient in so far as they mak 
no provisiqn for medical help during maternity. In the absence of 
this essential provision these Acts are unlikely to fulfil the purpose for 
which they were primarily meant, mamely, the health of the mother 
and child. As in the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
serious efforts should be made to implement this reform. 

The development of trade unionism *has been everywhere an 


e essential “factor in the progress of labour legislation. Indeed, the 


degree of its growth 1s a meature of its adequate enforcement, while 
the existence of a vigorous trade union movement is the only guaran- 


«is. that labour conditions, which fall outside the ambit of legislation, 


are maintained at a satisfactory level. The Trade Union movement 
is in its infancy both in India and Japan. The higher educational 
level of the Japanese workers is reflected in the fact that despite the 


“repressive measures taken by the Japanese Government the movement 


bas made considerable progress, while since the arrest of the radical 
labour leaders both in India and Japan in 1929 and 1928, respectively, 
the growth of the trade union has recived a serious setback. Never- 
theless, it is significant that even in the latter country, where trade 
unionism is not legally recognised, the Government has thought it 
wise to tolerate trade union activities. 

The Indian trade union legislation has been in force for nearly 
six years ; in Japan similar legislation has been attempted a number 
of times but tach attempt has ended in failure. The Indian legisla- 
tion is of a limited character, but it contains a number of useful 
provisions, such as the requirement regarding the audit of accounts, 
and the number of privileges conferred upon the trade unions, upon 
registration, are real. The chief value of the law seems to lie in the 
fact that this is the only way of reconciling the employers to the 
inevitable growth eof the trade union movement, which although 
immediately disnereenblo: is bound to be of ultimate benefit to both 
employer and workers. Otherwise the justification for drawing a 
distinction between registered and unregistered unions is logically 
untenable and sooner the distinction is done away with the better. 
In normal circumstances the ordinary law of the country should be 
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sufficient to comi; anyeyndesirab 31 tendency: that'may appear in the 
movement, : i à 

To sum up the series of labour laws passed since the war in India 
as well as ih Japan fharks a notakle advance on the pre-war labour 
legislation. Indeed; in some directions entirely new^ ground has been 
b»fken. Labour conditiohs show continuous progress. The question 

the limitation' of the hours of work, both in factories and mines, 

iowever, raises certain difficulties, which unless seriously faced, are 
bound to lead to a diminution of output with effects disastrous to 
workers as well as employers. For it is clear that the efficiency of 
industrial workers is inseparable from the efficiency of the technical 
and business organisation of anindustry. The human aspect of the 
question is equally important. Long hours of work in every country 
—far more so in a trying climate . like that of India—cannotf, be main- 
tained without serious detriment to the efficiency of the workers. It i 
can no longer seriously be argued that long hours are productive. 
'* This might be true,’’ says Professor J. R. Commons, ‘“ if human 
beings were mere machines and not human beings who grow tired mm 
The greater use of machinery and the introduction of the system ef 
working in shifts must become common in all Indian industries, as in 
Japan, if the productive level is to rise continually. Indeed, the main 
economic significance of the reduction of hours lies ‘‘ in the fact that 
it stimulates energy on the part of the workers and initiative on the 
part of the employers.” ? | 

The increased efficiency of the Japanese workers shows among 
other things that the superior business organisation of the Japanese 
employers has enabled them to reap the full benefits of legislative 
efforts. On the other hand, legislation is likely to he of little ad- 
vantage either to workers or industry unless problems of education, 
health, and above allof housing are simultaneously attacked. In all 
these the position of the Japanese workers is superior. "This indicates 
the direction in which improvements in industrial organisation must 
be sought in India. 


1 Qf. J. R. Commons and J. B. Andrews: Principles of Labour Legislation, revised 
edition, p. 234. 
2 Professor Edgard Milhaud: The Results of the Kight-hogr Day, International 
Labour Review, December, 1925 and February, 1926. 
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_ Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 
The Calcutta University Anthropological expedition camp in 1932 wd 


pitched at Palel, 26 miles from Imphal, the capital of Manipur. A 
strenuous march of a day up 8000 ft., at times panting on narrow bridle- 
paths, getting down gorgeous valleys with loqyacious Tarao guides brought 
our party consisting of Dr. P. Mitra, Dinendra Ray, Tapati Ray-Choudhury 
and myself to the secluded valleys of the Tarao village cut off by lofty 
hills all around. : 


Next morning our work began with an enquiry about the original 
home of Taraos. They asserted a tracition which brings them from the 


e Poi of Fabam vid Samgok on the Chindwin, Their ancestor Tarao-Yaima 


settled as the lord ofthe present village. The Marings, they said, formed 
one of their collateral branch$s descended from one of the brothers of their 
ancestor. Mr. Gimson’s reference (Man in India, VI, 4) to a tradition of 
heir origin with the Poi in his note on the Marings, seems to corroborate 


t 
een sis to a certain extent. Indeed almost all the Kukis and many of the 


Nagas trace their original home from the same place, probably by the 
Same route and their affinity seems unquestionable from a study of their 
language and customs (vide J.A.8.B., Vol. XXIV, 1928; p. 17n). 


Curiously enough the tribe described itself as the chosen high priests 
of the High God Rapu or Sankhu of the Meitheis, and showed us some 
recorded decisions of Manipur Judiciary, which exempted them from 
‘begar '—compulsory labour for the state, on that ground. The story 
which. brings them as a chosen people was that there was fire all over the 
universe and all beings were destroyed. Sankhu took pity on the plight 
of living beings and brought about a deluge. The world was saved, the 
fire was extinguished and the flood subsided. In the vicinity of the Tarao 
village at Fingnaupal, he remained, even after the flood sank .in level, 
in a stone as an associate of the Manipuri god of death, the Wangpurel, 
to be worshipped by the people. He created the chosen guardians in the 
Taraos to adore him every Sunday (is this a Christian influence?) with 
pigeon or duck besides the annual propitiation ‘and a big-scale worship 
every six years where the offerings used to come from the Raja of 
Manipur who even visited it, in the days of yore. 


A similar story Óf a cataclysm of fire accompanied by a flood after the 
eternal darkness is narrated among the Thado Kukis (W. Shaw, Thadau . 
Kukis). W. Cochrane (The Shans, pp. 121-25) tells us about the fire 
following the flood in connection with the story of the enraged storm-god 
on account of the neglect to offer him sacrifices which destroyed the world 
with the kingly Shans. In the tradition of the Santals (J.B. & O.R.S. II, 
1916) Rev. Campbell speaks of a fire flood. The song containing the lore 
was forwarded to me by Mr. P. C. Biswas who was working among them. 
Flood stories of some sorb or other are told by almost all the tribes of 
Manipur and versions are found all over the world from Columbia to 
Europe*and the interior tribes in India (Vide Frazer Folklore in the Old 
Testament, I, IV) with slight variations here and there. Kroeber (Anthro- 
pology, pages, 201-2) speaks of all these to be ‘‘ variations of a single 
theme” which has gradually been differentiated greatly. The origin of the 
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flood-myth of the 'IWgaos ae) not be $M6ared into detaild; suffice it to. say 
that a study of the geologtcal Taunk of tpe place where they reside 
and its surroundings might, es Frazer would think (op. cit., IV), suggesia . 
volcanic eruption f@llowed by an earthquake, thence the food., ' . . œ 


Lieut.-Col Dum in*1881 in the Gazetteer of Manipur speaks about the 
Taraos or Chalaos asa Kom-Kuki tribe with 25 mensef whom 7 could 
fight. In the censts of Manipur, 1910, their population was one hundred. 
Bufthe number has been decreasing and we could not, find more than 16 
to fi8 adults and some 4 to 6 old men in the 20 houses so that the latest 

sus report omits them as a separate tribe. The only account we 
possess about them in aJittle detail is that given in Lt.-Col. J, Shakes- 
pear’s Lushai Kuki Clans (page 173 sq.) where he divides them*into four 
clans, namely, Pachana, Tlangsa, Th(r)imsa and Khulpuin with restricted 
marriage regulations. But he* seems, to have been misled when he takes 
Khulpuin, the family of the priest, as a separate clan which our repeated 
enquiries and genealogies fountl to be a sub-clan (khulpu meaning priest) 
under Tlangsa from which the priest comes. His description of the regu- 
lations of marriage at the same time is not corroborated by the facts 
fora Tlangsa marries a Pachana or Thrimsa girl. Similarly with the 
Thrimsa whereas the Pachana is allowed to have matrimonial relations ° 
with Tlangsa only. ° - 


The birth of a child-accompanies a feast and merry-making, yet the 
day of birth is regarded inauspicious and taboo. Marriage to them is a 
civil contract which merely needs the consent of the girl and her parents, ant 
The betrothal is fixed with ceremonial feast of rice, beer, ete. The bride- 
price is money or a gong or five years’ service in lieu. The young man's* 
visit to the girl before deciding to marry is not found fault with as among 
all other hill tribes. The dead are buried lying in full length dressed, 
outside the village and on it a-hut is erected with the effigy like the 
Thadau (Carey and Tuck—The Chin Hill). The Tarao knows that he must 
go to the Land of the Dead, he does not worry as to where itis. It is 
the land of Thikhu which from varied versions seems to be under the 
ior like the tradition of the Ao (Mills, p. 27) and Lhota Nagas (Mills, p. 
119). 


From a confusion of meaning of a Pathian with the Supreme Being 
which really is & generic name of Spiritual Beings, Col. Shakespear 
(op. cit., p. 175) has not been able to find out their High God. Rāpu or 
Sankhu, the Tarten, holds the position corresponding to the High god of 
Schmidt residing in a stone. This curious association of stone brings them 
in relation to the Ao, Angami, Sema, Lhota and other Nagas and the old 
Kukis on the one hand and Bontecs and Ifugaos of Indonesia on the 
other. The next important deity is the deity of the house called Markheim 
residing on a bamboo post in the house like the Indoi o€ the Thados and 
has a very close parallel in the siap aioh of the Kenyas of Berneo (Hose 
and McDugall—Psgan Tribes of Borneo, II, 124). It is associated with 
everything that happens in the house and is propitiated outside the house 
near the ‘ y’ like posts with pig, fowl or goat as the case may be. Such a 
sacrifice of a fatted pig was offered when certain cases of illness arose after 
our arrival, to ward off the evil which the newcomers were gupposed to have 
brought. The miniature gourd complete the common feature in the Kuki 
religion in this area. accompanied by a thin bamboo Stick and '' usai ” 
leaves which takes a very important place in their magico-religious concep- 
tions. The soul is the replica of the body residing in the head and was 
thought to be entrapped when we snapped them with our cameras. 
Dreams are taken seriously. The loss of a teeth in a dream as amongst 
the Ao Nagas means death or disease. To see oneself or any other 
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member of the family flying mea death.. They beyafve in the existence 
of evil spirits or demons whose nf¥acifmations can bnly be averted by 
sacrifice, di JE 

e  Theif material culture and the pile-topped dwelling\have a very close 
similarity with those of the Kuki clans in general aud have nething so very 
striking excep cultuse-mixtyre of Dr. Riversænd an eye on the higher 
culture of the Meiteis, the cynosure of the neighbquring eyes. The 
Jhuming with the hoe gives an important social status to womenfoW; in 
spite of their being overburdened in work as was perhaps the case ambng 
the tillers of hoe all over the world. Their bow and poisoned arro 
amongst the Ainus and other Indonesians bring them games. Them 


turbulent neighbours. The village political hfrarchy consisting of Pachana 
as khullakpa (chief) Thrimsa as ullakpa (assistant) and Tlangsa as 
meiteilambu (foreign secretary) and priest, gets its stipulated dues from 
every feast and games. The inheritance goes to the eldest son as amongst 
the Thados (op. cit., p. 66) unlike many other Lusai-Kuki clans (vide 
Shakespear) and the Meitheis (Hodson, p. 7?) which have ultimogeniture 
in the mele line. The property in the land seems to be communal as amongst 
the Aimols, Chirus and Lamgangs. They are fast disappearing and yet 
with all their fervid eloquence they wanted to impress us with the fact 
that they were the ' chosen ' people and once owners of the most of the 


L fertile valleys of Manipur—their whole known world. 
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MODERN iITALY* ^ . t5 0 
' " By Cor. CAMILLO CaNAri 


f . Calcutta 
NJ GENTLEMEN, Indeed, you have bestowed a great honour on me by 
asking me to speak in thjs important Institute of Culture, and I wish to 
convey my sincerest thanks to your organizing Committee. á 

Indeed, I have nothing togteach you about ancient Rome, Mother of 
civilization to the world, nor wold I have time enough to doit in a short 
speech like mine. On the contrary, I shall tell you a few words about 
Rome of Mussolini, the man tliat to-day (it can be openly said) tries to 
bring the world to universal peace, with Roman wisdom. And that Musso- 
lini is (though always and above all remaining a man of action) a true 
apostle of peace, is amply proved by his Four-Power Pact which wag signed 
in Rome not long ago. 

Few know the chaos both moral and meterial in which Italy was 
thrown immediately after the war. Italy, after having come out of the 
war victoriously and full of glory by making her enemies sign the armistice 
on the 4th November, 1918, was not given the satisfaction she was rightly «a= 
claiming to, and this happened through the fault of our weak and incom- 
petent politicians. Both disappointment and strain of the war led her into * 
a terrific crisis, which was moreover fomented by Bolshevik propaganda. 
In those difficult and precarious days Mussolini sprang up with a handful 
of ex-soldiers and youths, and he rose to save Italy from the menacing 
ruin. It would be too long to relate to you the whole history of Fascism 
or to enumerate all the martyrs of such a Revolution. From its start, 
Fascism was undervalued and opposed; to-day the whole world admires 
Italy and acknowledges the progress she has made under Fascism. Nay, 
many countries already the world over, try to re-establish their sinking 
unity by adopting the Fascist Doctrine. 

Nothing has Mussolini left neglected in order to bring Italy to the 
highest point of modern civilisation. The recent Atlantic flight from Rome 
to Chicago performed by 25 seaplanes and a crew of 100 men tells the effi. 
ciency that Italy has attained and what her men and her machines are 
worth. Nor is it a smaller cause of pride for us that the Italian Motor 
Vessel "REX" should have won us the Blue Ribbon across the Atlantic. 
The old famous days of Genoa, Venice, Amalfi, Pisa seem toecome back 
again under the fiag of united Italy. : 

Il Duce could and knew how to give life to our aviation, our navy and 
our souls. In all the fields (science, public assistance, moral and material 
reconstruction of the country) he has brought Italy to the first rank among 
the most progressive countries. E l 

As you know, I am now touring Asia in order to make foreigners ac- 
quainted with the achievements made in Italy and thus stimulate these 
foreigners to visit my country. This will create and encowrage both cul- 
tural and commercial relations, which cannot but lead eto better under- 
standing and appreciation among all civilised countries. 

Italy has always been the land sung and exalted by all the poets 
either for her natural beauties and her mild climate or for the weĥlth of 
her artistic and musical patrimony. And since it was necessary to help 


1 An addrees delivered at the Calcutta University Institute on Nov. 8, 1933, under 
the presidency of Sir N. N. Sircar, Kt. 
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«  tic‘and natural charms, Mussolini, in March 1081, has \created an organi- 
sation called Commissariato per Il Turismo under his didect control. This 
government organisation deals with all matters commecfed with Tourism ; 
controls all publie and p»ivate cqncerfis that havé"anything to do with the 
same ; co-ordinates and directs all touristic getivities > studies and ema- 
nates all regulations that are necessary for this development, and ia 
for these regulations to be rigidly observed. . 


Our organisation looks after and proceeds to the printing of all pro 
ganda publications which may acquaint foreigners with anything that can 
be of intérest to them, from old monuments and excavations to cultural 
and university education, from musical and gheatrical life to the natural 
beauties of the country, from sporty of alf kinds to health and thermal 
resorts. All these publications are edited under the control of the 
Commissariato del Turismo and by a special body named E.N. I. T. in 
charge of which is His Excellency Suvich, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and himself, Commissary for Toyrism. Of course, all these 
pamphlets are printed in various languages, English, German, French, 

* Spanish, Dutch, Turkish, ete. 


Italy is extraordinarily ‘rich in springs of mineral and therapeutical 
waters. There is no country with such numerous health-giving springs 
as Italy, where waters of every description and suitable for therapeutic 
purposes of all kinds are to be found; in more than a thousand spots there 
are springs or groups of springs with very varied chemical content and 
* degree of temperature. i . 


Many of these have been. known since the most far distant days and 
their old-age fame is proved by the ruins of magnificent Thermae which 
can still be seen and which are mentioned in the writings of those 
authors who have made them famous throughout the countries. In fact 
the bibliography of the waters of Italy is the oldest and the most extensive 
in existence and has been collected and published by the E.N.I. T. ina 
special volume. The Thermae of Italy have at all times been fre- 
quented by a great number of patients, because to the beneficent virtues of 
the waters are added those of a mild climate and attractive surroundings. | 


The Spas of Italy are now very numerous and range from the largest 
and most celebrated watering-places, with modern establishments, contain- 
ing every comfort and convenience, to less costly places, which are how- 
ever equally well organised both as regards treatment and accommodation 
and even farther down the scale, to the modest resorts, chiefly visited by 
local patients. These Spas are scattered through the length and breadth 
of the land. The number and variety of the thermal waters, of the muds, 
of the grottos, and'hob chambers with varying temperature and the per- 
fection of the hydropathic technique, make it possible to carry out every 
kind of treatment, with the most satisfactory results. 


It may be added that the extremely low cost at the present time of 
a stay and of treatment at any of the watering places of Italy, is another 
reason for their popularity. Even to-day, as in olden days, i$ may be 
said of Italy—fvhere the beauty of the landscape and the wonderful 
climate form an imcomparable background to the infinite wealth of its 
health-giving springs: ibi thermae ubi salus; ` 


. Apd since Italy for her geographical position is in the way of all that 
go to Europe from Asia, thus I firmly believe that it can be of interest 
to you who live in India to know this therapeutical side of Italy also. ^ 


Besides, many foreigners already come to Italy to.study Fine Arts, 
Sculpture, Painting, Music, and to read in our Universities, either in 
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Literature or Medicine o Scténed, It js scargely necessary for me to 
remind you of,‘the names of Belogna, Padua or Pavia, but if these Uni., 
versities were shining like lighthouses in the darkness of médieval times, 
our modern Unjversities are nob unworthy of their golden fame. We 
hope to soon form hgře in Calcutta a gection «f the '' Dante Alighieri ’’ 
Association. Everywhere in the world there are branches of the “ Dante 
Alighieri " the aim of which is to promote studies and lectures on our 
greatest poet; and it is quite natural that here alsb in Calcutta, where I 


_ know there are several admirers of the Poet, should such an association 
be founded. i 


My Government has done much to encourage foreigne students to 
go to Italian Universities, and let me express the hope that more will-be 
done in the near future. Foreign students are assisted throughout their 
sojourn in Italy; railway fares reduction is granted to them so that they 
may visit every part of the country. They enjoy free entrance to 
museums, art collections, exhibitions, cultural meetings, etc., and our 
Organisation is always ready to give them all possible support. 


There is a spirit of open and friendly companionship in the wi 
Italian student, through which the foreign youth, by going there find 
an atmosphere of gaiety and cordiality. 1€ now-a-days Italian Universities 
are said to be very strict in all that pertains studies and examinations, it 
is none the less true that the physical training of the student is cared for 
just as much as the studies themselves. Every University has a spam; we 
- club, where every kind of sports is practised, and almost yearly there are 
competitions among the representatives of the various Universities. 
“ Healthy mind in a healthy body " is the programme in our cultural 
centres. Strength, in Mussolini’s words, is a matter of peaceful respect 
and not of bold aggression. 
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' THE FIRST PHASE" . |. 


By Dr. A. P. Das-GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. (Lionp,) 
. Calcutta 3 


In view of the coming Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebrations ! any- 
thing that appears in print relating to Rammohun i$ naturally read with 
interest by the public. When a contribution comes from the pen of Mr. 
Brajendranath Banerji we read it with greatinterest, as Mr. Banerji is a 
well-known writer on some aspects of Indian History and has been known 
to have carried on special investigations relating to Rammohun. I was 
therefore immensely interested to find in this month's issue of the Calcutta 
Review a fresh article by Mr. Banerji*entitled ‘‘ Rammohun Roy, the first 
phase." Mr. Banerji is to be congratulated °on having brought to light 
hitherto untapped sources of information relating to Rammohun among the 
revenue records of the Government of Bengal and more especially the 
judicial records of the Supreme Court which, locked up in the Calcutta 
High Court, are not as easy of access to the public as the Imperial Govern- 

ent or Bengal Secretariat records. This new information has helped 
him to present Rammohun as he says, ‘‘ in a new light " and ''in a more 
correct perspective °? (p. 256). Mr. Banerji has come to the conclusion 
that on occasions Rammohun deliberately made false declarations, that he 
was shrewd enough to safeguard his property when his father and brother 
were involved in financial disaster, and that he was an ungrateful son, un- 
fair to his father at a moment of distress. Unfortunately, however, neither 
the documentary evidence as set forth in this article, nor Mr. Banerji's 
logie has enabled me to agree with his conclusions. In my opinion 
Mr. Banerji's evidence is too scanty, and whatever evidence there is’ does 
not bear out his conclusions. Besides, in many places his logic is difficult 
to follow. 

Below I am setting forth some of Mr. Banerji’s conclusions and my 
objections to those conclusions. 

I In the lawsuit instituted by Govindaprasad Roy claiming a share 
of the properties in the possession of Rammohun, it was asserted that, 
though Ramkanta had divided a part of his immovable property among his 
three sons, they had subsequently reunited. Rammohun denied this 
assertion. Mr. Banerjee is of opinion that the evidence before him ‘‘ goes 
against Rammohun’s categorical statement that the affairs of the father 
and the sons were wholy distinct’ (p. 241). 


His reasons are:— 


(a) The witnesses produced by Rammohun to substantiate his 
denial of Govindaprasad’s assertion were ‘‘his relations and 
friends and persons under obligation to him'' (p. 240). 

(b) Rammóhun's statement that he and Jagamohun remained 

co-ownets and co-sharers of the Langulpara house, lived to- 

gether under the superintendence of Tarini Devi and paid 
equally the expenses of their mother and step-mother, their 
respective families and religious services at their houses 

(p. 240). 


1 The article had been received before the Celebrations during the last year-end.—Ed. 
> C. n." 
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(c) '' There isdndependent evidence to: show ’’ that their affairs 
‘were not*as distinct ang self-contained as Rammohun 
tried to prove was ebhe csse" (p. 241), viz., — ° . 

(i)' Letter of, the Collector of Burdweg saying *that 
. . ‘$ Ramkanta Roy is gefterally supposed to be the actual 
proprietor of Harirampur, sdthough, it is registered in 
. the name of his son, Jagamohun’’ (p. 241). 
" (ii) Letter ofthe Collector of Midnapur who says Ramkanta '' 
. is said to have had the joint ‘management of all his 
concerns'' (p. 241). 
(i) Two Bengali letters from Rammohun issuing instructions 
in*respect of properties which must have belonged to his 
father (p. 241). 

(d) Rammohun fuschased two talugs called Govindapur and 
Rameshwarpur for R$. 4,850 and lent Rs. 7,500 to Andrew 
Ramsay. With reference to the taluqgs Rammohun might 
have denied that the purchase money was given by 
Ramkanta from common funds ; but where could he have 
got so large å sum if not from his father ? 

For, ( He had no income. : e 
(ii) Ramkanta was helping „Jagamohun to acquire more 
property. He might therefore have done the same for 

Rammohun (pp. 244-45). 
(e) Rammohun occasionally visited his father at Burdwan (p. 242), 


I find myself unable to accept Mr. Banerji’s reasonings, and to con- | 
clude at once that Rammohun’s defence was false. As to the unreliabifity 
of friends, relatives and persons under obligation as witnesses, it may be 
said that these are the persons who would naturally be produced as 
witnesses, for a man in the street cannot have knowledge of such private 
transactions. Mr. Banerji has not refuted Rammohun’s assertion that 
Ramkanta, he and Jagamohun had separate and distinct servants and 
establishments for the service,accommodation and ceremonies of each other 
and of their respective families and that the contributions of the two 
brothers towards the common expenses were paid into the hands of certain 
sarkars (p. 240). Mr. Banerji himself sees here the possibility of truth and 
says, '' this state of affairs, though a little illogical and confused, might 
after all be what actually existed, for even now we come across Hindu 
families which are separated as regards title to property but united to all 
outward appearance ” (p. 240). : 

The independent evidence as produced points to nothing. The Collee- 
tor of Burdwan wrote that it was ''generally supposed ” that Ramkanta was 
the actual proprietor of Harirampur. Again the Collector of Midnapur 
wrote that ‘‘Ramkanta is said to have had the joint management of all his 
concerns.’ These should be classed with hearsay evidence. Asto Ram- 
mohun’s issuing instructions in respect of property belonging to his father, 
it may be said that the division of some properties among his three sons 
by Ramkanta in 1796 was in the nature of gifts to them, and did not pre- 
clude Rammohun from taking an interest in properties a portion of which 
he might inherit. Neither could the transaction of 1796 have had by it- 
self such an estranging effect as to prevent Rammohut from visiting his 
father. Mr. Banerji sees great difficulty in ac&epting Rammohun’s 
statement that the money for the purchase of the taluqs, ete., was his own, 
and believes that his father must have helped him. It is, however, impos- 
sible to come to any conclusion unless we have more details about 
Rammohun and 2 complete list of his assets. Is it altogether unlikely 
that he earned part of the sum by dealing in ‘‘Company’s Papers” (as in 
p. 250)? Did he not have an income from the lands received from his 
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maternal grandfather (p. 287)? Again from the faet that Ramkanta made 
ample provision for Jagamohun, Mr. Banerji at nce surmises that he must 
.have done the same for Rammohun. *He hae no material on which to 
base such a “conjecture. In case he had, documentary evidence that 
Rammohun actually received *from his father any «roperty *as a set-off 
against either Jaggmohunes Hariyampur taluq (p.,.236) or against the 
mauzas which Jagamohun enjoyed for some years (p. 241). this conjecture 
would have been to some extent acceptable. * As matters stand Mer, 
Banerji is not justified in seeing such a possibility. è 

IT. Mr. Banerji is of opinion that while the Roy family was involved in 
financial disaster, Rammohun ‘‘alone escaped this ruin through his astute- 
ness and enterprise" (p.246). He sought to protect his most valuable 
properties Rameshwarpur and Govindapur '' agginst being involved by any 
chance in the general debácle" (p. 248) by*making a benami transaction 
(p. 246). The explanations offered by Rammohun regarding this transac- 
tion ‘‘is highly coloured and on the face’ of it not quite straight- 
forward” (p. 248). 


Besides Mr. Banerji's description of Rammohun’s activities about this 
eriod, though narrated without any connection with the question at issue, 
bas upon the mind of the reader the impression that while Rammobun 
was in affluence and lent sums of money to civilians (p. 250) -he did not 
coms to the assistance of his father and brother. 


v=, On the other hand, the documents placed before us show Rammohun’s 
affairs to have been at this time in equal mess. Unable to pay the revenue 
for Rameshwarpur and Govindapur (p. 246) Rammohun had executed a 
Kistibandi bond for Rs. 17,989-6-1 in the Bengali year 1206 (corresponding 
to 1799). Besides Mr. Banerji tells us that he was now searching for 
employment (p. 246). While he was thus involved his father got into heavy 
arrears in respect of his holdings to the Maharaja of Burdwan (to whom 
alone he was indebted to the extent of Rs. 80,000) as well as to the 
Government and was put in gaol (1800). Again Mr. Banerji points out 
that Rammohun was so affluent that he was able to lend Rs. 5,000 to 
Woodforde in 1802 (p. 259). But he also informs us that about this 
time Ramkanta entered into a Kistibandi arrangement with his ereditor 
and held a farm of a lac of rupees per annum (p. 251). 

Nor are there sufficient reasons for us to conclude at once that the 
benami transaction was to safeguard his property from the general ruin. 
As affairs stood, Rammobun having separated in property, the Maharaja 
of Burdwan or the Company could have had no claim against Rammohun 
for the debts to them of Ramkanta or of Jagamohun. The Government 
it seems actually instituted an enquiry about the resources of the family 
(pp. 241 and 245) and had Rammohun been liable he would not have 
escaped a charge of “fraudulent transaction by the Government ;—at 
any rate he would not have escaped payment. It is also significant that 
his other transactions (as in p. 250) have not been proved to be of a 
benami character. Rammohun’s defence that he had made the transac- 
tions referred to in order that, in the event of his death during his absence 
from Calcutta, he having at that time no child, his nephew might ‘“ inherit 
or become entitled éo the said two taluqs of Rameshwarpur and Govinda- 
pur” and that this,nominal transfer is usual amongst Hindus, is con- 
sidered by Mr. Banerji to be ‘‘ not quite straightforward.’’ He is of 
opinion that the transaction conferred no real title upon his nephew, that 
the obvious intention was to keep the title of Rammohun to the taluqs in 
the background, that he was actually expecting a child, and that his 
wanderings were ‘“‘ neither so long nor so risky as is implied in his- 
statement.’ He further points out that Rajiblochan and Gurudas deposed 
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that the transfer was made*with ‘she object-of* better and more convenient 
management (pp. 247-248) = d BEL 


As to Gurudas's.legal titlé to the taluqs I am not competent to,say ' 


anything, net havingehad any'legal training. But I fail to understand why 
Mr, Banerji regards a journey to Patna and Benares in 1800 (which Mr. 
Banerji states Remmohun undertook—p. 248) to be ‘‘ neither so risky nor 
so long.” In those troublesome days s journey of four or five hundred 
miles was certainly risky and long. Moreover Rammchun might have had 
at the time the intention to undertake more distart journeys involving 
further risks than he was actually able to do. The theory of convenient 
management does note in my view, clash with Rammohun’s statement. He 
possibly made the benami transaction in favour of a “ confidential friend "' 
for the '' better manageménfj of the properties " during his absence in 
distant places, with the ultimate o@ject that, in the event of any accident 
befalling him, his nephew, might inherit them. Besides, Mr. Banerji 
informs us that for some time at least these two taluqs were registered in 
the name of Gurudas in the Burdwan eollectorate. On the 7th September, 
1814, Rammohun got possession of them on a joint application from 
himself and Gurudas. (Vide Bangasree, Vol. I, Part II, No.*5, p. 572.), 
Again, even though he might actually have been expecting achild, the child 
would not have been left unprovided for, as those two taluqs were not his 
only properties. Since the child was expected to be born in his absence, Mr. 
Banerji might have taken into account the many eventualities which 
intervene between the expectation of a child and its actual birth. ee 


III  Rammohun had mentioned to William Adam that he was present 
at the deathbed of his father (p. 256). Mr. Banerji however feels that '* it 
is established beyond doubt °” that Rammohun was not present there 
(p. 251). 


His reasons are :— 


(2) In the special interrogatories prepared for Tarini Devi on behalf 
of Rammohun we find this question, ‘‘ Where was Rammohun Roy, as 
you know, have heard or do believe, at the time of the death of the said 
Ramkanta Roy? ’’ As the same question was also asked with reference 
to Jagamohun Roy (who was in Midnapur Jail) ‘‘ it implies that both the 
sons were absent at the time of their father’s death.’’ 

(b) Deposition of Radhakristo Banerji that Rammohun was at some 
foreign place (p. 251). °° 

Onthis point too if seems that with the available evidence we shall 
go too far if we say that Rammohun’s absence has been established 
beyond doubt, To argue that since the same question asked regarding 
an absent person was also asked of Rammohun, Rammohun too must 
have been absent is very queer. The only evidence therefore is that of 
the plaintiff's witness, the orthodox family priest, sore with the heterodox 
Rammohun championing at the time of the suit the abolition of the age- 
honoured custom of sati; and even he does not remember where 
Rammohun was at that time. 


IV. Again Mr, Banerji says that Rammohun’s assertion that after his 
father’s death he inherited no portion of his father’s pfoperty, ''is both 
incorrect and unfair." It is technically true that*Rammohun did not 
inherit, because when Ramkanto died ‘‘ there was no property left for 
his sons to inherit," but Rammohun ‘‘ did receive his sharp of the 
paternal property and there was no discrimination against him on, any 
ground whatever ” (p. 255). 

The statement that Ramkanta left no property to inherit is contra. 
dicted by what Mr. Banerji himself says on p. 252. There he says that 
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three years after Ramkanta’s death’'‘it wag discovered that Ramkanta 

had certain moneys.ewing éo him ahd that he had certain judgment 

e decrees from the Zillah Courts of Buydwatt and Hughli." This sum 
ofefis. 8,000 ,was obtained from the courts by Jagamohun as his father's 

heir '' inthe absence of other claimants.” Mr,” Banerji’s documents 

have more references to*provisiens made by Ramkanta for Jagamohun 

than to provisions for Rammohun, and the learned” writer referring 

to the Harirampur taluq of Jagamohun says that ‘‘ Rammohun got 
nothing half so profitable ’’ (p. 245). Ramkanta may ‘or may not have 

made discrimination against Rammohun. But in the absence of 

more documents it is not possible to assert that there was no discrimina- 

tion against him. Mr. Banerji admits that Rammohun was technically 

right. The point arose in connection withg lawsuit, and was a purely 


technical one. Statements in a Jawsuif do not contain extraneous 
matters. 


Though I have thus been unable to agree with some of Mr. 
Banerji’s deductions from the materials produced here, I congratulate 
him on having been able to bring out some» very interesting documents 
which hgve thrown light on Rammohun as a man of the world. I 
am not aware of any biographer who has attempted to picture Rammohun 
as a recluse. Neither haf anybody sought to establish a position 
for him among the saints. We have always thought of Rammohun 
.as a great social and religious reformer, aman of outstanding abilities 


wind a person endowed with an immense width of vision and rare 
foresight. 
& 
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THE CREATION OF SMALL LANDOWNERS IN 'FASCIST ITALY 


The Duce (Head of the Government) has approved the general share- 
tenancy contract for the settlers who are now making their home in the 
Agro Pontino on the lands %eglonging to the National Ex-Servicemen’s 

Institute. e 

The text of the contract has been drawn up by agreement between 
Deputy Cencelli, Government Commissioner for the National Ex-Service- 
men's Institute, and Deputy Razza, Gommissioner for Internal Settle- 
ments. ° 

The general lines of the agreement make it possible for thè settler 
under the share-tenancy (mezzadria) system, to become owner of the land 
entrusted to bis care. As a result of the conttact, the work of the redemp- 
tion of the Argo Pontino is entrusted to the steady toil of the Italian 
worker under the watehful care of institutions founded by the regime in 
the interests of the people, and in particular of the ex-servicemen. 

The approval of this contract by the Head of the Government repre- 
sents the faithful fulfilment of the promise which he had already given, 
when, in December last, he solemnly inaugurated the new township known 
as “Littoria ” which has sprung into being on lands which formerly were 
nothing better than unwholesome marshes. 

On that oecasion, in addressing the workers, who came to make their 
homes in the district and to render it fertile by their labour, he was able to 
say that the first and perhaps the sternest battle waged by Fascism had 
been already won. Speaking of the work that lay ahead for the develop- 
ment and completion of the reclamation scheme, he stated that the set. 
tlers had every reason to regard themselves fortunate in starting on their 
labours, particularly as they had the prospect of becoming, in fifteen or 
twenty years’ time, the actual owners of their holdings. Hence, with all 
the proud spirit of the soldier, and the dogged diligence of the husband- 
man, they could face with courage and confidence their daily tasks that 
have so high a purpose. 

To-day this promise has been realised as an accomplished fact with 
the improved terms of the contract as now ratified by the Head of the . 
Government, e 

The contract itself is particularly noteworthy on three grounds. In 
tbe first place, no one ean avoid remarking the high signifieance, apart 
from its practical importance, of the fact that the share-tenancy contract 
has been drafted by agreement between the Government Commissioner for 
the Eix-Servicemen's National Institute and the Commissioner for Inter- 
nal Settlements, and also that it is to be applied to settlers who are 
making their homes on lands belonging to the Ex-Servicemen's Institute. 
The grant of land to soldiers, on their return from the frenches, provided 
a specious argument for the demagogue in the disturbed period immediate- 
ly following the war, inasmuch as the grant was thus connected with the 
campaign that had been started against the institution of property. Now, 
however, the land is entrusted to those that have fought in the War with 
the intent that they may themselves become owners, not through any act 
of seizure, but through two essential elements, their labour and their 
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savings, which justify properby'ag an instituo: and bring out its social 
and moral values.* '' : c ] 

e A second important feature, exemplified in the contract, is the value 
of an organibation which makes it possible #0 move workers in large num- 
bers from one district to another, thus at one and the same. time assisting 
in getting the fullest advantage, "both from the Italan soil and from the 
population that it supports. In the present,case this organization has 
made possible the migration of workers from the districts with a surplus 
of labour to the Agro Pontino, where they will find their fixed homes and 
convert the former marshlands into fertile fields. 

Finally, itis worth while to call attention te the actual type of con- 
tract whereby the workers will become one day the owners of the land 
they cultivate. Thisis the boon conferred by the contract of share- 
tenancy, one of the oldest of Tislian dgricultural institutions, which 
makes the worker feel no stranger to the soil he tills, but bound to it by 
a direct interest which urges him gradually to ascend on the social and 
economic plane and converts him jnto a conscious instrument of enhanced 
national prosperity.—Corriere della Sera (Milan). 


RAISING THE PRICES 


It is necessary clearly to distinguish the long-term tides of prices, each 
lasting perhaps for twenty, perhaps for two hundred years, from the short- 
„term waves of the trade cycle. History shows that the tidal drift depends 
chiefly or entirely on the relative amount of money available, an increase 
in world-money bringing 8 rise in prices and, on the whole, prosperity, a 
shortage causing a fall in prices and economic adversity. But, put in 
monetary terms (other terms are possible), the short cycles of trade depend 
more on the velocity of circulation of money than on its quantity. Thus 
to increase the stock of credit is not enough alone to enable us to escape 
from a temporary depression—a movement of money, produced by renewed 
confidence, is necessary. Hence comes the justification of the recent 
insistence on public works as a means, not of absorbing all the 
unemployed (which is absurd), but of starting the trade cycle on the upward 
course. 

Attempts are being made to raise the prices of certain commodities by 
the restriction of production, or tariffs, or control of imports by quotas, 
Such"measures may be useful as temporary expedients, and may produce 
indirect secondary effects on the turnover of money through their psycho- 
logical influences. But, if the amount of money and its velocity of circu- 
lation remaifi unaltered, restriction, tariff, or quota cannot directly change 
the average level of prices. If some prices are raised others must be 
lowered. 

First, we must get out of the immediate cyclic depression. Here a 
number of measures may be used to help smooth out the natural wage. 
Part of the cause of our continued unemployment after each fall of prices 
was the rigidity of our wage system. When wholesale prices fell, very 
little reduction in wage rates was made, especially in sheltered trades. 
For instance, taking the figures for 1924 as 100, in March, 19*3 the index 
of wholesale pricês was 59, that of retail prices 79, and that of wages 94. 
Hence, it appears that those wage-earners who remained in employment 
were gbsorbing a continually increasing part of the proceeds of shrinking 
industry, and were preventing the fall in wholesale prices from reaching 
retail trade and thus cheapening the cost of living. Moreover, unsheltered 
trades, having to use the high-priced sheltered goods and services in their 
low-priced struggle with world competition, suffered severely. l 
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The analogy with ea private irtdividwal, who should not overspend, is 
not applicable to a nation, 2nd sti less to a world. „The individual, by 
saving or spending, cannot affeet the value of money, but, if a catitious e 
world starts to save too much,in comparison with its rate of new remunera- 
tive investment, jts prices may so fall that ‘its industry is killed. And if, 
at one stage of the cygle the world Spends freely in a manner which, in an 
individual would-be rash ox ruinous, it may so stimulate trade and acceler- 
ate the circulation of money that it puts down the commodity value of its 
currencies till its debts become less onerous, and its ‘real income actually 
rises by spending. In the trough of a depression, expansionist measures 
are necessary. Works, remunerative either economically or from the 
aspect of amenity, $fhould be put in hand, though they should be stopped 
at once if any sign appears of a rise in sheltered wages. Possibly a lower- 
ing of Income Tax might stinaulate private enterprise. A subsidy to the 
railways, to be returned by them in fower transport charges, might improve 
the amenity of the roads and help trade. Cheap credit for housing might 
destroy the slums. Further, open market purchase of securities by the 
Bank of England would put up the prfce of gilt-edged stocks, that is, lower 
the normal rate of interest, and thus encourage by cheap money the use of 
the currency and credit created.—W. C. Dampier in the Lloyds Banke 
Monthly Review (London). 


SAYINGS BANKS IN NAZI GERMANY 


The Reich Government promulgated an Act on May 17, 1988, regulat- 
ing the so-called ‘‘ definite-purpose " savings associations (Zwecksper- 
kassen). 

Among the chief provisions of this law the most significant is that 
which forbids these undertakings of a speculative nature to use from now 
on the designation Savings Bank (Sparkasse). They may call themselves 
'" savings undertakings for a definite purpose ” or such like, but may no 
longer disguise themselves under the glorious name of savings banks. 
This prohibitory measure, on which German Savings Banks have insisted 
so much through the medium of their central organ, constitutes another 
step along the road to the realization of a wish, which was expressed in 
the form of a resolution adopted at the first International Thrift Congress 
in Milan (1924) and repeated at the Second Congress held in London 
1929). 
| A to other provisions of the law in question mention emay be made 
that from now on these undertakings must take on a determinate com- 
mercial form (joint-stock company, limited partnership, company limited 
by guarantee); their original capital must amount to at least 50,000 Rm ; 
their balance and profit and loss accounts must be published in the Official 
Indicator of the Reich. They are, moreover, subject to supervision by a 
speciai commissioner of the Reich, who will serutinize their working and 
wil have power to dissolve them. Infringement of the law is punishable 
with fine and imprisonment up to one year.—Spariasse (Berlin). 


THE NON-RECOGNITION OF A NEW STATE 
e 

An outstanding development in the field of international relations 
during the years 1932 and 1933 has been the adoption, development and 
application of various policies of non-recognition. The policies have now 
been defined with sufficient clarity to permit analysis, and'a period of 
time has elapsed since the statement of the policies of non-recognition 
which makes possible tentative conclusions regarding the effects of the 
policies. 
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The chief applicatidn of.s policy, of "ngn-fecognition has been the 
non-recognition of the. '' situation '" of Manchukuo; that is, the non- 
recognition, of a new state, ‘Ihe folloWimg quéstions arise: (1) is a state 
enfitled undez international law to refuse to necognise a new state, (2) what 
are the legal consequences of non-recogpition of a new state and (8) what 
are the incidental oonsequénces of non-recognition df new state ? 

A state is under no obligaticn by intesmnational law to recognize a 
new state. Therefore, the policy of non-recognition of a state brought 
about by means contrary to the Pact of Paris is compatible with existing 
international law. Recognition of a state is an act by which a state 
signifies the intention to conduct relations with another state on the basis 
of the rights and obligations established by international law. The policy 
of non-recognition of a state signifies, thergfore, that a state does not 
consider itself obliged to deal with tha, new state on the basis of the rights 
and obligation established by international law. 

The courts usually follow the executive regarding the recognition 
of a new state. The courts of different states have taken different views 
of the legal consequences of non-recognition of a new state. In general, 
however, they apply the following rules when a new state has not been re- 

*cognized by the Executive. The new state cannot sue as a plaintiff. It may 

be sued as defendant. Contsacts made with the unrecognized state are 
vaid. Acts tending to favour rebellion of the new state against the parent 
state are illegal. Agents of the unrecognized state do not enjoy immunity 
for acts accomplished in the exercise of their functions. Goods of the 
state are nob immune from seizure. Account need not be taken of 
aais of administrative authorities of the state as regards physical or 
moral persons or as regards acts relative to property such as confisca- 
tions on land or sea. The law of the parent state at the time the revolu- 
tion occurs is considered to remain in force. The parent state continues 
to be recognized in its original limits. Inhabitants of the new state 
retain the nationality of the parent state. 

Although the two states may exchange views through unofficial repre- 
sentative or by other methods normal diplomatic representation is lacking. 
The two states are unable to define rights and obligation by treaty. The new 
state may be prevented from acceding to important international 
conventions. 

As a result of these legal consequences of non-recognition of a new 
state, the states and their nationals may be affected considerably. The 
extent to whick non-recognition of a new state affects the parties depends 
upon many factors ; for example, the number of states adopting the 
policy ; the degree in which the new state is dependent upon military, 
financial or diplomatie support of other states ; the amount of support 
supplied by states which have recognized the new state, ete. The injury 

- to the state applying® the policy of non-recognition, and the injury to its 

nationals will depend in part upon the attitude taken by the new state. 

Non-recognition may have psychological, as well as lega], effects. It may 

discourage the new state, and encourage the parent state to continue to. 
struggle to subdue the province in revolt. The conclusion is obvious that 

generalizations upon the effects of the non-recognition of a new state, 

without reference eo the circumstances of concrete cases, have little 

value.-—Chesney Hill jn International Conciliation. 
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World Economic Survey, 1932-83, pwblished by the League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1983, pp. 341. 


Not the least of the valuable work done by the League of Nations is 
the compilation of international statistics relating to the varied aspects 
of the economie life of nations. Perhaps no publication better illustrates 
this than the volume under notice. It is the second of an annudl 
series published on the basis of data collected by the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League. The Survey covers the period 
1932-33 and deals with such problems as prices and production, foreign 
trade and balance of payments, wages and unemployment,: currency 
and exchange. International statistics have been presented in the 
background of historical events, thus facilitating an understanding 
of the major economie problems of the day. In compiling this volume 
the Economie Intelligence Service has utitised all available sources of 
information and the services of the experts at its command. 

The picture presented in this Survey is more or less one of unrelieved 
gloom. By the middle of 1932 the world presented a dismal spectacle. 
The fall of national income between 1929-32 was variously estimated at 
40-50% in most countries. The volume of unemployment Was computed 
at 25 millions, while foreign trade had shrunk to about 40% of its value 
in the first half of 1929. There were no doubt signs of recovery in the 
autumn of 1932. It was believed that the downward revisio& in the rate 
of interest initiated by the Bank of England in February, 1982 and the 
conversion of public debts on a large scale in England and France would 
lay the foundations of industrial revival. These operations made the first 
definite breach in the long-term rate of interest, thus removing the dis- 
parity between the long- and short-term rates. In U.S.A. the banking 
crisis had been tided over by the inauguration of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in February, 1932, and the passing of an Act designed 
to give greater powers to the Federal Reserve Board for* the creation of 
credit. Action along similar lines had also been take in other countries, 
All these measures, it was hoped, would go a long way towards lifting the 
veil of depression. ° 


But these hopes were doomed to disappointment. For the upward 
trend in business cycle that became pronounced in the autumn of 1939 
was a short-lived phenomenon. Gold prices began to fall and by 
December, 1932 all the earlier gains had been lost. International trade 
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resumed its downward trend, secutitiessand cutrencies began to weaken and 

the epirit of optimfsni that híd been gaining gyound gave way to one of 

pessimism. It was then that expert opinion realised that the obstacles to 

recovery lay in the sphere ef internationél action end that these barriers 

must be removed if any jecovery was to be made af all. The World 

Monetary and Economic Conference which met in’ June, 1988, attempted 

to remove some of these obstacles. But the discussions revealed such 

fundamental differences in outlook among the participating nations, that 

nothing tangible résulted from its deliberations except a number of agree- 
ments on matters of second-rate importance. 


e 
. 


J. P. Niyogi 


The Principles of Logic: an Introductory Survey, by C. A. Mace, 
M.A.. Reader, London University. Longmans, Green and Co. 1988. 
12s. 6d. net. . 


This is a volume in which the author attempts to combine the exposi- 
tion of the main doctrines of Traditional Logic with that of the recent deve- 
lopments in Modern Logic. , The book is more than ''an introductory 
survey ": there are chapters which give evidence of careful, original 
thinking. It is a book the contents of which cannot be crammed. It will 
compel the-student to think for himself. 

But we are afraid the occurrence of so many symbolic formulae and 
schemes might scare away the more timid students, particularly those who 
have not had any special mathematical training. Though '' the author has 
said nothing in symbols that he has not also said in prose," let us hope 
with the author that ‘‘ with a little cool thinking, the strangeness of these 
symbols would disappear." We quite realise the advantage of employing 
formulae, as they secure conciseness and precision of expression. There 
are some chapters, for instance that on '' Universalisation and Functional 
Dependence, " which would require the help of a personal teacher. The 
bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter would prove very helpful. 


A. N. MUKHERJEE 


A Source Book of Indian History, compiled by K. Srinivas Kini, 
B.A., L.T. Published by the Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
Mangalore, 1983. Price He. 1-8. 


In this ligtle book covering 2083 pages the author has collected from 
varioua sources, including religious and historical works, books of travel, 
inscriptions, royal, fhinisterial and viceregal announcements and sundry 
other documents of an official character—quite a large number of extracts 
illustrative of the social, political, commercial and constitutional history 
of India, from the earliest Vedie times to the second decade of the 
twentieth century. The volume that he has produced is both interesting and 
informing and shows on the whole a due sense of proportion in treating of 
the different epoehs. There are, however, some important omissions and 
the selection of extracts im some cases leaves room for improvement. 
The first few pages containing passages from the Vedic and Jataka litera- 
ture might easily have included some extract or extracts from the two 
epics. “Tn the pages that follow, one of the great republics of antiquity— 
say the Licchavis or the Yaudheyas—could have been given a place side 
by side with the Mauryas, Sungas and other imperial dynasties. As we 
have a '' Vedic Hymn to the unknown god," a few extracts regarding 
the great religious movements of the sixth or succeeding centuries would 
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have been apposite. The ihseripffon of Pylakesin, II included in the 
volume is certainly not so imporsant as the Aihole’ record of that 
monarch written by Ravikirti. , There is not a single extract fllustratite 
of the history of Nosthern and Eastern India in the days of Bhoja, 
Dharmapala and Husain Shah, though we.have details akout Jatavarman, 
Sundara Pandya JI, Rajendra Kulottunga and Ahmadnagar. There is 
a passage from Bilhana's Viktamanka Charita, but none from Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini. In $he pages dealing with the early “British period one 
misses an extract about Warren Hastings. The omissions, however, do not 
take away from the value of the work as a whole which is really a very 
useful compilation. Thére can be no doubt that the study of this little 
volume will beof great help to all serious students of India’s chequered 


history. °. 
E H. C. R. C. 


i : 
The Catuhsataka of Aryadeva, reconstructed and edited by Vidhu- 


sekhara Bhattacharyya, Viéva-Bharati Series No. 2, price Rs. 8.. Visva 
Bharati Book Shop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


The Sanskrit original of the Catuhéataka vas discovered from Nepal 
ina fragmentary condition by the late Dr. H. P. Sastri in 1914 and 
published by him as a memoir of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
manuscript discovered by him contained also the commentary by Chandra- 
kirti. The publication of the work formed the basis of a more profound 


study made by Dr. P. L. Vaidya in 1923—E/tudes sur Aryadeva et son* 


CatuhSataka, He studied only the Karikés of Aryadeva filling up the 
laeunas with the help of the Tibetan translation of the work. In his study 
he dealt only with the last nine chapters of the work (VITI-XVI). The last 
eight chapters of the work of Aryadeva with Dharmapàála's commentary on 
it were translated into Chinese by Hiuan Ts'ang in 650 A. D. The Chinese 
translation became the subject of study by Prof. G. Tucci published in 1925 
in the Rivista degli Studi Orientali. 

The restorations made by Dr. Vaidya were inaccurate in many cases 
and this is why Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya thought it fit to under- 
take the study of the Catuhéataka anew. With his deep knowledge of 
Tibetan and Sanskrit he has restored, not only the lost Karikas with greater 
accuracy than had been possible for Dr. Vaidya, who was after all the 
Pioneer in the work, but also the lost portions of the Commentary of 
Chandrakirti from the Tibetan translation. His edition of the work and 
restoration of the lost portions certainly mark a great progress in its 
study. 
For the present the editor has confined his study o$ the text to the 
last nine chapters of the work as all previous studies also relate to that 
portion of the work, but he proposes to publish his studies on the first seven 
chapters as soon as possible. All students of Buddhism will certainly 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude when the work will be completed. 


B.C, BAGCHI 


The Riddle of the World, by Sri Aurobindo, Arya Publishing House. 
Calcutta, November, 1983. 


People to-day show an aversion for profound ideas; civilisation in 


modern times has come to be synonymous with speed, and readers look 
out for books which can be devoured greedily and. quickly. To them the 
present volume will seem to be a veritable terror, and the subtle gradations 
of the over-mind, the higher mind, the illumined mind and the supramental 
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will frighten away many. Buj those wo are “eager to hear the weighty 
thoughts that, for fhem, affect the verp core ef life, will doubtless find 
in*this small volume of 109 pages peeps intg the world beyond and helps 
to the solution of the riddlt that is presented eto generation after 
generation. . é . : j ^ v 

The volume, though small, covers & vast range, but, there is no ela- 
boration; statements are made in a mattér-of-fact way, without any 
descent into the corhmonplaces of human knowledge. The graded worlds, 
western metaphysics and yoga, the valley of the false glimmer (the fool’s 
paradise in which dust is mistaken for gold), the difference between 
samaté and equality,—these and many other wefghty topics have been 
dealt with here. The prefatory note tells us thai the writings were 
originally issued by Sri Aurobindo in answey fo questions from disciples or 
others interested in spiritual life or fvere comments on letters from outside 
submitted for the purpose. It is difficult to pronounce a preference ; the 
intermediate zone which hints at the programme, or the valley of the false 
glimmer ; the splendour of the goal almost shines through the lines that 
run with a silvery tinkle in them. . 

The Teader regrets to find there is no index nor any table of contents: 
how. were the topics arranged? Is there a link that binds them together 
and leads one from the other? If the different discourses are in reply 
to some queries, was it not fair to the reader to have these put in before 
his replies, to enable him to understand the full force and significance of 
the latter? The reader longs, moreover, to read something from Sri 

ə Aurobindo more spontaneous than mere replies, and ventures to suggest 
that at least some of his. writings in the ‘‘Aryya’’ may be reprinted: they 
would certainly be found very useful by those who want to study his 
writings and understand him and his sadhana. 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 


A Manual of Practical Inorganic Chemistry: Qualitative Analysis 
and Inorganic Preparations, by Dr. E. H. Riesenfeld. Translated by 


P. Ray, M.A., pp. xxiii, 471. Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., Calcutta, 
1988. Rs. 6 or Qs. 


The reasons which have prompted Mr. Ray to undertake the transla- 
tion of Prof. Riesenfeld’s book are stated to be '' the excellence of its 
method, judicious selection of up-to-date information compressed in a small 
volume and the clarity of expression needed for the beginners." 

' The translation is based mainly on the tenth German edition. The 
eleventh German edition, however, reached the translator when this book 
was in the press. „The improvements and changes that occur in the latest 
edition have, as far as possible, been incorporated into the English version. 
Further, a few tests and reactions, evolved in the translator's own labora- 
tory and found quite reliable, have also been added." The popularity of 
the book amongst German-speaking teachers and students is testified by 
the number of editions it has gone through. The translation is excellent. 
The book is an introduction fo qualitative analysis and inorganic prepara- 
tions. It give’ a systematic and connected treatment in which all essen- 
tial details are eincluded. The theoretical physico-chemical principles, 
which have been treated at some length, should enable the student to 
follow the reactions with interest and intelligence. Taken as a whole the 
book will be found very useful by both teachers and students. The print- 


ing is not satisfactory and the numerous defects in this regard could have 
been avoided with a little care, 


J. N. MUKHERJEE 


Ne enn 
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Curries and Other Indian Dishes,’ by Mulk Raj Anand. Desmond 
Harmsworth Ltd., 44, Great Russell Street, London, W. E. 1. 3s, 6d. 
1932. . $e 

This is gn original attempt to establish a cultural contact in one 
direction between the Mast and the West. Dr. Anand has given recipes for 
140 dishes, curries, sweets, chutneys and Varieties of rice*and bread, for the 
benefit of the English hovsewife. Food is not a despicable commodity, 
certainly not even for the educated and spiritual Indian, and the directions 
given by the author, given in clear and terse language, may be a blessing to 
those who are attentive to the palate. The frontispiece, Radha in her 
kitchen, is an attraction, and the book is sure to prove a valued contribu- 
tion to gastronomieal literature. The typography is good, dnd get-up 
decent. . 

The author's knowledge of Sanskri seems to be wholly inadequate, as 
may be seen from his ingenious explanation of habya (‘‘ made with clarified 
butter ’’), '' kabya "' (lit., ** a/poet ’’) on page 16 of the Introduction, and 
his mention of vamprath for vanaprastha, Is this a chip of the old block— 
a relie of '' utra "' for ‘* ushtra?’’ 


P. R^ Sen 


Bangàla Prachin Puthie Vivaran. Vol. III. Part III. (A descriptive 
eatalogue of Old Bengali manuscripts preserved in the Library of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat). Compiled by Sjt. Taraprasanna Bhattacharya 
and with an introduction by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarty. 1889 B.S. 
178+vipp. Price 8 to 10 as. per copy for members and outsiders. 


The Bangiya Sahitya Parishat has at last succeeded in bringing out 
another part of the descriptive catalogue of the manuseript library attached 
to it. The work will come as a great help to all who study Bengali 
literature from the historical view-point, and many passages have been 
cited from the MSS. catalogued to give the reader a vivid idea of the con- 
tents. The first MS. contains some padas which are anonymous, but these 
are not the ones which have been cited, as a hurried reading might induce 
us to suppose; for, the six padas which follow clearly mention their authors 
in the last colophon. In the introduction which is interesting we find an 
attempt made to evaluate these MSS. from different angles; but a word or 
two may be said with regard to some of the statements that appear there. 
That even the members of the yogi sect read and wrote on Waishnavism 
should not occasion any surprise as the influence is clearly shown in a 
well-known book like the Gorakshavijaya where Radha and Krishna are 
cited as parallels in a familiar fashion. The names Balia and Indra- 
prastha lead Prof. Chakravarty to imagine that the MSS. may have been 
copied outside Bengal; but the supposition is not guaranteed, specially 
about Balia, for Jay Balia, we learn from the catalogue, was situated in 
Mallabhum (p. 112), and Balia may be a place quite close to it, 

The MSS. mentioned and described in the list stimulate ‘curiosity and 
prompt suggestions, and this is high praise; we learn from the preface that 
only about one-eighth of the total number of MSS. in the Parishat library 
has been described in this and the preceding catalogues, aad that financial 
reasons block the way to a speedy compilation and publigation of the rest. 
This is a disagreeable truth to learn and we may express the hope that 
the Sahitya Parishat will not be allowed to languish for money, when it 
has done, and seeks to do, so much appreciable good to the cofintry by 
reviving an interest in her glory and pride—her ancient literature. 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 
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The Unadi-sittas with the Wrtti of Svetavapavasin.—Edited by T. R. 
. Chintamani, M.A., pages Xii +236 4- 46. v Publftshed by the University of 
Madras, 1983. ° ` 


9 4 

* This has been a happy idea of the Sanskrit Department of Madras Uni- 
versity to publish neat editions of important Sanskrit works. *The volume 
under review constitutes Part of a bigger work, the Unadi-sitras in 
various recensions announced as publication No. 7 of the Madras 
University Sanskrit Series. The entire work, we learn, will run into seven 
parts. We may hqpe that this work, when completed, will place much 
excellent material at the disposal of the critical students of the Unadi- 
'sütras which is indeed a very old and important work. 


The commentary or rather the gloss of Svetavanavasin though not very 
old will be of great interest to all orthodox stydents of Sanskrit etymology 
and will not be without its use even go a nfodern philologist. This work 
seems to have been edited with considerable care and attention, but inspite 
of this some unfortunate errors have crept indbo it. For example, Panini’s 
at wer g: (VIII. 4. 40) has been printed in the vriti(p. 37) as wi 
"p at =e: and the index (p. 8) refers to-the sūtra as Panini III. 4. 40. 


But this however should.nob take away the merit of the work which is 
furnished with four very ugeful indices and the editor deserves our best 
thanks for bringing out the work in so neat a manner. 


MANOMOHAN GHOSH 


Bangla-chander Müla.sütra (The Principles of Bengali Metres}, by 
Amulyadhan Mukhopadhyay, M.A., P.R.S., Professor of English at 
Rangpur Carmichael College. Price Re. 1. The Book Co., Ltd., 4-8 B, 
College Square, Calcutta. 


The monograph under review is & very welcome and opportune work 
being the first systematic and scientific study of Bengali Metrics. The 
earliest attempts on the subject were some brilliant papers by Rabindra- 
nath. The next remarkable attempt on the proper study of the subject 
was Satyendranath Dutt’s Chandah-sarasvati, a paper published in the 
Bengali journal Bharati (1825 B.H.). This was a magnificent article 
written in a poetic vein and framed in a beautiful imagery by one who was 
undoubtedly one of the best metricians Bengal has ever seen. In one 
sense Chandeh-sarasvati can be taken as the first fundamental work on 
Bengali Metrics. The next worker on the field was Mr. Prabodhchandra 
Sen who has done much by the analysis of Bengali metres. 


Mr. Mukherji’s work, however, is unique as he propounds his theory 
on scientific obseryation and careful and critical analysis, and as such it 
should be read carefully by everybody who is interested in Bengali Metrics. 
But though Mr. Mukherji’s monograph (first published in the pages of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrikà, 1888 B.E.) has been published for near 
about two 199 it has not drawn as much attention of Bengali scholars 
as it should. 


Mr. Mukhexji’s theory, on the whole, is quite plausible and will ulti- 
mately be accepted as the true one, But I am afraid some of his minor 
premises may havé to be modified on further observation and scrutiny. 

Mr. Mukherji is. undoubtedly wrong when he posits that it ig not true 
that thb moraic quantity has always and everywhere a fixed time-value. 


mH NM ay, ola «uu 
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In absence of detajled explanation, and appropriate instances the 
following statement in the s&me cdnnection vitiates Mr. Mukherji's previ- 


ous arguments: Cela v E xj eefsswets CPU gd wf want? on 
ATS SRI qia fai [ace a (“in any case of doubt or uncertainty the 
metrical model stiould determine the quantity of a syllable ’’ [p. 8]). 


The scansion of some of the examples adduced by Mr. Mukherji is 
either faulty or wrong. Titus for instance, Example 10 (p. 8) should be 
scanned like an ordinary payüra line. Example 25 *(p. 11) should be thus 
Seanned— j 


saattaa gdl, Fag a4—The line qa Af Azs atad 
tata wis] (p. 14) is really a nácüri or lācārī line. So alsb is the line 


"er mca" cote lst fret sti (p., 26). 

Some of the examples adduced By Mr. Mukherji are not quite happy 
or appropriate. This is certeinly owing to Mr. Mukherji's peculiar attitude 
that everything that has ever been written or uttered as Bengali verse is 
always metrically justifiable or correet* 


SUKUMAR SEN e 


Ld 


The following books were also received for Review : 


é y Patna College Chanakya Society's Nineteenth Annual Report (with a supplement), 
1931.32. 

2, India's Posperity: The Rupee and the Reserve Bank Bill by Siv M. DeP. Webb, 
C.I.E., C.B.E. Price One Rupee. The Daily Gazette Press, Ltd., Karachi. 

3. The Mission to Lepers : A Report of the Fifty-ninth Year' $ Work in India issued 
by the Indian Áuxiliary, Purulia; Bihar. 

4. Annual Report on the Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta and its 
Suburbs by L. H. Colson, Commissioner of Police. Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 
oe 13 as. 

Doubt the Liberator by Serge Brisy, 6 as. 

The Occult Teachings of Christ by Josephine Ransom. 4 as. 
Authority by G. S. Arundale. 3 as. 

Ancient Ideals in Modern Masonry by C. W. Leadbeater. 4 as. 
Notes on the Gospel according to John by H. P. Bharatsky. 4 as. 


Nos. 5-9 are published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Aayi, Madras. 


OID KE 


"EO Sleanings : 


RAMMOHUN ROY AND FRANCE 


Raja Rammohun Boy was one of the most conspicyous international 
personalities of his time. In his days when international fellowship was 
yet a thing of the future, Rammohun dreamt of a Comitia of Nations to 
settle questions of international dispute, and cultivated friendly relations 
with foreign peoples and countries, and sympathised, almost instinctively, 
with their hopes, aspirations and activities in the cause of an all-round 
liberal freedom movement. e He was everywhere received with sincerest 
respect and cordiality and was very emuch esteemed as a man of wide 
culture, broad sympathies, and a giant intellect, by those who by position 
“and influence and personality, counted in those days in England and 
Europe. Itis well known that*from England he crossed over to France 
where he was presented to King Louis Philippe. The two important dates: 
in the history of Rammohun’s relations with France refer to this interesting 
incident and to his nomination as a member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Madame L. Morin in a short note in the ‘‘ India and the World '' 
(Calcutta) refers to these two incidents and tries to bring some precision to 
these two important dates. 


t In the sitting of the Société Asiatique, dated the 7th June, 1824, there 
was the question of nominating some Associate-Correspondent and MM. 
Le Comte d’Hauterive and Baron de Sacy formally proposed the conferring 
of the title to Pandit Rammohun Roy and that proposal was referred toa 
commission composed of MM. Lanjuinais, Burnouf and Klaproth. 

‘(On the 5th of July, 1824, ‘ M. Klaproth in the name of the com- 
mission made a report on the literary titles of Pandit Rammohnn Roy 
proposed as an Associate-Correspondent. The conclusions of that report 
were submitted to the deliberation of the Council and the title of 
Associate-Corrtspondent was conferred on Rammohun Roy.’ (Process 
Verbauz des séances; the same text was printed in the Journal Asiatique. 
Tome 5, page 62, July, 1824.) 

'" Miss Carpenter in the appendix to her book Last Days of 
Rammohun Roy (pp. 23-24, Calcutta ed., 1915), communicates a letter 
of a retired English’ officer, Mr. Laghlan, who is reported to have been 
charged by the Asiatic Society of Paris to hand over to Rammohun Roy 
the diploma of an Honorary Member. From the proceedings of the Society, 
dated 8rd January, 1825, we know that MM. Abbé Dubois, retired 
missionary, and Captain Lachlan were proposed and accepted as members 
of the Society. Is it possible that Captain Lachlan was charged at that 
moment to transmit the diploma to Rammohun Roy? "' 

. 


Presentation of Rammohun Roy to King Louis Philippe 


“I found the following entries of interest in Journal des Débats: 
‘Prince Talleyrand arrives to-day in Paris’ (80th September, 1882) 
_' Prince Talleyrand departs for London next Tuesday’ (Saturday 6th 
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October, 1882), * Talleyrand'leavessfor London’ (10th October, 1832) ‘Prince 
Talleyrand was still in London one the 27th October, 1882.’ On the 22nd , 
December, 1881 from 48, Bedford Square, London, Rammohun Roy 
thought of »‘ applying to Prince Talleyrand for a passport.' On the 27th 
September, 1882, he was writing from England a letter to his son in 
Bengali which has been reproduced in facsimile in Miss Carpenter’s Last 
Days.’ In December, 1882, Mon. Pauthier published a long article 
on the works of Rammohun Roy referring at the end*to Rammohun Roy’s 
staying in Paris, retrospectively. Hence his stay in'Paris may be placed 
between September and December, 1882. 


‘From two contemporary papers, Journal des Débats (45th to 19th 
October, 1882) and Le Constitutionnel (15th October), we find definitely that 
the Radjah, Indian Brahmin, had the honour of being presented to the 
King by Mr. de Saint-Maurice, usher of the Ambassadors (Neuilly, 14th 
October). Prince Talleyramd was therefore not present, being away in 
London, while Rammohun was presented to the King. Ib is interesting to 
note 4 days after, Journal des Débat8 (19th October, 1832) printing the 
following note on Rammohun Roy: This is what Mon. Victor Jacque- 
mont wrote from Simla in the Himalayas, on the frontiers of Tibet, one 
25th October, 1881, on the Hindu Radjah who had recently the honour of 
being presented to the King: ‘ The journals (Gazettes) of Calcutta bring 
to my notice that Rammohun Roy has embarked for London. He is a 
Bengalee Brahmin, the most learned among Orientals. He knows 
perfectly Greek, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, Sanskrit. He writes English 
admirably. Although high above the superstitions of his country he neyer 
took to Christianity as has been alleged. On the contrary he seemed to 
have converted to unitarianism some clever priests of the English 
Episcopal Church. I used to meet him often in Calcutta where he enjoyed 
the highest esteem for the extent and diversity of his knowledge. It is 
probable that he will not leave Europe without having visited France and 
I shall be very happy indeed to meet him again in Paris on my return.’ ” 


EDUCATING THE CHILD 


In course of a paper entitled Peace and Education appearing in the 
“ Prabuddha Bharata’? (Calcutta) Dr. Maria Montessori observes : 


"If we wish to set about a sane psychical rebuilding of mankind, we 
must go back to the child. But in the child we must not merely see the 
son, the being in whom our responsibilities are centred: we must consider 
the child in himself and not in his relation to us, which is’ that of depen- 
dence. We must turn to the child as to the Messiah, an inspired being, 
a regenerator of our race and of society. We must succeed in effacing 
ourselves till we are filled with this idea, then go to the child, as the 
wise men of the East, loaded with power and with gifts, and led by the 
star of hope. 


‘‘ When the independent life of the child is not recognized with its . 
own characteristics and its own ends, when the adult mean interprets these 
characteristics and ends—which are different from hig—as being errors in 
the child which he must make speed to correct, there arises between the 
strong and the weak a struggle which is fatal to mankind. For it is 
verily upon the perfect and tranquil spiritual life of the child that depend 
the health or sickness of the soul, the strength or weakness of the charac- 
ter, the clearness or obscurity of the intellect. And if, during the delicate 
and precious period of childhood, a sacrilegious form of' servitude has been 
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inflicted upon the children, it will no Wager p possible for men success- 
. fully to accomplish gredt deeds: 

e'' Now, ‘the struggle between the adult and a child finds its expression 
—both within the family circle and at school—in what is still called by the 
old name of ‘‘ education.,’ But, when the intrinsig value of the child’s 
personality has beén recognized ‘and he has been given room to expand, 
as is the case in our schools (where the child creates for himself an 
environment suited to his spiritual growth), we have had the revelation 
of an entirely new cHild, whose astonishing characteristics are the opposite 
of those that had hitherto been observed. 

'* We may therefore assert that it would be posstble, by the renewing 
of education, to produce a better type of man, a man endowed with 
superior charaoteristies as if belonging to a new race: the superman of 
which Nietzsche caught glimpses. Herein lies the part that education has 
to play in the struggle between war and peace, and not in its cultural 
content. Above all it ig to be noted that the child, a passionate 
lover of order and work, possesses inéellectual qualities superior by far 
to what might have been expected. It is very evident that, subjected 
4o the usual education, the child has had not only to withdraw within 
himself, but to dissimulate his powers, in order to adapt himself to 
the judgment of the adult who lorded it over him. And so the child 
performed the cruel task first of hiding his real self, then of forgetting it, 
of burying in his subconsciousness a wealth of expanding life whose aspira- 
tions were frustrated. Then, bearing this hidden burden, he encountered 
the errors current in the world...... 

‘' The school child, being continually discouraged and scolded ends by 
acquiring that mixture of distrust of his own powers and of fear which is 
called shyness and which later, in the grown man, takes the form of 
discouragement and submissiveness, of incapacity to put up the slightes* 
moral resistance. The obedience which Is expected of the child both in 
the home and the school—an obedience admitting neither of reason nor 
of justice—prepares man to be docile to blind forces. The punishment, 
so frequent in schools, which consists in subjecting the culprit to public 
reprimand and is almost tantamount to the torture of the pillory, fills 
the soul with a crazy, unreasoning fear of public opinion, even of an 
opinion manifestly unjust and false. Inthe midst of these adaptations 
and many others which set up a permanent inferioriby complex, is born 
the spirit of devotion—not to say of idolatry—to the condottieri, the 
leaders, which’ for this repressed personality, are the father and the 
teachers, that is to say, the figures who imposed themselves on the child 
as perfect and infallible. Thus discipline becomes almost a synonym of 
slavery. 

'" The child has mever been able to try and follow the moral paths 
which his latent vital urge would have sought out eagerly in a world new 
to him; he has never been able to put his own creative energy to the test. 
But he has succeeded in setting up within himself an order that has 
resulted in a sure and unchanging discipline. 

“ When he has attempted to find out the path of justice, he has 
wandered and become perplexed and has finally been punished for having 
tried to accomplish deeds of love by helping schoolfellows still more 
oppressed and obscur than himself. On the contrary, he has received 
tokens of approbation when he turned spy and tell-tale. The virtue worthy 
above all gathers of public encouragement and of reward has always been 
the triumphing over one’s schoolfellows in competition and the gaining 
in examinations of the decisive victory allowing one to pass from one 
year to another of a-monotonous existence of perpetual servitude. Men 
brought up in this way have been prepared neither to fight and he 
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victorious, nor to conquer truth andypocebst it, nor to love others and join 


with them in striving for a hetter life.” . 


THE FASCIST EXPERIMENT IN CIVIC EDUCATION 


Conscious and determined attempts are being made in Italy under the 
Fascist regime to-stimulate Italianism and to pronfote allegiance to the 
Fascist creed and ideals through educational institutions. Writing in the 
"Indian Review ’’ (Madras), Dr. J, M. Kumarappa relates, how the 
whole educational system in Italy has been reorganised to that end. 


Civic Education in Blementary Schools. 


‘‘ In the second year, during the time allowéd for various recreational 
and intellectual occupations, the teacher must ‘ relate episodes of civil, 
religious and military valour’ explaining the faith necessary for making 
sacrifices for the country. In the third year the teacher must® read or 
relate stories to the children to develop their historical and national con- 
sciousness, drawing most of his material from the lives of Italy's great men, 
such as Garibaldi, Battisti; and in the fourth and fifth years the teacher 
must give a series of reading to illustrate the regional contributions to the 
life of the nation, especially during the period of Italian unification. 
During the gymnastic period the life of a soldier must be portrayed as an, 
example of strength, discipline and courage. During the geography lessons. 
especial attention must be given to a study of the city, historical places in 
the region, the physical and political nature of Italy, and of foreign coun- 
tries with special reference to those to which Italian emigrants have gone. 

‘“ The study of history begins in the third year with Italian history 
from 1848 to 1918, the general course being supplemented by the readings of 
the most significant proclamations, letters and memoirs of national martyrs. 
In the fourth year ancient history is prescribed with emphasis on ancient 
Rome. In the fifth year the pupils study the period of foreign domination 
with emphasis on the history of the province, the works of Italian artists, 
events of Italian history during the nineteenth century, the Italian army 
and navy, and a comparison of national wealth with that of other countries. 
After the fifth year the pupils must read at least one popular but,well known 
history, study the Italian colonies and foreign countries. Even in religious 
instruction special attention must be given to Italian saints. In addition 
to all these, there are the reading lessons which, from the programme, 
might not seem to be nationalistic but are in reality extremely patriotic. i 

e 


Text-books and National Symbols. 


‘‘As a further guarantee that the instruction shall be of the kind desired, 
a decree was issued prohibiting the use of text-books which had not been 
approved by the State. A Text-book Commission headed by a highly com- 
petent scholar, Giuseppe Prezzolini, was appointed to cenSog all the texts 
and to frame recommendations. The Commission presented an elaborate 
report on the whole question of content of courses and recommended among 
other things systematic instruction in Italian patriotism. It also main- 
tained that all the historical periods of contemporary history sheuld be 
rewritten on account of the disproportionate emphasis given during the 
post-War period to Colonial wars, earthquakes, etc., as though they were 
great national events. It desired further that the rural classes as well as 
labour, industry, commerce and all the forces of Italy be given the place 
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they ekai deserve, and hat: nien “antl events be pictured in just 
proportions, : 

e ‘In addition to the influence of patriotic material in text-books, Italian 
school children are surrounded with natiottalist symbols. The lictor’s rods, 
emblem of Imperial Rome and Fascism, must now ‘be worked into every 
new educational building. In’ the class-rooms ‘f both elementary and 
secondary schools, there must be a crucifix, a picture of the king, and a 
picture of Mussolini. Many of the class-rooms have the announcement of 
victory drawn up'by General Diaz. The black shirt and the black flag, 
Fascist uniforms and rituals, the salute, the national cry eia,eia, a-la-la are 
all the creation of a new time and a new spirit. dhe Fascists desire that 
every day’ s work begin with a prayer and a national hymn ; that the scho^ls 
.have pictures of the heroes of risorgimgnéo of the Great War, and of the 
. masters of Italian culture; that every school has its flag; and that on the eve 
of every vacation a patriotic speech be made and that the children respond 
with the Roman salute’ These are all parts of a vigorous effort to build up a 
Fascist symbolism to typify the mew spirit, of the new political entity and 
furnish an emotional colour for the pictu:e of the new loyaity.”’ 


Selection of Teachers and Youth Organization. 
e 


'* Despite this patriotic environment and patriotic text-books, the educa- 
tion of the children would not necessarily be nationalistic if the teachers 
were not nationalistic. The Fascists have realized this and have 
taken special pains to see that the instructors have the desired 
political views. A law has been made whereby teachers may be 
discharged if they have political views contrary to those of the 
government. In order to be appointed to a teaching position, one must 
pass competitive examinations. preference being given first to those who 
were decorated in the War, secondly to those who have passed other compe- 
titive examinations, thirdly to those who have published their works, and 
fourthly to those who have other qualifications. Further no Italian teacher 
could be accepted if he had not read such books as Da Quarto al Vatturno, 
or La Storia dei Mille as related for youths by Abba ; Ricordanze by 
Settembrini ; Villa Gloria by Pascarella ; I Matiri di Belfiore by Luzio, the 
most patriotic works of Italian historical literature. Further, an attempt is 
also made to bring the teachers into the National Fascist Association of 
Primary School Teachers which has a membership at the present time of 
over 80,000. It aims ‘ first, to encourage the general cultural education of 
the teachers ; and secondly, to expound the new concept of life, of history 
and of the Nation which Fascism has affirmed to be the keystone of its 
action and Of its future.’ There are also educational reviews and journals 
which bring the yationalist ideas of the educational leaders to the rank and 
file of the teachers. Thus Fascism attempts to control the nationalist 
sentiments of the teachers.” 


IS BUDDHISM MERE PESSIMISM ? 


Combating a common misapprehension of Buddhism that it is mere 
pessimism and that as such, it cannot bring peace to the human mind, 
Dr. B. R. Chatterjee gives in the ‘‘ Mahabodhi " (Calcutta) the opinion of 
some “French savants and orientalists on this question. 


‘‘Buddhist people of different countries give foreign travellers the im- 
pression of having a particularly cheerful outlook on life. It is a rather 
singular trait for the votaries of a religion so often taxed with pessimism, 
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However, this comment of féreign travellers in Buddhist land might per- 

haps enable us to grasp one pf the égsential pbints of “Buddhist civilisation. 

A civilisation is à conception of hhmam life translated from the languagesof 
philosophy info all the,activities of an brganised society. Buddhism does 
not make of human existence a tragie drama, a dividing line between two 

infinities—an eternal paradise and an eternal hell. According to Buddhism 

life is an event of a transien’ nature in a very long series of similar happen- 
ings. Nature is not merely an ornamental background of this life. Animals, 

plants, and even inèrt matter are like humanity itself only temporary 

stages of this universal metamorphosis of life. All things existing from 

the highest heaven down to the lowest hell are bound together in a great 

communion ; and all are subject to the same law of karma which transmits 

to infinity the moral consequences of acts once committed. This law of 
karma would have been indeed an inexerable, an implacable law but for the 

fact that the great cardinal virtues of wisdom, love and charity have the 

power of annulling this blind force and of assuring bliss in the peace of 

nirvana. This is, if I mistake not, he inspiration” which permeates 

Buddhist civilisation, which makes it a living force and which assures it a 

glorious position among other world civilisations.’’ [Sylvain Levi ir the con- 

cluding portion of the chapter 'Humanisme Boudhique’ in the book L'Inde 

et le Monde]. b: 

'" [t is an essentially Buddhist art—all the actors, human beings or 
animals, are grouped round the sacred symbols of Buddhism. Yet this art 
interprets for us nob so much extinction of desire as the freshest, the 
simplest love....Never even in the classic art of Greece has there been 
expressed with such success the innocent and spontaneous joy of life.’ 
| Rene Grousset, commenting on the Buddhist Art of Sanchi, in Histoire 
de UV Extreme Orient, p. 50]. 

That which distinguishes the Sanchi and Ajanta artists, who have 
depicted these animal scenes, from other classic artists, who have also 
dealt with animals, is the almost fraternal sympathy with all living crea- 
tures—a sentiment which is derived both from the Indian conception of 
transmigration of souls and the Buddhist conception of universal 
love." {Foot-note, pp. 51. ibid. ] 


THE WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The ''Modern Review” (Calcutta) publishes the accountot an inter- 
view that took place between Rabindranath Tagore and Professor Zimmern 
on the activities of the League of Nations, from which extragts are given 
below. 


& 

Tagore: ‘‘Naturally the question that comes to my mind while I am 
here is what is the character and mission of the League of Nations—and 
whether if must develop an exclusively political character. I realise that it 
inevitably assumes a strong political aspect because politicians are running 
this institution, but politics is only a part of the human mind. We have to 
deal with the pyschology of humanity, not merely political machinery, and 
in trying to adjust even diplomatic difficulties the whole mind has to be 
taken hold of. Politics changes its character according tò the temperament 
of the people; it has its local organisations, its historical traditions. I do 
not know whether any attempt has been made to deal with this iatricate 
problem in a complete manner. I myself have often thought it incongruous 
that the League of Nations should only have politicians to represent the 
Nations. Should not others who are thinkers, dreamers, who are organis- 
ing great institutions all over the world for the same purpose of bringing 
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peace among human races, have their péace in%he League? I know that 
the League has a Committee 6f Interngfional Intellectual Co-operation but 
I em afraid i$ does not go deep enough wh this most difficult mission of 
bringing the spirit of goodwilleamong huma? races. , . 

I should think there $hould be outside the League other movements 
which would bring together in this place the idealists who know that the 
whole problem of this present age is how to make true the fact that human 
races have come together; nob merely those nations who have their place 
in the political world to-day, but also other races who may not have their 
political sphere but have also their aspriations, their intellectual life and 
their own,philosophy. They are vitally affected by what is happening in 
world politics in which they are nob allowed to take part.” 


Professor Zimmern: ‘* I do notthink thtse who work in the League 
regard the League merely as a pofitical institution... One of the chief 
achievements of the League has been to broaden our conception of polities, 
to show that the old bureaucracy is much too narrow to enlarge our concep- 
tion of international relations, to cover practically every sphere of organised 
public life, and I think it will interest you 1f Dr. B. told you a little about 
the varied activities of the Health Section in the League whose work 
extend to all parts of the world, to Asia and also to Africa. Nor is the 
League a western institution.... There has been continuous daily co- 
operation between officials and Committee members of different races and 
representatives of different cultures and civilisations, and I do not think 
those who have worked in that co-operation have discovered any funda- 

emental difference (between the Eastern and the Western mind).... Science, 
of course, has given us all common problems; when we get together to 
know one another better we are allowed to venture into the deeper 
mysteries of government, we learn to know the soul of each nation through 
its chosen representatives in this place, and that is one of the great 
privileges of working in the League of Nations...."' 


Tagore: In bringing the interview to a close, Tagore describes the 
spirit of restlessness and the search for new ideals and values which he had 
noticed among the young generation of the West. He says: 


“ Though their condition was pitiable, though their faces bore signs of 
^ privation, and were emaciated by famine, there was a glow of idealism. 
Something you felt was there, the feeling that some great future was be- 
fore them and it was for them to build it up. It was said by most of them, 
‘we have lóst our faith in our teachers, we want something more satisfying, 
than they have supplied us with.’ I could feel that they had that adven- 
turous spirit which seeks freedom for its creative mind in building up the 
future. Algo I found how widespread had the student movement become 
all over Germany.. I donot know about other countries, but what I saw 
there has given me the idea that not through organisations of big people 
will the mission of age be fulfilled. It seems to me that spontaneously this 
mission has begun, by the young, and it will mature into wisdom even 
through their blunders and occasional set-backs. These people are living 
simple lives, going to the root of things, and following a new ideal of 
living, and not treading the old way of custom which brought them to 
disaster. A real movement of spirit I have seen among the new 
generation....'' * 


‘ FOLK-DANCES OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Writing in the ‘‘ Hindu Weekly " (Madras) on Dancing as an Art— 
need for revival in India, Dr. Syed Mujtaba Ali gives an instructive sum- 
mary offolk-danees of Northern India and their characteristics, which 
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will serve as a useful? inéroduction tò *a study of the subject in fuller 
details. He writes : to ou ° "HUN . 


* 
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'* So far as folk dances are concerned wt have the Manipur and Santhal 
dances, Garba dances of Gujerat,” bravery damce of the Dahomans and 
the Hoolee of the Bhil trikes in the Vindhya Hills, ecstasy dances of the 
Bengali Bauls (mendicants, singing and dancing minstrels) and the Sufis 
(devotees not belenging to any particular religion but more allied to Persian 
mysticism), Jari and Muharram procession dances, and Ghatu dance. 
Among Manipuris both in their native home and in the districts of Sylhet 
and Cachar where th€y settled down in large numbers since ihe Manipur 
expedition, dancing has to be learnt by every maiden (Lazsabi) and she 
has to help in the religioud dances of the Swing, New Year's day, and 
Spring festivals till she attains m&rriageable age. The Laisabi dances, 
as they are called, are appreciated on account of the effect produced by a 
group of girls with their rhythmic movements ‘to mysic. The dances are 
highly ornamental and consequently they appear to be rather monotonous, 
lacking in variety of movements, hardly spontaneous but nevertheless 
graceful. The Garba dance of the Gujerati women is mote a social, 
function, The songs sung in accompaniment are homely and melodious. 
Bravery dances of the Dahomans and the Hoolee of the Bhils are illus- 
trations of mimic fights almost universal among tribes to whom war is of 
great interest in life. The latter seems to have been reduced to an amuse- 
ment conducted by professionals who go from village to village—the battle 
being engaged in by women with long poles on the one side and men with 
short cudgels on the other. The Sufi of Sindh dances out of ecstasy of 
love for divinity and itis scarcely anything more than an accompaniment 
of the devotional song he sings and the one-stringed instrument he plays. 
Excepting the feet and the hands—one of these holds the instrument— 
hardly any other limb plays a róle in the dance. The devotion with 
which the sage sings, plays and dances makes him forget the outer world 
and he continues for hours without any sign of physical exhaustion. Even 
the sceptic cannot but be impressed by the spectacle. The wildness of 
the dancing Dervishes has however nothing to do with the calm dance 
of the Sufi. Baul dances have the same religious motif and except for 
the variety of movements and zeal displayed both the Baul and Sufi dance 
can be classed together. Santhal dances are often talked of and it is in 
fact a beautiful folk-dance of a primitive people. The maidens of the 
whole community, sometimes even women with children in their arms, 
take part. They stand either in lines or ina circle; the young men play 
the drums and flutes. The foot, hip and the waist play the most impor- 
tant roles. Although the dance is primarily meant for fhe dancers and 
danseuses it has its spectacular beauty too. Where the Santhal girls are 
dancing accurately to time the advancing curved line they form gives the 
impression of a huge wave rolling towards the shore. The newly intro- 
duced Rumbha (Rumbha fox-trot} movements sometimes have a slight 
similarity with the Santhal hip and waist dance. Every one has seen the 
professional dance with torches lighted at both ends in Muharram. as 
also, perhaps, the dance of the lathi-players. Jari is gn obscure religious. 
dance, also eonnected with the Muharram festival, in which chiefly women 
take part and lament over the loss of the martyrs Hassan and Hossain 
through musie and dance. 
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Nagpur University ," ` 


At the annual meeting of the Nagpur University Court held on 
December 1, last, Mr. Bhawani Sankar Niyogi was re-elected Vice- 
Chancellor for another term. Dewan Bahadur. V. M. Kelkar was elected 
Treasurer for the fifth time. Mr. N. K. Behere moved that honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters be conferred on Rai Bahadur Hiralal for 
his research and scholarship, iu oriental learning which the House adopted 
unanimously. á 

Sir C. V. Raman addressed the Convoeation of the University 
_ which was held on December 2, last. Addressing the graduates Sir 
Č. V. Raman said that the day marked a definite stage in their careers. 
India, he added, was passing,through times of turmoil but he hoped 
the time would come when opportunities would present themselves. 
He did not belong to the categories of pessimists who valued education 
measured by the current coin. for education and culture had both a 
Value of their own. SirC. V. Raman exhorted the graduates not to 
lay excessive emphasis on Utilitarianism as it, would defeat its own 
purpose for the great discoveries of the world were made by those who 
were devoted to science for its own sake and not by those who were 
bent on money-making. He concluded with the observation ‘‘ Logic 
and intellect should govern your life and not passion or emotion and then 
you will have a good life in future and a good place in your country." 


New Honour for Sir Mohamed Iqbal 


Sir Mohamed Iqbal has received an invitation from Lord Lothian 
on behalf. of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University and Rhodes 
Trustees, to deliver the Rhodes Memorial lectures next year in the Oxford 
University. The Rhodes Memorial lectureship was established some 
years ago in order to bring to Oxford from other countries persons 
of outstanding” distinction, partly to lecture and partly in order that 
Fellows and undergraduates may have the advantage of personal contact 
and discussion with them. Sir Mohamed is probably the first Indian to be 
invited to deliver this course of lectures. Genera! Smuts and Professor 
Einstein were previous lecturers, 


Andhra University Convocation 


The seventh convocation of the Andhra University was held at 
Waltair on December 7 last, His Excellency Sir George Frederick Stanley, 
the Governor of Madras, presiding as Chancellor. Degrees were conferred 
on 389 candidates in person and 137 in absentia including two lady 
graduates. j 

Addressing the Convocation, Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
Chancellos, said that, if the University was to be a potent factor in 
national evolution, it should reflect and in a sense, fashion the contempo- 
rary requirements, social and economic. ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge 
produced clericals in the ages of faith, efficient administrators and directors 
of industry in modern times and specialists in all periods as by-products. 
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To-day, in our country, *it is increasingly felt that tbe purely literary 
type of education should be stpplemented by fhe technological? if our. 
graduates are to prove less barfen aiyd more useful to the sociéty. Theugh 
we may appear to jay a litfle more’ stress on the study of sciences and 
Technology. wé are aware ofthe danger of an exaggerated emphasis. 
To fatten on scientific tradition and achievements in the main will 
be to foster a secular culture, without depth and without roots. To 
avert this danger of. & sense of homelessness, cf mongrelisation, it is 
necessary to emphasise the humanities, Literature and Philosophy, History 
and Politics, which connect us with the past.’’ 


Sree Rajah Vikrémadeo of Jeypore executed the day before his deed 
of gift of a lakh of rupees as annual contribution to the University for 
scientific and technological education. 


Rangoon University Convocatio J . 

Addressing for the first time the Rangoon University Convocation 
held on December 6 last, the Governor said that the Rangoon? University 
had got to be correlated with the definitely pressing needs of Burma 
as economically as compatible with meeting those needs. For the 
next few years the Government appointments would be very much 
decreased innumber. Thelist of unemployed graduates was even now 
deplorably large. The essential aim of the University now should be to shun 
isolation and get into as close a touch as possible with Government 
activities and with the realities of life in Burma. ‘‘ Let us research into 
social conditions, into material advancement and conditions increasing 
Burma’s prosperity, while in the meantime we turn out graduates who 
by their training and character are capable of carrying out the results 
of that research.’ His Excellency advised the recipients of degrees not 
to look upon degrees asa marketable commodity, but as the hallmark 


of training. ‘ Do not attempt a division of work into work which is 


suitable to the dignity of a graduate and work ‘which is not. Don’t 
drift but seize your opportunities and put your heart and soul into 
any work that comes to your hand,’’ 


On Co-education 


At the annual celebration of the Scottish Church College Day held 
on December 2 last, under the presidency of Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
both Dr. W. S Urquhart, Principal of the College, ang Sir Sarvapalli 
dwelt on one of the most important eductional problems of the day. 
‘¢ While I am on the subject of the successes of Sur women students," 
said Dr. Urquhart, ‘‘ may I say that our experience of this last year 
has made us more convinced than ever of the value of co-education. 
It seems to be the only possible solution of the educational problem 
of Bengal, unless you are practical to forbid University education to 
women. Colleges exclusively for women, whatever intrinsic excel- 
lences they may have, are too expensive to be epracticable under 
present financial conditions, and the device of havipg classes for women 
in men’s colleges at separate hours from those of the men, is of very 
doubtful value. It provides practically no general aeadamie life either 
intellectual or recreational. Iterowds the lecture periods info an ab- 
normal part of the day, and leaves the students unoccupied with regular 
study during the remainder of the time, and unoccupied also by any 
other interest at least for those who are residing in hostels and not in 
their own homes.'' 
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In course of his presidential addiéss, Str Sarvapalli said that in 
our sountry the opportunities for womén, wense steadily on the increase. 
In¢he legiSlatures, academic I. senates and syndicates, and local, 
bodies everywhere they were*now having women erepresenóatives. So 
far as services were conoerned, ,whether medica], „legal or educational 
they were also now being thrown open to women. , In cultural and 
political spheres also their part was not intonsiderable. In all their 
later life they were thrown together with men and he gaw no reason why 
women should not be trained to that situation earlier in their lives. In this 
country, Sir Sarvapalli continued, there was necessity for co-educational 
institution, and developing these as far as possible.  Butif they took 


‘into account the different stages of social development there was need 


for separate institutions but as a transitiqné] measure there must b 
facilities for co-education. * 


Ban on Madras Students' 


The Syndicate of the Madras University recently considered the 
letter ofe the Registrar, Bombay University, about the refusal to 
admit Madras University students into Bombay colleges, and decided to 
address the Registrar, Bombay University, drawing the latter’s attention 
to the hardships of the students of this University, who had already 
been admitted into Bombay colleges and had put in attendance for one 
term, if they were expelled from those colleges at this stage. This subject 
and the question of reciprocity between Universities are likely to be 
discussed at the ensuing session of the Inter-University Conference in 
March next, 


New Honour for Sir P. C. Ray 


At the ordinary meeting of the Chemical Society, London, held on 
Nov, 2 last, Sir Prafullachandra Ray was ‘‘ unanimously elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the Chemical Society." It may be mentioned that 
Sir P. C. Ray was given this high honour and special distinction, inspite 
of his being an Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Honorary Fellows are 
elected by the Chemical Society only on rare occasions. This time 7 Honor- 
ary Fellows of international reputation have been elected and they re- 
present England, France, United States, Germany, Holland and India. 
Of these twò are Nobel prizemen, namely, Sir F. G. Hopkins of Cam- 
bridge, President of the Royal Society, and Prof. Adolf-Windaus of 
Gottingen. Two other recipients of this distinction are Prof. Camille 
Matignon andeProf. Behal, both of Paris and members of the Institute. 
The conferring of this rare distinction on Sir P, C. Ray is a recognition of 
his life-long services tò the cause of chemical research and industry in India 
although, in some English circles, it is regarded as '* too long deferred." 


Patna University Convocation 


The prospects of the Patna University transforming itself as a resi- 
dential and teaching University securing adequate resources for higher 
education and reseaxch, and means for tackling the problem of unemploy- 
ment of the educated classes were among the points dealt with by Dr. 
Rh. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor of the Lucknow University, in his 
last convocation address to the Patna University. He said: ‘ You may 
have to face some radical change when Orissa is made a separate province, 
for it will then surely soon have a University of its own with the college 
at Cuttack as a nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will 
have a good opportunity of transforming your University into a residential 
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and teaching University of the typepf retehtly created: Indian Universitibs 
without giving rise to the many lecal jealousies arfd heartburning.’’ » He 
said that the future Indian university was bound to be .of the unitary typp, 
and the type they should aim at was thot of fhe provincial Universities of 
England, the’ Continent and America. ‘' Provincial Governments in the 
future, he said, ‘‘woult have to make largely increased pfovision for educa- 
tion of all branches.” ` 


Education for Depressed Classes . 


The Secretary of the All-India Servants of the Untouchables Society, 
Delhi, has drawn the dttention of various Universities to a resolution of 
the Executive Council of the Nagpur University regarding the exemption 
of students belonging to thé depressed classes and aboriginal tribes from 
payment of all examination fees up to and including the year 1940 and 
has suggested that similar concession may be granted by other Universities. 

At a recent meeting of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University the 
question came up for discussion but no d&cision was arrived at. 


Education Activities of Calcutta Corporation 


The Annual Report on the Municipal Administration of Calcutta for 
the year 1981.32 (Vols. I and II) which has just been out is an interesting 
study. 

By far the most important part of the activities of the Corporation is 
the work of its Education Department. During the year under review the, 
total expenditure by the Corporation on Public Instruction amounted to 
Iis. 11,67,517 and odd annas against Rs. 10,838,421 and Rs. 9,18,086 in the 
two previous years respectively. An amount of Hs. 1,95,808 was spent 
on grants-in-aid to Primary and Secondary Schools. The total amount of 
grants-in-aid paid to Technical Schools was Rs. 1,09,230. The rate of 
annual expenditure per pupil in the Corporation Free Primary Schools was 
Rs. 28-2 against Rs. 28.8 and Rs. 23-4 in the two previous years. The 
figures for the number of schools and pupils show a steady progress. The 
year under review closed with 30,064 pupils on the rolls in 229 schools. The 
corresponding figure at the end of March, 1981, was 27,802 in 220 schools 
showing an incease of 262 pupils showing an increase of 2,262 pupils 
against 1,242 pupils in the previous year. The average number of 
pupils per school was 131°38. Of the total number of pupils oy ‘the rolls, 
17,415 were boys and 12,649 girls as compared with 16,217 boys and 
11,585 girls at the close of the previous year. During the year the 
number of boys increased by 1,198 and the number of girls by 1,664 as 
compared with the increase in the number of boys by 655 and'girls by 587 
in the preceding year. On the 3ist March, 1982, there,were 980 teachers 
in 229 Corporation Free Primary Schools as against 945 teachers in 220 
schools at the end of the previous year. Of the total number of teachers 
627 were men and 862 women. 


Punjab University Jubilee 


A distinguished gathering of delegates from over fory Universities 
and learned societies of the world and prominent men and women of the 
Punjab were present at the special Jubilee Convocation of the Punjab 
University on December 4 last, when His Excellency Sir Herbert 
Emerson, Chancellor, conferred the hony. degrees of LL.D. on Sir 
Shadilal and Sir Fazli Hussain, Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Sikan- 
dar Hayat Khan and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Doctor of Literature 
on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr. A. C. Woolner, Vice-Chancellor, Punjab 
University. 
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: *The University had decided tô ĉonfeg the Hontrary Degrees of LL.D.- 
on the’ Maharajas of Kdéshmir and Patiala and the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
algo, but their Highnesses were unahle to be present and the degree will 
later be conferred. In connecfion with the $ubilee celebrations an exhibi- 
tion of old manuseripts, antiquities and coins will* open in® the Punjab 
University Library, Arabic Section, on Tuesday, Detember 5. About 500 
manuscripts have been collected from all partg of India, including Indian 
States, and the India Office, London. The oldest manuscript in the exhi- 
bition, as far as script is concerned, is Kitab-ul-Itk, "written by Abdul 
Rahman Ainsayed-al-Farsi and is on skin. It is of about 200 pages and is 
as old as 412 A. H. (11th century A.D.). There are, some fine manuscripts 
in Arabic and Persian which represent the history of Muslim calligraphy 
from -Kufie down to India Shikasta (hand). The Qoran written by 
Mustasmy, in the 18th century, and ànothe of the same type from Prof. 
Sherani's collections furnish perfection in decorative art. One of the 
oldest and most beautiful.Qorans including a Persian translation of the holy 
book, -which is of eénsiderable size, has also been lent by Prof. Sherani. 


* 


Imperiak Library, Calcutta 


, The number of readers who visited the Reading Rooms of the imperial 

Library on 358 days on which they were kept open during 1982-83- and 
the number of books requisitioned by them from the stock room were 
43,448 and 31,386, respectively. The daily average comes to 121 readers 
and 88 books, states the annual report of the working of the Imperial 
eLibrary, Calcutta, for the year 1982-88. | 
© - A-gomparison of the figure for the last three years shows that the 
number of visitors during 1932-38 fell by 3,528 and 1,350, respectively, and 
that-of requisitions was less by 1,269 as compared with 1991-82 and more 
by 1,417 than in 1980-31. "s 

" While the daily average of readers fell by 12, that of requisitions was 
smaller only by 4, as compared with the average in the previous year. 
This leads to the conclusion that a better class of readers have been making 
use of the Reading Room to the exclusion of those who come to read only 
newspapers and journals. 

—. "The propensities of the reading publie visiting the Reading Rooms are 
an interesting study. Literature continues to be most popular with the 
reading public, and to an extent that the number of volumes of the next 
best subjec} History is only one-third of literature. Religion has regained 
its, lost position of being third on the list. Botany, of which only 118 
volumes were consulted in 1931-82, thus being last on the scale has all of 
a sudden mgde itself so popular that it can, with 557 volumes to its credit, 
claim a fairly high position in the list. Its allied science Zoology oceu- 
pies the last posttion (112 vols.) with Sports and Games just above it 
(181 vols.). Calcutta is well-known in the country for its eagerness for 
‘all manly sports, and having regard to that fact, it seems strange that the 
number of volumes consulted in Sports and Games should be lower and: 
lower every year. Numismatics is making itself quite popular, for the 
number of volumes requisitioned is nearly three times that of last year. 
Other scientifig subjects as Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Mathematics 
have been all well patronised in preference to Politics, Administration and 
Biography, etc. 


Binda University Convocation 


^ - The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held 
on December 11, last, in a beautifully decorated amphitheatre, amidst 
scenes of enthusiasm in the presence of a huge. gathering which included 
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distinguished Indian educdtionists and '& large number of ladies. The 
Maharaja of Benares, Pro4Qhaneéllor, presfded. An honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on Sir P. 5. D Aiyer, who: was presented 
before Pandif Madan Mohan Malaviya ViceyChancellor, for &cceptanee of 
the degree by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapsu, Dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
University. Honorary’ degrees of D.Sc. were conferred on Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and Sir Braphulla Chandra Ray. Over five hundred 
students including several lady students received various degrees, Medals 
and prizes were awarded to ten distinguished students. ° 

Sir Praphulla Chandra delivered the Convocation address in course of 
which he observed among other things: ‘‘I am afraid, in the mad and 
insensate imitation of the West—in attaching palatial residential quarters 
to our universities with all tae amenities of modern luxuries—we are doing 
incalculable harm. We are turning owt helpless nincompoops utterly unfit 
to face the matter-of-fact world. This fact should not be overlooked by 
our educationists and every university in this comntry should steer clear of 
these shoals.” | | à l : 


Andhra University è 


Sir George Frederic Stanley, Governęr of Madras, formally opened 
on December 8 last, the Jeypore Vikramadeo College of Science and 
Technology named after the Raja of Jeypore and the University College of 
Arts of the Andhra University in Waltair before a distinguished gathering. 
The Governor expressed gratification at the expedition with which the 
buildings were completed and congratulated those concerned. . 


Allahabad University Convocation 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in the couse of his address at the convocation 
of Allahabad University held on December 15 last, declared that.-much 
_as he valued the benefits of academic learning and much as he would like 
to see some of the young men of India live dedicated lives in the service 
of culture, he felt that, generally speaking, the interests of the country 
would be better served ifthe universities laid greater emphasis on, and 
made better provision for, practical scientific education which would enable 
Indians to stand the stress of modern competitive life. ‘‘ Good as univer- 
sity education may be for some,” he went on, ‘I fear it is not good for 
all and sundry. From a purely cultural point of view, from the point of 
view of the advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to 
me to be desirable that our universities should consciously or unconsciously 
allow themselves to be used as so many factories for manufacturing 
candidates for deputy collectorships, tehsildarships and munsifships,. not 
all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Again what good does it do to the 
nation or to the young men themselves to turn out year after year so many 
hundreds of young Bachelors of Law? It is literally true of the legal 
profession—more true of ib than of any other profession—that many are 
called but few chosen....In order to relieve the pressure on the university 
and at the same time to make university education more efficient from a 
practical point of view, it seems to me to be necessary to provide more 
and better equipped secondary and vocational schools, so that after the 
completion of the school education it may be possible fór the vast majority 
of our young men, in whose case the earning ofa livelihood is a necessity 
and the pursuit of culture at the university a luxury, to settle down in 
career and trade, business or industries, and thus save that wastage cf our 
youth which, to my mind is one of the most alarming signs of the times.” 
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[I. Two Great Bengalis ; II. The late Mr. Muralidhar Banerjee ; 
III. Principal «of Bethune College; IV. Board of Economic Survey ; 
V. Prof. Ganesh Prasad ; VI. A Mumificent Gift ; VII. Employment 
Advisory Bureau; VIII. A New Prize; IX. New Fellows ; 
X. Mr. Kshitishchandra Chatterjee; XI, Arbitration Board; XII, Teaching 
of Italian; XIII. S. L. C. Examination, Nepal; XIV. Results of Medical 
Eaaminations; XV. Faculties’ | Representetives on the Syndicate; 
XVI. A Lady Research Scholar; XVII. Two University Notifications ; 
XVIII. An Indian Debating Team. | 


* I Two Great BENGALIS. 


Caleutta is now celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the 
death and the birth respectively of two illustrious Bengalis whose 
memory time has not been able to obliterate. Both Raja Rammohun 
Roy and Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar were inspired by a lofty idealism 
to raise the status and improve the condition of their country, but 
their reforming zeal was eminently practical in nature. 

Raja Rammohun was a true pioneer and he laid the foundation 
of those vital elements which have gone to the making of a new 
India. His contributions to progress were as solid as they 
were diverse in character. Education, religion, social reform, 
equality of rights between man and man, political liberty 
for his country, a better understanding between the East and the 
West—nothing escaped his versatile genius. He went to 
England to fight for his country’s cause and succeeded in 
establishing. for himself a position of usefulness and influence which 
was indeed remarkable. In England he breathed his last, one of the 
principal cases of his early death no doubt being the strenuous 
and hard-working life he led in furtherance of his country's progress. 
He did not live to witness the results of his great labours but even 
after the lapse of a century we recall his name to-day with pride 
and affection as one of the master-builders of the Indian nation. 

Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar also was a pioneer in his own sphere of 
work. His nam® is honoured most for his distinguished services to edu- 
cation. He was fhtimately connected with this University as an active 
member of the Senate and the Syndicate. He was recognised as one of - 
the foremost physicians of his day. Dr. Sarkar won great distinction 
in western medical science but later on took to homeopathy which he 
considered after mature study and examination to be a sound method 
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of treatment. In those’ days: it was regarded as an act of fare 
boldness and this is a fint example, of the courage of his conviction, . 
But the greatest achievement &f Dr, Sarkar was the foundation 
of the Indian’ Association for' the Cultivation, of Science. He 
realised more’ than fifty years ago that the future of India’s 
progress was closely bound with the spread of scientific education. 
With the vision of a seer he established an institution whose 
chief object was tp provide facilities to capable Indian youths 
for carrying on original research work in various branches of science. 
We may be tempted to overlook the national importance of his work 
and the far-sightedness displayed by him, for during the present 
generation Bengal can boast of brilliant men "of science who by dint 
of their scholarship have truly shed lustre on their university and 
their country. But we must not forget that fifty years agb Indianse 
were branded as generally incapable ofeundertaking higher academic 
pursuits in the domain of science. When Dr. Sarkar founded his 
institution, he boldly but quietly took up this challenge and it is to 
the lasting credit of Indian scholarship that history has recorded its 
verdict in favour of Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar. ; 


IT. Ter Lare Mr. MURALIDHAR BANERJEE 


We have to announce with regret the death of Mr. Muralidhar 
Banerjee, M.A. Mr. Banerjee was a distinguished graduate of 
the University and a first-rate Sanskrit scholar. He served asa 
Professor of Sanskrit in several Government colleges with great dis- 
tinction and ability. The best part of his career was spent at 
Sanskrit College which he joined in 1903 as Professor of Sanskrit and 
left in 1920 after serving the institution as its Principal. He was 
also closely associated with the University antl for fifteen years 
worked as a Lecturer in Sanskrit in the Post-Graduate department. 
He helped the University in editing several important Sanskrit books 
and the University Grammar. Mr. Banerjee possessed an ideal 
character. It may truly be said of him that he had no enemy and 
everyone who came into his contact was deeply impressed by his in- 
born courtesy, his great devotion to duty and his transparent honesty. 
We offer our sincere condolences to the members of the bereaved 


family. 
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* The —— of Mrs. Tatini ‘Dag as Puno osi of Beime 
College will be hailed. by all ‘who are interested in"the. futute progress 
of girls’ education in Bengal. Mrs., Das had à brilliant academic 
career. She also spent some time in Europe studying educational 
problems in various institutions. She is at ‘present on the 
staff of Bethune College as Professor of Philosophy. She is also 
connected*with several educational organisations In the city and has 
already given ample proof of her ability as & teacher, an organiser and 
an administrator. We have no doubt that during her principalship 
the college will be restored to that position of usefulness and eminence 
it occupied in the past. . 


*- 


" m - * * 


IV. Boakp or Economic SURVEY 


Professor Pramathanath Banerjea has been appointed by the 
Syndicate the University representative on the Board of Economie 
Survey which the Government of Bengal propose to establish. 


* * * 


V. PROFESSOR GANESH PRASAD 


Professor Ganesh Prasad has been Mm Hardinge 
Professor of Higher Mathematics till he attains his 60th year in the 
middle of November, 1936. 


* * * 


VI. A MOUNIFICENT GIFT: 


Dr. Hatendracoomar Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., Inspector of 
Colleges, has addfessed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor offering to 
create a fresh endowment in memory of his mother, the late 
Simati Prasannomoyee Devi. The first endowment was made by 
‘him about a yeat ago in memory of his father and was of the value 
of rupees one lac and fiftythousand. The present endowment will 
consist of one lac of rupees. Out of its income at least two 
scholarships will be created for the purpose of encouraging 
studies $n. Applied Commerce and Business Education, one tenable in 
a foreign country and the other in India. The scholarships are open 
only to Bengali Protestant Christians. The frst endowment was for 
providing a band of well-trained youths who could develop the 
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industrial and agricultufal aésourges ‘of the couhtry ; “the object of dhe 
present endowment is, to quote Ju own l$nguage, tò train side by side . 
with them another band equally well- qualified i in dis; to, take chdrge 
of the out-turn of the former’s labour and digpose of the same with 
efficiency and profit. "As Dr. Moakerjee says, his object i is to help inthe 
training up of-a body of traders and not teachers, of business-men and 
not speculative ‘economists and financiers. He cónceives that young 
men who will be helped by this endowment are expected to take their. 
part in the industrial and agricultural development of our country—(1): 
by finding, creating or organising proper markets for the raw materials 
of India like jute, cotton, rice, whea5, tea, coffee, etc. ; (2) by provid- 
ing banking and financial facilities to sotind ` ofl managed Indian 
concerns engaged in promoting the economic welfare of the country; 
(3. by selling, distributing or otherwise profitably disposing ef finished, 
products made out of Indian raw materjals by Indian labour with 
Indian capital and under the direction of Indian experts; (4) by estab- 
lishing commercial houses, banks, insurance companies, financial syndi- 
cates, building societies, investment trusts, co-operative societies, indus- 
trial bureaus, museums and exhibitions with the primary object of 
stimulating interest and enterprise on rational and well-directed lines 
in respect of Indian products. 

It need hardly be added that no more laudable an object could 
have been devised by the donor. The programme which he has out- 
lined is however one of vast magnitude and none recognises better than 
Dr. Mookerjee himself that his efforts can never achieve success unless 
they are followed by a systematic policy of co-operation from all sides. 
Dr. Mookerjee has shown the path. to India’s economic regeneration: 
and we confidently trust that his example will be followed by others. 1 

We cannot conclude without recording once again-our deep 
sense of gratitude to Dr. Mookerjee for his generous benefactions. 
Those who did not know him intimately often wondered why he 
chose to live a life of stern simplicity and loathed to spend for himself 
more than what was barely necessary. They know the reason now 
and the remembrance of his lofty ideal would deepen their- sense of 
gratification. We believe his gifts are in one sense of-an unparalleled 
nature because they emanate from one of the officers eof the University 
itself who has devoted sixteen years of solid tvork to its academic 
progress, and who now, towards the end of his active service, offers 
to place atthe disposal of his Alma Mater all that he has amassed in 
furtherance of the truest interests of his Motherland. 
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VIL. EDAEN, sbusoty Bindi 
@ 


* The Secretary td the Government of Bengal, „Education Depart- 
ment, has addressed a letter to the University on, the desirability of 
establishing an Employment Advisory: Bureag at Caleutta and Dacca 
Universities. The ebject of such a Bureau, which is commonly 
attached to Universities in England, would be to establish a closer 
connection between the University and employers who are likely to 
require thé services of its graduates. Tt is stated in the letter that 
such a bureau would enable employegs to obfain more easily the exact 
type of men they wanted and it might also influence the courses of 
studies in the Univeysity so as to make them more useful and practical. 
In course of time the Bureau might perhaps extend its functions and 
ring into closer relationship the research facilities in the University 
and business firms or individuals requiring research work to be done. 

The Syndicate have appointed a committee to consider the proposal 
and favour the University with areport. The committee consists of 
Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Mr. C. C. Biswas, Professor P. N. Banerjea, 
Mr. 8. P. Mookerjee and Professor P. N. Ghosh. 


* E: * 


VILI. A New PRIZE 


Babu Rajendranarayan Acharyya Chaudhuri of Muktagacha, 
Mymensingh, has offered to create an endowment of the value of 
Rs. 2,000 in memory of his father, the late Hemendranarayan Acharyya 
Chaudhuri, for the award of a prize of books to the girl student who 
obtains the highest number of marks at the Matriculation Examination 
and continues her studies in an affiliated college. 


9x a x 


IX. New FELLOWS 


Lt.-Col. E. W. O’G. Kirwan, I.M.S. and Mr. Jitendralal 
Banerjee, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., have been appointed Fellows, vice Dr. 
Birendranath Ghəsh, M.B., and Principal Rabindranarayan Ghosh, 
M.A., respectively. «e Lt.-Col. Kirwan has been attached to the Faculty 
of Medicine and Mr. Banerjee to the Faculties of Arts and Law. 
Sir Rajerflranath Mookerjee has resigned his fellowship and his place 
has been taken by his son, Mr. Birendranath Mookerjee, M.A., 
A.M.L. B.E., who for several years has been an added member of the 
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Faculty of Engineering? gir Rajendrañath had served the University 
in many directions for'a long 'gupber of years and it was in' the 
fitness of things that the Syndicate should have recorded their deep 
appreciation of his valuable work.* ‘ l 

We extend a-cordial welcome to the new Fellows. 


e  - »- ES 


X. Mer. KHSITISHCHANDRA CHATTERJEE à 


On the recommendation of the eyndieate the Senate have appoint- 
ed Mr. Khsitishchandra Chatterjee, M.A., an Honorary Reader, to 
deliver a course of lectures on the History of Sanskrit Grammar. Mr, 
Chatterjee is a Lecturer in Sanskrit In the Post-Graduate Department 
and has made a special study of the subject he proposes to d&al with. 
By reason of his scholarship and attainments Mr. Chatterjee fully 
deserves this recognition. 


+ ox , i * 
Al. ARBITRATION BOARD 


On the recommendation of the Syndicate, the Senate have oe 
tended the term of the Arbitration Board for a. further period .of one 
year from J anne 1934. 


* a * : , * 


- 


v^ XII TEACHING OP ITALIAN 


"The Royal Consul-General for Italy has addressed a Jetter to the 
University stating that for the encouragement of the study of Italian 
he will offer two scholarships of Rs. 10 each per month, tenable 
for two years to the two ' students who obtain the first’ two 
places in Italian at the Matriculation Examination and take the same 
language as a subject for the Intermediate Examination. The 
Italian Government have placed at the disposal of the University 
the honorary services of a capable Italian Scholar, Dr. C. Riaudo, 
who takes regular classes in the subject. The Consel-General has 
informed the Registrar that in view of the fact th&t the University 
have not to contribute anything towards the salary of the lecturer, 
the University might agree not to charge any tuition fees from 
ona-fide students who may read Italian. It is needless to add, the 
Syndicate have thankfully accepted the offer and also the suggestion. 


16 
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* The Principale. cf affiliated "Solids: in Cafcutta may kindly bring 
thig matter to thé hotice oftheir Jspidente ewho may obtain further 
itformation, from the Registrar or the a ‘to the Post- Graduate 
Department. | š . 
* à * 


XIII. S. L. C. EXAMINATION, NEPAL 


Se 
* 


On an application-made by the Direetor. ôf- Public Instruction, 
Nepal, the Syndicate have recognised for æ period of two years the 
S. L. C. Examination of Nepal $s equivalent to the  latriculation 
Examination of this University on the same conditions as applicable 
in the case of thé Patna Matriculation * Examination. 


i 2 
e 
e $ * : * 
XIV. Rzsurnrs or MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The following is a tabular statement of the results of the different 
Medical Examinations held in November, 1933: 


~ à 
Percentage. 


No. ete MÀ n Ó 


Examination.. Registered. Absent. Expelled. Passed. “~~ i) (i) 
E] This Exam. Last Exam. 





Leisten d 


Pr 8e. M.B. — .. 7 2 Nil 58 841 713 
Ist MB... 96 i 2 d 53 66:8 6377 
ünd MB. 88 1 Nil B4 6279 712 
Brd M.B. — 71 Nil Na 5 71'8 8577 
Find] M.B. .. 204 9 Nil 65 3077 28b 


None obtained honours in any examination except one who 
obtained hónours in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene at the Third 
M.B. Examination. 

It will be noticed that a high percentage of Baile at the Final 
M.B. Examination continues to be a marked feature of the results. The 
attention of the examiners was drawn to this matter in June last and 
certain proposals made by them are now under consideration of the 
University. There are only two Medical Colleges affiliated to the 
University in Bengal and it is hardly creditable to the institutions 
themselves that after six years of continuous training, sucha large 
number of students should be unsuccessful at their final examination. 


2 f * * 
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XV. FACULTIES Janaspiisivm o ON ti * Suorama ; 
°F 


The Faeulties abcr, Science, Law, »Mėdicine and laeng 
have elected their representatives on the Syndicate for 1034. The 
members are the same as Before, except that Mr. A. H. Harley, M.A., 
Principal, Islamia College, has gone back to hig old place, being 
nominated by Maulvi A. F. M. Abdul Kadir, M.A., the sitting 
member. . An unusual’ feature of this year’s elections was that chere 
was no contest for any qf the seats. One additional name was pro- 
posed in the Faculty of Law but the member ultimately withdrew his 
eandidature. E | 

* . *. &* E 


XVI. A LaDy RESEARCH SCHOLAR 


The Senate have sanctioned the creation of an additional Researoh 
Scholar for one year on a salary of Rs. 75 per month.. This has been 
awarded to a brilliant lady graduate of the University. Miss Roma 
Bose, who passed the M.A. Examination in Philosophy in 1933, having 
stood First in the First Class. Miss Bose comes of a talented family. 
Her grandlather was ihe late Mr. :Anandamohan Bose, one of the 
greatest Bengalis of his generation, a true lover of his country 
and an eloquent speaker, whose services to the cause of education 
Bengal stil remembers with gratitude. We offer our cordial congra- 
tulations to Miss Bose and we trust this recognition shown to her 
by the University will inspire other lady graduates to devote poa 
selves to higher academic pursuits. 


* & wc : 
XVII. Two UNIVERSITY NOTIFICATIONS 2 P.G, 
a (1) vvv Hemlata Gold M edal v ^o " 


. Applications have been invited from candidates for the ag 
tion for the Debeniranath-Hemlata Gold Medal for the year 1938. 
The competition for the medal is limited to M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
M.D., D.L., M.E., M.O. and M.S. of not more *than three years’ 
standing, and the standard of physical fitness will be determined by 
ihe examination of the health of the competitors by the Students’ 
. Welfare Department of the Calcutta University as well as by applica- 
tion of such tests as may be decided upon by the Committee appointed 
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fer the purpose by the Syndicate Such “applications from the en- 
(ramis for he co npetitioid mus gbach Xke office of the Controller of 
Examinations by te 15th January, 1934s 


ë & i « 9* 


(i) Guruprasanna Ghosh Stholarship : 
A Applications have also been invited for the Guruprasanna Ghosh 
Scholarship for study outside India to be awarded in the year 1934, 

which must be submitted in the prescribed form to the Registrar, 
Calcutta University, not later han the Ist February, 1984. The 
' scholarship is intended for such young men as may desire to specialise 
in some subjects «ef Arts or Science, the cultivation of the knowledge 
of Agriculture and of the Industries ef Europe and America or the 
Hast. Information regarding qualifications of a candidate for the 
scholarship is contained m the Calendar (pages 444-448, edition of 

1938). The prescribed form may be had on application at the office 

of the Registrar. 


* * * 


XVIII. AN Inpian DEBATING "TEAM O 


We republish below a letter which recently appeared in the 
columns of the Statesman written by Mr. T. S. Sterling, M.A., who 
was for many years Professor at Presidency College and for a short 
period its Principal. Those who knew Mr. Sterling would recall with 
pleasure the genuine interest taken by him in the welfare of Bengali 
students. *We are in entire agreement with the proposal of 
Mr. Sterling; in fact a similar suggestion was made in these columns 
last month while we had the pleasure of commenting on the debate held 
at the University between Bengali students and the representatives of 
the British Universities. Itis generous on Mr. Sterling’s part to 
offer a donation of Rs. 100 ; we believe some donations may also be 

-yaised in this country. But we should like to know how the proposal 
will be received by the British Universities themselves. When their 
. representatives visited this country, the Indian Universities contri- 
“buted towards thfeir expenses and also arranged for their board and 
lodging. Perhaps Mr. Sterling may persuade the Bureau of the 
Universities of the British Empire to take up this matter; he was 
for some time its secretary and also possesses first-hand knowledge 
-of.the equipments of the Indian student. | | 
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To—The Editor pt the “Statesman.” » 
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SIR, 


I note, in a recent lisus of the Overseas Edition of the Statesman, 
that an English debating team has recently Visited Madras and 
Calcutta. 

I beg to sugges’ that a team of students from the University of 
Calcutta be sent to England, Such a team would give students in English 
Universities some idea of the proficietoy in English which is attained by 
Bengali students. It is a pity that the high standard reached by Bengalis 
is not more widely known. - 

If my proposal is put into effect, I consider it eminently desirable that 
the team should spend a week in Egypt. where it will be warmly* welcomed 
by my old pupils of the Egyptian University. The high standard of 
education reached by Bengalis is insufficiently known in Egypt. : 

I am prepared to contribute Rs. 100 (one hundred) to the cost of the 
tour. 


Yours, etc., 


T. S, STERLING, 


Retired I.E.S. (Bengal). 
Nice, December 5. 


A. CORRECTION 


‘* Kàliya-daman," the tri-colour frontispiece of our last December issue (1933) as well 
as two other mono-coloured pictures included in the article, '' Artistic Renaigsance in India," 
of the same number were reproduced by kind permission of Mr. G. S. Butt, I.C.S., from 
an old seroll-painting in his possession, 





was right ° " 


Calvin Coslidge,. "em of the United States, 

had something to say about the way advertising. 

He described his personal experience as a boy to 

illustrate how advertising widens one's horizon 
. and creates those desires which lead to material 


and cultural progress. x e 


NX HEN | was a bey in the hills of ‘Vermont T miles 
from the railroad. the only nferchandise I saw was in the 
country store. But my horizon was widened by certain publica- 
tions containing pictures apd descriptions of things that appealed 
to youth. I read and bought. The man who supplied them be- 
came rich and died a great philanthropist. He advertised. . 


‘It is essential in the first instance to make good merchandise. 
But that is not enough. It is just as essential to create a desire 
for it.. That is advertising. 


‘The person or association of persons who can produce that com- 
bination of excellence and demand is performing a real public 
service. They enlarge the mental horizon and provide new forms 
of utility and beauty. The material benefits pass over into 
spiritual benefits. Culture and charity are the by-products: 


TENES The only way for the people to become acquainted with 
what they want is through judicious advertising. Goods not 
worth advertising are not worth selling." 


d l CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


—and the most direct and economical way 
to advertise is in magazines that concentrate 
in the fields you want to reach, such as 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW as examples 
of high class publications. 


HOME TAGORE & CO., 


SOLE ADVERTISING AGENTS : 
*THE CALCUTTA REVIEW" 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


By Pror. G. Monraacu HARRIS, O.B.E., M.A. 


London 


E" the subject upon which I am to speak to you is “ Local Self- 
government "' it would seem desirable that I should in the first 
place say what I mean by that term. I do not include the 
government of any Federated States and therefore the different states 
of America or Australia or the provinces of Canada or the cantons of 
Switzerland do not concern us, for each of these states or provinces, 
as the case may be, has its own system of local government’. What I 
shall be mainly dealing with will be what we may describe as Munici- 
pal or County government in those countries in which the local autho- 
rities administering such government have a representative character 
and a definite responsibility. 5 
Now most of these bodies have to deal with practically the same 
matters whatever the country may be, but the form of their constitu- 
tion depends very largely upon the history and traditions of the people, 
the geography, the climate, and other circumstances o€ that descrip- 
tion. ‘Therefore, it can never be said that the form of government 
which is suitable for one country is necessarily suitable for another. 
At the same time every country can learn, from others, ways of deal- 
ing with municipal problems which may in some respect or other be 
adapted to their own circumstances, and therefore a knowledge of 
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what is goin è govefniNni ka countries must be of 
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In ‘order to supply information of thfs character, the International 
Union of Local Authorities, at first called the International Union of 
Cities, was established in Brussels in 1913% Since the War it has 
grown rapidly and, how includes some 40 countries. .It holds periodical 
congresses ab which specific subjects are discussed, but its chief value 
is as a clearing house of information, which emables it to reply to 
questions put by any member as to the method of administration of 
any branch of local government im any “country affiliated to it. It 
must be clearly understood that the International Union does not 
advocate any patticular form of gqvernment—it merely supplies 
information, and it is from this point of view that I shall describe to 
you, merely as information, some of the principles and broad methods 
of administration practised fn different countries, 


I wish particularly to impress upon you that, if I should appear 
to mention any detail as being good in itself, I donot mean to imply 
that it would be necessarily good for India, for I am too ignorant of 
the circumstances of India to have any opinion myself on the subject, 
and it is for you to judge whether and how far the information which 
I may give you will be of service. I am quite certain of this—that 
it would be useless to import any administrative method from 
England, Germany, or any other country simply because it works well 
in England or Germany. You need tc examine and find out whether 
it would be suitable to your own circumstances and in accordance 
.with your history and traditions—if not, it is highly probable that 
you would be better without it. 


There are, in my opinion, four main systems of local govern- 
ment—the British, French, German and American—and 1 propose 
to give you the main principles of these four types. 


Great Britain 1s almost universally looked upon as the home of 
local self-government and yet the most characteristic features of its 
system have not been adopted by European countries. These charac- 
teristics are—the election, practically by adult suffrage, of large 
councils for each local governing unit, the members of which are un- 
paid, the councils*themselves having full responsibility both legislative 
and executive. The Mayor or Chairman has no greater powers than 
those possessed by any other member of the council except the right 
to preside at their meetings. The paid officials are permanently appoint- 
ed by the councils, whose servants they are, obliged to carry out the 
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councils’ orders. The conficils sfyak e ittees, which 
meet more frequently than the councils themselves and, oftén have 
certain executive - powers. The paid officials abtend the meetings both 
of the councils and committees, byt are never RE of either, 

As regards the areas of administrations, 70 or 80 of the largest 
cities are known às County Boroughs and are completely independent 
of the counties in which they are situated. "The, remainder of each 
county is governed by a County Council which exercises 
powers over both the urba and rural areas in it with the exception 
of the county boroughs, but the Minor authorities in the county— 
that is to say, the non-county boroughs and the Urban and Rural 
District Councils, have certfin pewers of their own majnly re- 
lating to publie health, whilst the rural districts are again sub- | 
divided into Parishes, which themselves have councils with certain 
limited powers. The powers of every loca! authority are defined by 
statute and no authority can do anything for which it cannot show 
express attribution of the power in an Act of Parliament. 

Recent developments, especially the invention of the motor cat 
leading to long distance road traffic, have made it clear that for many 
purposes large areas are required for local government purposes, and as 
a result the most recent Local Government Act, that of 1929, 
conferred upon the counties and county boroughs all the powers 
relating both to roads and to Poor Law which had previously been 
exercised by smaller authorities. 

In England there is only one form of local tax available—the tax 
on the annual value of land and buildings, known as the rate. No 
other taxes may be levied, but the amount of the rate is entirely at 
the discretion of the local authorities, except in the case of the parish 
councils. It is said sometimes that it is not fair that owners of lands 
or houses should be the only people to pay for the expenses of the | 
local administration, but this unfairness is relieVed by the system of 
Government grants, since these grants are paid out of the general 
Exchequer funds, which are fed mainly by the income-tax. 

Now, four years ago a very great change was made in the form 
of the government grants. Formerly, these were given for specific 
services and they were given, as Americans put %, on a matching 
system, or ‘‘ pound for pound." In other words the central govern- 
ment contributed an amount equal to what was raised by the local 
authorities out of their own resources. But it was found that this 
told heavily on the poorer bodies with their limited resources, while 
the rich ones could draw larger amounts from the central authority, 
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and: therefor r 
edi thé legst. This was pot at all satisfactory for the country. 
Therefore a new Systent, was $ adopted i in 1929 under which these separate 
grants for specific purposes were .abolished, except for police and 
education, and a pew grant was substituted, which is called the block 
grant. The amotnt of that grant is based Dra on the population 
of the district, but other factors are taken into consideration of which 
one is the number of insured men and women unemployed. Another 
factor is the rateable value per head of "population. Another is the 
number of children under school age in population, and a fourth, in 
the eountry districts, is'the mileage of public roads. 

When the central governmént gave grants for specific purposes 
jt was considered necessary to see exactly how that money was spent 
in every detail. Now the block grant is given without such meticulous 
examination. Power is still reserved to the Minister of Health to 
refuse grants, 1f the administration of local authoritiesis not satisfactory, 
but it is very Unlikely that that power will be used. Whether 
"with all these factors the new system will result in the poorer 
districts getting the financial assistance they need, it is not yet 
possible to say, but the system will be revised in five years’ time. 

Now the question of the control of the central government over 
the local authority is a matter which is of interest. I know there 
are some people who say that centralisation is increasing in England. 
I do not believe it. I have been a servant of the local authorities 
for 17 years and of the central government for 12 years and have 
therefore been able to look at the matter from both sides and I think 
that the $endency is to reduce rather than to increase centralisation. 
Inspectors go about from county to county for different purposes 
but the local authorities do not seem to take any objection, and the 
relations generally | between central and local officials is one of partner- 
ship in a common undertaking. The audit of the accounts by some 
unprejudiced persons outside the local authority itself seems an obvious 
necessity in order to ensure compliance with the law. The boroughs 
of England have still the right to nominate their own auditors, which, 
to me, seems anomalous. The business of the government auditors 
is merely to see that the finance is properly carried on. If anything 
is proved to be wrong, the members of the council are individually 
responsible and may be surcharged. It is necessary to have something 
of that sort. It would be no good to have an audit unless somebody 
were made responsible. So far as I know England is the only country 
where there is a complete audit system by government, but audit is 
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carried on by the government, if, some cóufftries while in others an , 
audit system i is organised by the unions of towns. * EE. 


The British system of local governmefit is generally followed in 
the British Dominions, Ganada, Australia and South Africa, although 
they have smaller councils, and as a general rule, the control by the 
central government is not so great as in England. 

Now in France on the other hand the local government is marked 
by complete centralisation. The great desire is to make the nation 
one, and for that reasoh » everything has been centralised in Paris. 
The whole country is divided into communes and departments the 
latter corresponding to the English counties,” but there are distinctly 
subordinates to the head of the depdrtment, who is called the Prefect 
and is appointed by the central government. In fact he erepresents, 
within his department each department, of the central government. 
The appointment is distinctly a political one. As soon as government 
changes every prefect might be dismissed and a new one put in his 
place but this does not happen in practice. As government nominee the 
prefect is expected to support the government that is in power. He Ifas 
enormous power, not only over the department as such but over every 
commune within it, even including the largest cities, for these are 
as, ‘‘ county boroughs," as in England, independent of the depart- 
ment, with the exception of Lyons. Every budget estimate has to 
come to the prefect to receive his approval. He appoints a large 
number of officials. He appoints all school teachers in the depart- 
ment. The control he exercises is therefore very considerable. The 
Mayor is for police and certain other purposes an agent of the central 
government and can be suspended by the prefect of? the District. 
Therefore, though elected by the people, he is distinctly under the 
control of the central government. 

The main financial resources of the French bel authorities 
(as in most European countries) has hitherto been additions to certain 
of the national taxes, known as '' certains additionals '" and the 
assignment of certain proportions of the produce of other national 
taxes. Itis intended, however, next year to abolish this system 
and to base the local revenues mainly on a land ang building tax. 

Changes of far-reaching importance in the*domain of local self- 
government have taken place in Germany since Herr Adolph Hitler 
came into power. But I wish to say something about the former 
local government in Germany, because it compares in an interesting 
way with that in England and in France and its ancient system is 
one which Germany has reason tobe proud of. In Germany there 
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is one side adiyinistration Which was not carried on as part 
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ofelocal'self-oovernment. I mean ‘the Police or’ ** Polize," an organi- 
sation not only concerned, "like our police, to prevent or detect and 
punish crimes. 

There are in Germany many different kinds of police, building 
police, market polite, morals police and so forth. All these are under 
the central government or its agent, the country being divided for 
this purpose into very large districts, each of which has at its head 
a President, who is a state official himself subordinate to the head of 
the province, who is called the Over- president while in the towns the 
Burgomaster, who is elected for 12 years, occupies a dual position, 
for he is on the one hand the head of tHe local authority, while on the 
other he is a state official, locally responsible for the police. He 
therefore was always the real governing power in the town, even when 
there was an executive body of paidofficials called the Magistrates, for 
the elected council had in the main only advisory powers, except as 
regard control over financial policy. In the rural communes much 
the same system existed but in the circles, or kreise, which correspond 
to the English counties, the head called Landrat is even more 
definitely than the burgomaster a state official, corresponding to the 
French prefect. In Germany, however, the larger towns are indepen- 
dent of the counties and resemble the English county boroughs in 
this respect. 

In view of the “ police " system, the extent of German local 
self-government is not so wide as in England but on the other hand 
in one respect it is freer. The town council can do anything it likes 
which it thigks for the good of the community (outside police func- 
tions) provided it 1s not expressly forbidden by law. That is contrary 
to the position in England, where local authorities may exercise only 
such powers as have been expressly granted by Parliament. In 
Germany, therefore, it was much easier to run trading concerns 
of all kinds, shops, factories, theatres, hotels, and so forth, while 
in England for any such purpose if is necessary to promofe a bill in 
Parliament. | 

In Germany itis held to be essential to have one single person 
responsible. The*idea of a whole council being responsible as in 
England, is incomprehensible to the human mind. Moreover, it is the 
practice to have a whole hierarchy of officials one above the other, 
which results in gteat complication. 

As regards finance, the position as between the central government 
and the local authorities was completely reversed by the revolution, 
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k ofi taxation imde- 
pendent of the Reich. Bj. thes Weimar confiitutioh of 19 ihe central 
government, was givqn powef to deal with, all forms of «axes which 
could in any way affect the Reich: There have beeg various methods 
of financial organisation im the stibsequent years. The main principle 
is that the central government, having taken what it wants, give 
grantsto the provinces and through them to the "hreise'" or counties 
and the communes eget what is left. The local income-tax, which 
was formerly the main source of local revenue, has been abolished, 
but a poll-tax has been recommended in its place. The communes 
are finding it very difficult to get enough to carry on the essential 
administration and have beep obliged to cut dewn many of their 
services. . 

Since Hitler came into power, I understand that great’ changes 
have been made, though having been travelling since February last, I 
have not been able to get the details. For the time being at any 
rate local self-government seems to have been completely abolished, 
for I am told that not only are all burgomasters now appointed by the 
central government instead of being elected, but that there are now 
no elected councils of any kind. In this Hitler seems to be following 
the example of Italy, where, since the Fascist regime, every com- 
mune is absolutely ruled by a single person called the '*podesta," 
who is appointed by the central government. There is also, in each 
commune, a ''eonsulta"' -or council, but the members of this are also 
appointed by the higher authority and it has only advisory powers. 

Now I come to the American system. The United States is a 
very large country and each state has its own system of local govern- 
ment, which is fixed by the state constitution. In many*cases these 
constitutions are serious obstacles in the way of provincial reform. 
They were drawn up when social life—and, in particular, means of 
communication— were completely different from what they are to-day 
and yet it seems often impossible to alter them so as to make them 
suitable to modern conditions. 

Another difficulty in the way of reform is the adherence of the 
American people to the principle of the separation of legislative and 
executive powers which we in England do not think to be conducive 
to good government. Election of officials by the people for short 
terms of office is a standing evil. Because of the party system „election 
and appointments depend upon a man’s political proclivities instead 
of on his fitness for the post. Corruption has been rampant and 
unfortunately people do not seem to object to those in office accepting 
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bribes, yet poe Joke. kia 1 is comely fatal to good govern- 
ment. . « 

uid there ‘is at the —À ifie in America a very strong 
movement in favopr of the reform of focal government’ Many organi- 
sations exist for this purpose and many citges are able to show that 
they can carry on really satisfactory, honest and efficienf administra- 
tion. Until recently the most usual form of municipal government 
was a mayor elected at large and a council og commission of five 
to seven members, similarly elected. The scope of powers and 
duties of the local authority was laid dewn by the state constitution 
and the charter of the particular municipality, but apart from that the 
municipalities wer very free of outside control, the mayor being the 
' executive ’? with very wide powers. Lecal finance in the United 
States is based almost entirely on a tax on the capital value of land 
and buildings—not the annual value as in England. 

. The most recent method which has been introduced and is grow- 
ing in popularity is that the people elect a commission consisting of 
5, 6 or 7 persons, which appoints a City Manager to serve for a term 
of years according to the provisions of the charter adopted. The city 
manager, as soon as he is appointed, is responsible for the day-to-day 
administration and for the appointment of subordinate officials. He 
can be dismissed by the council and in some cases he may be called 
upon by the majority of electors to resign, but so long as he is there 
he is the one man responsible. I had the privilege of attending the 
annual convention of city managers at Chicago, when for two days we 
had five-minute speeches from one after another and I was therefore 
able to judge the different types of men and their attitude towards 
their work. * Bach seems to wish to make out his city the best and 
that is the sort of spirit one likes to see. 

Tam noé prepared to say that the city manager system would 
be good everywherg. Jam sure it would not be accepted in England, 
for it would overthrow some of our most cherished traditions, but there 
is no doubt that, in almost all those American cities in which it has 
been tried, it has proved a success and has resulted in an efficient, 
economical and pure administration. 

I was constantly asked in America whether it was true that our 
concillors served without pay and yet made nothing out of their 
position. I was able to reply that, generally speaking, our 
government was nearly free of graft and corruption, though of course, 
human nature being what it is, incidents of the kind sometimes do 
occur. I was then asked the reason for this freedom from corruption, 
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and I said that I thought i was dde to dhe: forJe* of. paltlic opiniorf. 
Of course one might. have law's against improper action By members 
or officials of local authorities and those laws must be strictly adminis- 
tered, but they will'*be of little use unless there is & public opinion 
which condemns such members or officials if they are false to their 
trust. Such a public opinion has existed in England for a long time, 
but the Americans have already shown that it can be inculcated by 
deliberate efforts within®a short period. This was done, for instance, 
in the case of Cincinnati. here a sound publie opinion has been 
deliberately created and maintained with the result that one of the 
most corrupt municipalities has, within ten years, been turned into a 
model for the world. Whether er not the precise forn? of government 
which Cincin nati has adopted (that of the "city manager) is suitable 

elsewhere does not matter. The point is the value, for good local 
government, of sound public opinion. 1 ° 


* 
1 Being the first of a course of three Readership lectures on “ A Comparative Study 


of Local Self-government and Regional Planning " delivered at the University of Calcutta 
in January, 1934, . 
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CONVERSION AND RECONVERSION 
TO HINDUISM DURING MUSLIM RULE 


(From Persian and Arabic Sources) 


By ProF. Sri Ram BARMA, M.A. 


Lahore 


LI D I * 
I$ used to be the common belief even among students of history 

that Hindus never admittgd people belonging to other religions to their 

. fold. Buta more careful study of our sources has now changed that 
view and it is no longer fashionable to think of Hinduism as a religion 
wherein only those had a place who were born into it. Most of the 

" evidence from the Hindu period in this connection has been brought 
together by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his article on Foreign Elements 
in Hindu Population! and those interested in the subject may turn to 
its pages for fuller information. l 

Butit is stillcommonly held that Hindu admissions of non-Hindus 

stopped with the advent of Muslims in this country. The following pages 
make an attempt at investigating this problem from the pages of Muslim 
chronicles intent more upon recording the victories of their co-religion- 
ists than the conversions of non-Hindus to the Hindu fold. They 
were not at all interested in this question and when we get some 
light shed upon this aspect of affairs it is but accidental. Another 
thing must be remembered in this connection. Under Islamic law 
the conversion of Muslims to other faiths was a capital crime.? 
One can therefore very well appreciate the courage and the fate of 
those Hindus who may have any intention of converting Muslims to 
their own faith. Even the reconversion of converted Hindus from 
Islam was a crime, and thus if we do not find any great movement 
for the convérsion or reconversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu fold 
we should not be very much surprised. We should hold these arti- 
ficial barriers created by Muslim law responsible for this state of things 
rather than hold Hinduism responsible for its being forced to shut its 
doors to non-Hindus. 


1 Indian Antiquari, 1911, pp. 7 to 37. 
3 Tritton, The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects, pp. 181 to 185. 
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But the surprising thing is that even under these adyerse condi- 
tions we do find recorded examp! es.of conversions of non. „Hindus ‘to 
the Hindu fold, and, the reconversion cf the Hindus to their old 
religion after they had once accepted Islam. "The cases recorded by 
Muslim chroniclers are no doubt few and far between but they make 
for the belief that a. larger number of cases might have occurred which 
these annalists did not try to record. Any way it is no longer possible 
to believe in the face-of the instances quoted below that Hinduism 
had exhausted its PESE energy before the advent of the Muslim 
in India. 

l. "The Arabs conquered Sindh i in 712 A.D. Under Caliph Umar 
II (717 to 724 A.D.) many Hindus in Sindh were converted to 
Islam. But when under Caliph Hisham (724 to 748 A.D.) Taiamim 
was the Governor of Sindh, many of these Hindu converts tó Islam 
were reconverted and. admitted into the :Hindu fold. We have no 
details of these conversions, the Arab chronicler of the early con-- 
quests of Islam, Al-Biladuri is content to record the fact that 
Tammim’s successor, Hakim, found that the people of India except | 
those of Kassa had returned to idolatry.! Thus there was no bias l 
among the Hindus at this time against the reconversion of their 
co-religionists if they once changed their religion. 

2. But thé Hindus in Sindh were not simply content with 
welcoming their erstwhile Hindu brethren alone. They converted 
many—how many we have no means of estimating—Muslims as well 
to their faith about this time. ‘ After the recall of Mohammad bin 
Qasim,’ says Sir Denison Ross, ‘ the Muslims retained some foot- 
hold on the west banks of the river Indus, but they were in such 
small numbers that they were gradually merged into Hindu popula- 
tion.’ In Mansura (the capital of Sindh) they actually adopted 
Hinduism. Under Hakim the Muslims retreated from Sindh as 
“they had ho place of security in which they could dake refuge." He 
built a town on the other side of the lake facing India. ‘ This he 
made a place of refuge and security for them and gave it the name of 
Al Mansura, the secure,’ ? we can well imagine what must have 
happened. When the retreat was ordered many of them may have 
either been left behind or cut off from the main army. Naturally 
they had to make the best of their position. Thus cut off from their 
co-religionists they could not, so they may have argued, exist in 
security. Their only salvation, it must have appeared to them, lay 


1 Elliot, Vol. I, p. 126. 
3 Sir Denison Ross, Islam, p. 18. 
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after 1875, against a Brahman at Delh? He hed seb up, so ib was 
reported, » somé idols made of wood. “hese «were. publiely worship- 
ed by Hindus and some Muslfms who could have been admitted to 
Hindu worship only if they had been converted -to Hinduism. All 
doubts on this point are removed by the further assertion that some 
of these Muslim warshippers, ladies mostly, had been converted to 
Hinduism.! ‘Thus here is a record of a Brahman converting Muslims 
to Hinduism and admitting the converts to pullic worship in his 


temple. 2 
With his fate we are not here cencernéd. Firoz Shah burnt him 
at the stake with his idols, 

7. Another cd$e involving the reeonversion of 2,000 Brahman 
girls occurred in the south about the end of the fourteenth century. 
The Rajas of Vijayanagar were always at war with their 
Bahmani neighbours. In 1398-1399 (801 A.H.) Dev Rai of Vijaya- 
nagar invaded the territory of his Muslim neighbour. He was 
defeated in the struggle that ensued and 2,000 Brahman girls were 
mide captives by the armies of Feroz Shah Bahmani. This com- 
pelled the Raja to sue for peace as the Brahmans demanded that 
their girls be restored to them from their Muslim captors. A treaty 
was at last signed, 1,00,000 Huns were paid by Dev Rai and the girls 
were then released.? Now it stands to reason that as soon as the 
girls were made captives they must have been converted, however, 
nominally, to Islam. That the Brahmans should not only re-admit 
them to the Hindu fold but actually demand their restoration proves 
that the present ideas about the attitude of the Hindus to readmission 
of converts is of recent growth. 

8. The next case occurs in the fifteenth century and involves 
the reconversion of thousands of Hindu converts to Islam. Zain-ul- 
Abdin who ruled in Kashmir from 1424 to 1460 allowed the Brahmans 
to reconvert those Hihdus who had been forcibly converted to Islam 
during the reign of his predecessor or who were otherwise willing to 
be reconverted. It is necessary to remember here that as a result 
of the lifting of the ban, many Hindus were re-admitted into the 
Hindu fold. Further it proves that the real reason why such conver- 
sions were not more common was not the reluctance of the Hindus to 

re-admit their co-religionists to their fold but the religious policy of 
the Muslim kings which made such reconversions a capital offence, 
So shocked are the Muhammadan annalists at the liberality of this 


1 Asib, Tarilh-t-Firoz Shahi, p. 9880. 
à Wirishta. n. 811. 
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king, that a story nd to ds invented to-explain it? (We are told that | 
Zain-ul-Abdin who allowed these reconversions was in ‘reallay a 
Hindu Yogi who! had, at the death-bedsof the king, projected his 
own soul into the “body of dying Zain-ul-Abdin? If anything this 
explanation strengthens the contention that there was no strong feel- 
ing among the Hindus against the reconversion of their brethren 
who may have previously given up their faith. 

9. Shah Jahan’s reign contributes several interesting examples 
of the conversions of ¢he Muslims to the Hindu faith. While 
Jahangir was returning from Kashmir he discovered that Hindus 
married Muslim wives who were burnt at death. Thus itis clear 
that at their marriage they Were regularly admitted into the Hindu 
fold. Shah Jahan imposed a fine if such Hindus as had married 
Muslim wives did not abjure their faith and accept Islam. This 
source of admitting non-Hindu element into the Hindu population 
was responsible for the conversion of a large number of Muslim 
women. For we find that when Shah Jahan ordered that the Hindus 
could keep these wives only if they accepted Islam, 5,000 conversions 
to Islam took place in Bhadnor alone.? 

10. But this custom was not confined to Kashmir alone. Down 
in Gujerat Shah Jahan again discovered the same complaint. Here 
the disease was not so widespread for only 70 women were found 
living in the houses of Hindus having been admitted to the Hindu 
fold.? 

11. But other places in the Punjab were also found where this 
custom of marrying Muslim girls was prevalent among the Hindus. 
From the rest of the Punjab 400 such cases were reported on 
investigation. 

This happened in his seventh year.* 


12. In the 10th year he again discovered Dalpat Rai, a Hindu of 
Sarhand, indulging in this forbidden practice. He had admitted one 
man and six women to Hinduism, and gave these converts new names. 
On the complaint of the Qadi, Sbah Jahan asked him to embrace 
. Islam which he declined to do and was executed accordingly." 

13. We have another case for Aurangzeb’s reign. A Hindu 
of Hoshiarpur in the Punjab was converted io Islam and lived as a 
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1 Khulasut-ut Tawarikh, pp. 388-389. 

2 Qarvini, Badshahnama, f. 444 h, 4407a 
3 Ibid, f. 445 h. 

4 Ibid, f. 582 a and b. 

$ Ibid. 
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REACTION-AGAINST THE | ^ 
ROMANTIC.CRITICISM OF ‘SHAKESPEARE 


^, By Prom. EMILE: Lecouts 


Paris 


e 

Ro TIC criticism , had made eShakefpeare into a god.. It revered 
his text as a Bible. The. German commentators had taken 
to, and.. introduce? the- habit .qf, discovering in it. a philosophy 
which went deeper and deeper on examination. For him who knows 
"how to read these works, all truth lies contained there and nothing is 
there in them but.the truth. * The characters of his pieces were crea- 
tións as real as living beings, while thay were superior to them by the 
light which the-poet’s genius had shed on their consciousnéss. The 
question was not.so much to criticise them, as to interpret and under- 
stand them. Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt had given an English voice to 
a like admiration. Victor Hugo, heightening the note, had gloried in 
admiring Shakespeare ‘‘commune béte as a beast would." A 
hundred spirits, more moderate by nature, had repeated in a minor 
tone this hymn of confident adoration. And the sounds of the cult 
continue to make themselves heard to-day in many and many a page, 

where the echoes of romanticism are still perceptible. 

Yet, when romantic exaltation became weaker and the realistic 
spirit waxed in strength, it was inevitable that there would be reaction 
in the matter of Shakespearean criticism as in all other things. The 
God of the Theatre was brought down to human dimensions. No more 
superstitious Cult. His text, his intrigues, his scenes, his characters 
appeared before thesribunal. It was admitted that his work was the 
work of man, therefore faulty and that it had its wear and tear. The 
poet was undoubtedly superior to his contemporaries, but, after all, of 
the same substance with them, resorting to the same artifices and to 
be tried by the same laws. 

What was high-flown and excessive in romantic criticism now 
roused suspicion or provoked a smile. In place of the dithyrambs 
people required statistics. They paid homage to the biography of the 


1 Translated by Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University, with 


permission of the author from an article which appeared in the E : 
Members of the English Association, Vol. XIIT. pp in the Essays and Studies by 
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poet by Sidney Lee because it was, above all, documentary, re-assur, 

ing by the platitude of its details ahd by thé all-ordinary phydoganaj 
that it imparted to the hero. Towards the same time an analysis; 
more and more meticulous, persistently forced itself on the very text 
of that Bible, the first folio of 1623.. If this text is to- day held hy 
many as suspect in many of its pages, if one admits that it has mixed 
up scenes truly Shakespearean with those which the' poet has only 
retouched, with others also which contain nothing of him, then how 
can one reason on this medley as at the time when the first folio was 
accepted on the face of it and ,without reservation ? How can one 
base on the moving ground the enthusiastic commentaries formerly 


devoted to the genius which was supposed to have presided at the ~ 


organisation of each drama and at the presentation of each charaeter ? 
Undoubtedly, this scepticism without regard to the text may be recon- 
ciled with the highest admiration for the author. ‘One is-even justified 
in saying, that in the case, for example, of Mr. J: M.' Robertson, the 


cult is all the more fervent for being' purified by repeated exclusions. | 


Mr. Robertson wishes in fact to snatch away from Shakespeare’ every- 


thing ‘in the folio which appears to him unworthy of. his exalted idea ' 


of the poet. Hoe exaggerates in a sense the romantic dogma of 
Shakespearean impeccability, -but he is convinced at the same time of 
the extreme inequality of the work wrongly attributed .to Shakespeare 
in its entirety:and he holds as ‘detestable many passages which had 
long shared in the eulogies freely addressed to the poet. He is, on his 
part, the worshipper of the supreme Shakespeare who would have pro- 
duced nothing but the exquisite essence -of the work associated 
with his name. For him, as for some people, the romantic cult 
then lives, but on the condition that the book should’ be thoroughly 
recast, purged of improper additions, weeded-of errors and superfluities 
a curious combination of scepticism and enthusiasm, from which it 
may be asked if the figure of a-divinity comes up. „anew or if the god 
of the past does not fade into an impalpable - smoke. 

But the rupture with the romantic past 1s the neatest in the recent 
studies on the characters of Shakespeare's ‘plays by Levin L. 
Shücking } and by Elma Edgar Stoll.?. With them one has often the 
impression of a return to the judgment of the classical sohool. -We are 
snatched from the ecstasies of the nineteenth century. From the 


1 Die Charakterprobleme bet Shakespeare, Leipzig, 1919. English Translation under 
the title of the Character Problems in Shakespeare’ é Plays, London, 1992, | 
3 Shakespeare Studies, New York, 1927. ~t 
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à du the battle which Mr, Stoll waggs with so much ardour against 
romafitic cfiticism has perforce put into him the spirit of the comba- 
tant. Though his book may not have been composed as” a systematic 
treatise and offers itself as a small, discursive sepies of articles, if is a 
veritable thesis that he maintains.in.it. He takes.up the.róle of the 
advocate, not of the judge. He is not impartial on all occasions. 
He does not always pay to adverse arguments jhe attention they 
deserve. From the beginning in order to'establish that Shakespeare's 
dramas were not held in high esteem by “his contemporaries, he 
undervalues the evidence of. contemporary admiration which we 
possess. He only speaks *in. a parenthesis of the famous judgment 
of Meres aed seems. to hold it sufficiently” cheap. It. is nevertheless 
rather safe $o conclude from the fact that he who was socially a mere 
actor was:placed in the first rank by à Master of: Arts of Oxford and 
Cambridge, that Shakespeare must have been quite popular as early 
as 1598. Thus may one, without. reading new ideas -into old texts, 
consider the reiterated cavils of Ben Jonson, together with his magni- 
ficeht final tribute, as so many : signs. that he. found. in. Shakespeare 
the greatest of the.rivals... But Mr. Stoll, for the.needs of.his cause, 
rather stifles these strong presumptions, in order: to insist. on the 
contrary. indications. -~ 

When Mr. Stoll gets to the core of his T -he shows still, on 
more than one occasion, his partiality of an advocate. He does not 
find in Shakespeare, 16 seems, any superiority over his rivals for what 


is there in him of profound observation ‘and psychological truth. The 


idea that any of his characters may, by. sheer intuition, reveal 4 soul 


independent ofthe purely theatrical intentions of the author, . appears 


io him quite ridiculous. He rallies Mr. Hudson for having put 
forward the idea that,.in certain:moments when he appeals to our 
common humanity, Shylock got ''too much " for Shakespeare. In 
fact, for Mr. Stoll, Shylock i 1s and should remain, from the beginning 
to the end, without hesitation, a villain odious and at the same time 
grotesque. At least he was nothing else for Shakespeare and for his 
audience. It is only our sentimental age which would have some 
gleams of the pathetic in the character. 

Is if necessary tó accord this to him ? Has there been between 
the generations that gulf which such an idea presupposes ? . Would 
the 20th century be the first to be capable of shaking off now and then 
the conventions of types or the weight of prejudices ? The question 
presents itself on two occasions for the personage of the Jew on the 
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Elizabethan stage. Before Shakespeare, * — a 
Barabbas who was to be a monster, both physieal and moral. He hid 
fitted him oul with a tigantic red nose and Hadigiyen him a soul 
capable of all crimes... From.the heginning, however,-he had not been 
able to.refrain from transfiguring him into a sort of.lyric poet: exalted 
by the idea of his wealth and the infinite power which flows from it. - 
Better still, during the scene where th Governor. of Malta lays an 
imposition on the Jews to supply the ransom of the isle, only by them- 
selves, this same Barabbas,*styongly protesting against such spoliation, 
found a language so eloquent and arguments-so strong that he suddenly 
assumed the part of.a noble victim. while the Christian Governor 
appeared as a despot applying, like a-Bypocrite, an arbitrary rulg in the 
name of public safety.. The force which guided here Marlowe’s pen 
was not perhaps so much, it is true, the negd of truth as the joy of 
venting by the:way his hatred of Christianity and of unmasking moral 
sophistry.: But the result was. not doubtful: at this:momént the scale 
of the-balance trembled. Afterwards, nothing short of the abominations 
of Barabbas was needed to compensate’ for that- momentary-impression 
of. grandeur. _ 

| Something similar. occurs with : Shylock, : with this: difference, 
however, that Shakespeare is not like: Marlowe carried away by 
lyric or satiric spirit, but driven by the. irresistible life-likeness of the 
character that. he | has.drawn. "The reader of to-day perhaps puts more 
emphasis onthe famous passage:, '' Hasn’t-a Jew eyes............... rods 
than was put by an Elizabethan and may. unduly see -there a formal 
pleading for a persecuted race. But if the words have any.sense, they 
evoke suddenly the common humanity of all living beings, good or bad, 
Jew or Christian. That..Shakespeare has not precisely wished it, 
would then be a clear proof of the logical force with. which the human 
truth imposed itself on. his imagination, either, unknown, to, him, or 
against his original design. 

The case is not isolated. . Such.a thing comes to all great minds 
that work in a fixed. groove, subject. to strict custom: Whatever Mr. 
Stoll may say. about.it, neither Cervantes in. his parodies. nor. Molière 
in his farces allow themselves to be completely hide-hotnd. ` They are 
superior only in being able to break at moments. the convention which 
chains up the ordinary run of authors. -If the wronged husband,or the 
dotards of Moliére happen to show. themselves at moments more pathe- 
tic than ridiculous, it is_ without doubt.-because they are Bo. It is the 
same with Chaucer. The old post cannot help taking the most cynical 
attitude of the Fabliaux, that of the Pear-tree, without letting the truth 
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dac at places, iransforming the gld jealous husband an object 
devoted to. merciless laughter, into a being who really suffers and 
becomes touching through his suffertng. Listen £o the words which 
poor January, old and blind, addresses jo his young and beautiful 
wife in the garden where she makes herself ready to receive her lover: 
'" Now, wyf,” quod he, z heer this but thou and I ; 
Thou art the creature that I best love. e 
For, by that Lord that sit in heven above, 
Lever ich hedde dyen og a knyé, ° 
Thart thee offende, trewe dere wyf ; 
For goddes sake, thenk how I thee chees, 
e Noght for no coveityse; douteless, 
e But only for the love I had to thee......... 
And though that T be jalous, wyte me noght, 
Ye been so depe enprented in my thoght......... i 

When to these earnest and moving words of old January the 
pretty May responds by false protestations, all the time winking at the 
lover concealed close by, sympathy is reversed in spite of the rules of 
the fabliau. Still more touching is the cry of sorrow of the old man to 
whom sight has just been given back to make him witness with his - 
own eyes his wife’s breach of faith: 

‘* And up he yaf a roring and a ery 
As doth the moder whan the child shal dye......... ii 

Chaucer, who had not till then spared mockery for his J anuary, 
suddenly breaks with the comic tradition. One would impute incre- 
dible clumsiness to him, by supposing that he meant even in the 
places just described, to make January stick to a purely ridiculous róle. 
The mask has suddenly dropped; the real sorrow of the old man is 
revealed to him and to us. 

If Chaucer in the fabliau, Moliére in Comedy, thus transgress at 
times the limits fixed by tradition, how more probable yet that 
Shakespeare may have crossed them, he who wrote the composite plays 
where he constantly passed from the comic to the tragic, soliciting by 
turns laughter, enthusiasm, fright and pity ! Is not this just the case 
with his Merchant of Venice ? 

One cannot grant to Mr. Stoll that the Shakespearean characters 
are, fog the sake of dramatic clarity, all inscribed with a distinct cate- 
gory : good or bad, heroic or grotesque. Without that, he tells us, the 
spectators that want to know what to look for, would be at a loss how to 


1 The Merchant's Tale V. 916-40. 1 Ibid., 1190-1. 
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follow. Now, it so x that; the poet,has stepped over the bases 
on many occasions. ,Some of his*characters, and not the-least«chargc- 
teristic, are justly plaged on the uncertain*border-line of the comic and 
the sentimental. ^ Est-il-bon, Est-il-mechant ? (the*title of Diderot’s 
dialogue) may be perfectly applied to the character such as that: 
of Melancholy Jaques. 

The Duke who sees, without blindness, the defects of the sense 
fellow, yet admits that his misanthropy is ‘‘full of matter.” The 
railing cynic is now sympathetic, now makes himself scoffed at. He 
has bursts of feeling, where it seems indeed that he has the poet 
with him. For the flying stag he shows the game pitiful tenderness 
as the author of Venus and Adonis for the-poor, chased hare.. If his 
eccentric ways invite asnfile more than the banal manners of the 
Lords who surround him, his words more than theirs induce reflection. 
He is no doubt wrong to pour sarcasm ånd pessimism on all things, 
but he has the advantage of having reflected on life. It is possible 
for him to have been in his youth a sensual epicurean and his wisdom 
may be nothing but a form of satiety, but he has drawn from hise 
experience a goodly number of observations, which certainly we are 
not asked to take as pure foolery. Now we feel drawn towards him 
like the Duke, now repulsed like Rosalind who slashes him with the 
sallies of her wit. Upon the whole we think of him “ he is an eccen- 
trie." We do not go, like George Sand, so far as to make of him 
the beneficent philosopher of the comedy, full of comedy, full of 
virtues and wisdom, but we cannot withhold from him a certain 
esteem. It is not sentimentalism fo see in him a being made of 
diverse threads, a mixture of good and bad. Jaques is certainly not 
the creation of a simplifying spirit, of a dramatic author who is afraid 
of making himself unintelligible to his public by the complexity of 

the characters he puts on the stage. 

As was inevitable, the case of Hamlet haf occupied Mr. Stoll 
a good deal. For him, given the primitive theme, there is no hesita- 
tion; Hamlet is a hero, that is to say, a man of action who accom- 
plishes his purpose, which is vengeance. Thus the public expected 
him to be, thus does Shakespeare paint him. The dreamer prevented 
from action by his meditation, paralysed by his conscience, is a 
modern conception, an illusion transported to the past by the men of 
to-day who have been too much a prey to doubt. In fact Shakéspeare 
wants us to admire the young prince’s energy and does not take him in 
any way for a falterer. He attributes to him in each circumstance 
a perfect cleverness, an ingenuity renovated without cease. If the 
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act} of vengeance.is retarded it is s0, because it was necessary to fill 


out the five acts. Thus does Mr. Stoll argue. 

Really, in his anxiejy fot brushing aside the vagaries pf romanti- 

cism, Mr. Stoll tomes to forget the very confessions of Hamlet. He 
who, moreover, summons us always to atcept the Shakespearean 
monologues as sœ much correct and sure information given to 
thepublic, makes here short, work of the speeches of Hamlet 
wherein the prince rails at his own discreditable temporisations and 
analyses their causes. And note that almost all the passages of the 
monologues in which he does iè did hot exist in the first quarto of 
1603. According to probabilities they are additions of Shakespeare 
completing and cctmmenting on a previans play, or on his first sketch of 
his subject. Almost all the philosophy whith these monologues contain 
has been most Ronson superimposed on the bare canvas of the 
earlier work. 
* J Now, this is no modern invention. It is Hamlet who blames 
himself for being inactive and who attributes the cause to an excess 
of reflection. Nothing is more expressive or more explicit than the 
passages which, according to Mr. Stoll, should not, in any way, 
trouble the spectator’s idea about the decision of the hero. Is ita 
romantic commentator who has joined into the famous monologue 
these verses : 


‘Thus Conscience does make Cowards of us all 
And thus the native hew of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of Thought, 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
e With this regard their Currents turne away 
And loose the name of aciion......... duse 


Moreover, i$ it the subtlety of the 19th century which has lent to 
him the scruples ewhich paralyse the arm of vengeance, is it 
Hamlet himself who scolds himself while beholding the military 
march of Fortinbras ? 


M n e RCM Now, whether it be 
* Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too preciscly on the event, 
: A thought which, quarter'd hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘‘ this thing's to do "' ; 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and Means 


+ 
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Mr. Stoll is surely not ignorant of these «reflections of Hamlet, wf he 
persists nevertheless: in reasoning as if they had no ‘existence and 
were the invention of our age. ‘One thighs reply to him that if the 
Elizabethan spectators took no notice of them as he'affirms (a gratuit- 
ous conjecture) it was the worse for them, having been duly warned by 


the poet. . 
"E 
. III 


These examples show, that in his reaction against romantic 
criticism Mr. Stoll allows himself very often to be drawn to the 
opposite extreme. The oscillations of the* pendulum continue and 
equilibrium is not yet restqred. i . 

In brief one may follow him in every pari of his argument and. 
convince him almost every time of having drawn an exaggerated con- 
clusion from a principle where there is much of sense and wisdom. 
He justly draws our attention to the fact that Shakespearean charac- 
ters are dispersed across a complicated history and that they appear 
successively in diverse circumstances and in the face of differefit 
interlocutors. The poet, thinks he, is preoccupied in each of the 
scenes to produce the greatest effect possible, comic or tragic, but he 
is not at all anxious to connect the successive manifestations of 
each character. It matters little to him that they imply contradiction 
and lead to a certain psychological incoherence. 

Let us grant him the dispersion and variety of aspect that results 
from it. But can we grant that there has not been under these 
diversities a plan of | unity, a possibility for. analysis 3 to harmonise the 
disparities and_conciliate_the contradictions? Is it not from. there 
that comes the illusion that we have to ^ do w with real | men and women 
in i his dramas? Is it not due to that plausible ‘complexity of his 


“creations that he is distinguished at the same time from Ben Jonson 


who generally solved the problem by an inhuman simplification, as 
well as from those of his contemporaries who worked on the same 
dramatic tradition as the author of Hamlet ? The irremediable ; 
inferiority of Beaumont and Fletcher has no other profound cause, / 
These last have not aimed at more than mere dramasic effect and one 
is often incapable of reconciling the traits of their Heroes and buds 
Let us examine from this point of view one of the most striking of 
the latter, Evadne in The Maid’s Tragedy. It is an admirable rôle, 
but it is only a rôle. One cannot at all conceive the nature of that 
woman on examination. She is an ambitious and not an amorous 
character : how then could she accept the pact with the king which 
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oblles her to hide sher dishonour and 4hus lose the prestige of the 
declared mistress ? „Because she is' only an ambitious woman, her 
conversion seems to be on thé other hand incredibly -sudden and too 
thorough. We urfderstand that she „yields to the virile force of her ` 
brother, but not why she returns with gusts of tenderness towards her 
husband, Aminto, who is so pliant. Her ferocity in the scene where she 
kills the king is ill presented by what we know about her; we know too . 
little of the way she yielded to him to admit this explosion of hatred. 
Was there, then, in her heart a sentimentedeeper than this ambition 
which alone had precipitated her info her first crime ? 

If there are no such«ncompatibilities in the works of Shakes- 
peare, it is probably because he follofvs across successive scenes the 
laws of gn interior development conforming to the experience which 
' we have of human nature. If he admits changes of temper or atti- 
tude, it is within certain limits, while maintaining the identity 
through the modifications. It is precisely because he did what others 
were little capable of doing, that his dramas have obtained universal 
recognition by their consistency and their life-likeness, at least those 
which he has taken the trouble to lead firmly from beginning to end, 
not plays like Measure for Measure, where powerful scenes are 
followed by an artificial and botched conclusion. 

Considering that in his dramas Shakespeare makes frequent 
use of phantoms, sorcery, and omens, Mr. Stoll is inclined to believe - 
that the rationalism of more recent times has wrongly attributed to 
him a spirit superior to the superstitions which he presents on the 
stage. He does not examine if it was not sufficient for the poet to 
find these superstitions in many of those who surround him, to be in- 
duced to draw them, and to be aware of their scenic efficacy to make the 
most of them in his plays. He does not stop to consider that if we 
are tempted "to believe him disengaged from surrounding credulities, 
this is due to the quality of his free thought which almost every page 
attests. In the diligent reader of Montaigne there is a fund of saga- 
city and reason which is hardly to be reconciled with such blind 
beliefs. One cannot well live with the other. The simplest way is fo 
-admit that he only gave to these things a poetic faith. 

Wherever Mre Stoll attempts to confine Shakespeare within the 
narrow frame of tradition, he raises the same objection, because we 
feel that his greatness precisely comes from his power of breaking 
more than once from tradition or again of vivifying while accepting 
it. For example, girls are often represented in his comedies as paying 
court to men. ‘‘ Very true," says Bernard Shaw, making once a 
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commendation of Shakespeare. . ‘‘ Not so," rejoins Mr. Stoll. "It 
is just the opposite of life." It is a romantic: fiction flattering to 
men and on account of this, very ‘popular in. literature and on the 
stage. The heroine in a page’s costume travelling through the world 
in search of her lover, this is an old subject and mere fancy.'" 
True, but it remains to be known if Shakespeare has not been able 
to employ the trite process to express the same human truth as Shaw 
puts in a crude form in his Man and Superman.  Rosalind and Helen 
unconsciously foreshadow Afin, Whitfield ; Benedict and Bertram pre- 
figure Tanner. j 

In short, we may concede to Mr. Stoll “that romaniicism had 
not sufficiently taken into copsideratioh the stage conventions® which 
limit the truth of Shakespeare’s characters, but we have good *reasons 
to reproach the critic for having too ofteg represented Shakespeare 
as & slave or victim to these same conventions. Mr. Stoll is right in 
recalling to us that Shakespeare was a man of his'times, but he is 
wrong in making us believe that he was incapable of raising himself 
above the mean level of his times. If Chaucer were Gower, he would. 
not be Chaucer. If Shakespeare were Heywood or Fletcher, he would 
not be Shakespeare. 

Mr. Stoll is right in denouncing many mystical ravings about 


. men of genius, but he is wrong in reasoning as if he did not believe 
. In the exceptional power of genius. 


It is right to accuse romanticism of a frequent departure from 
commonsense, but romanticism may very well retort that Shakespeare 
cannot be measured with the sole foot-rule of commonsense. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
| * IN GERMANY ' 


„By Dr. SUHRITCHANDRA MISRA, M.A., D.PHIL. (LEIPZIG) 
: Calcutta 


NE of the most remarkable modern events in the history of Science 
is the rapid progress of Scientific Psychology and its increasing 
application in the various walks of life. The story of this development 
.is as interesting as it is instructive. I shall in this paper try to tell 
the story of how the Psychology of the ancient pagans and the 
medieval priests gradually came, mainly through the influence of 
German savants and scholars to transform itself into Experimental 
Psychology of the modern age. I shall then try to enumerate some of 
ihe various fields where Experimental Psychology has been applied 
with immense profit both to individuals and to society. 


No event in history ever happens suddenly, just as a physieal 
phenomenon never occurs by chance only. When we invoke the aid 
of chance to explain a particular thing we only betray our ignorance 
of the conditions of its appearance. Patient research always reveals 
those preltminary phases, those apparently trivial incidents of the 
past which remained perhaps unnoticed at the time of their occurrence 
but which nevertheless led finally to the present incident which has 
arrested our attention and has theréfore become the topic of our 
discussion. The rise of Experimental Psychology is no exception to 
this general rule. And though we have been accustomed to date it 
from the year 1879 when that great German scholar Wilhelm Wundt, 
founded at the University of Leipzig, the first psychological laboratory 
of the world, it was surely not a sudden and isolated phenomenon. 
Various influences worked on all sides and there was a whole series 


1 Publio Address under the auspices of the Bangiya German Vidya Samsad (Bengali 
Society of German Culture) on Nov. 21, 1988, last. 
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of preliminary events which | prepared the way for its advent hà 
enabled Wundt to take the momentous step that we Have mentioned 
above. : a 

Mental states of 4men had been studied for generations and genera- 
tions. Indeed the curiosity in thé manifestations of mind seems to 
be as old as the birth of curiosity itself. History of Psychology of 
this early period is but the history of the modifications of the views 
whish were from time to time arbitrarily put forward about the nature 
of mind. There was no question about the methods of observation 
and no dispute regarding the fagts to be studied. A systematic 
attempt in the western countries to study the phenomena of mind 
may be said to have begun, from, the time of Avistotle. Aristotle 
believed that it was necessary to ‘study the processes of the body if 
we desired to understand the phenomena of mind, because mind was 
the form of which the body was the matter. Mind iay be described 
as the function of the organism asa whole, just as vision is the 
function of the single organ eye. We have necessarily to study the 
anatomy and the physiology of the eye if we desire to study the 
function of vision. Similarly, we have to study the mechanism of 
the body as a whole if we are interested in the operations of the 
mind. Aristotle’s influence led subsequent workers to lay more 
emphasis on the body; and the study of the bodily processes, which 
is the subject-matter of the science of physiology, was often confused 
with the study of the mental phenomena, which is the province of 
psychology. This mixing up of the two sciences’ had been 
continuing and the confusion getting worse confounded till the 16th 
century, when Descartes rigorously separated them. He maintained 
that there was absolutely nothing in common between body and mind 
and therefore we got no insight into the workings of the latter, 
however much we might study the processes of the former. The 
starting point in psychology should be, he taught, not the physiologi- 
cal events of the organism, but the self-consciousness of man, the 
‘cogito ' o his famous saying ‘ cogito...ergo sum.’ ‘I think...there- 
fore I am.’ 

After Descartes came one, who was one of the greatest leaders 
of the intellectual life of Germany, one whose contributions to the 
domain of Philosophy were no less original and profound than his 
researches in the field of Mathematics. I refer to Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz who lived towards the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th century. German psychology may be said to have begun 
with him and many an important system of thought ofa later time 
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ow. their origin, to the philosophy RAUS by him. He put 
forward.in his Monadology a psychologx»eal view of the Universe. The 
Universe he' said, consisted of Monads, a monad peing degcribed as a 
simple substances whose*fundamental characteristic was activity. . The 
nature of this activity is ‘‘most like perceptidn.’’ For him, to be active 
and to be conscioys are the same thing. Now perception might be 
a very clear one, as it is, eg., when we perceive an object we are 
directly attending to; or it may be lessclear as, ffr example, that of the 
ticks of the clock in the room to which we do not attend when we are 
absorbed in some other work. Aséhere dre variations in the clearness 
of perception so there are differences in the degrees of consciousness. 
According to him what appears to be unconscious is only relatively 
so, it has the potentiality of being conscious. The introduction of 
this concept of the degrees of consciousness is one of his valuable 
contributions to psycholog} and is one which has proved immensely 
fruitful in the later studies of both normal and abnormal psychology. 
Again, in all our enumerations of psychological theories and plans for 
psychological experiments to-day we invariably proceed on one assump- 
tion which may be directly traceable to him. Mental states, we 
take it for granted, run parallel with the bodily processes, that is, 
our working hypothesis is this, that corresponding to every mental 
state there is a bodily state and vice versa. Technically this is 
known as the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. No one need 
have any scruples in accepting this hypothesis in a broad general 
way. It is a fact of every-day observation that our mental alertness 
and the output of mental work is adversely affected when we 
are suffering from any physical ailments or are fatigued, and that 
there is considerable mental excitement under conditions of intoxi- 
cation. Now this doctrine of parallelism is only one special form 
of ihe Doctrine of pre-established Harmony which Leibnitz enun- 
ciated to explain the order and the system that prevail in the 
world of monads. One monad does not directly affect another 
or produce any change in a third. But that still they seem to be 
affected by one another and all act as if in agreement with one 
another is due to the fact that the harmony in which they find them- 
selves has been pse-established. That two watches indicate the same 
hour of the day is not due to one watch causing the hands of the 
other t move in a particular Way "but because the hands of the two 
watches have been set in unison beforehand. 

Thus began the philosophical preparation for scientific psycho- 
logy. We do not find in the immediately succeeding period any 
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detailed scientific study of d m — ini what we f. 
observe is this that philosophy* it$elf turned psychological. So was 
the case also in Great Britain, where we* find philosophers making 
psychological facts, e!/g., that of perception or Asséeiation of Ideas, 
the centre of their philosophical discussions. In Germany, however, 
this tendency, maintained for some time by the successors of Leibnitz, 
e.g. Wolff, etc., soon received a rude check and was almost overthrown 
by Immanuel Kant,” who, awaking from his dogmatic slumber 
proceeded to demolish empiryism. What is to be observed, however, 
is that Kant himself began” his fhilosophical thinking with an 
examination of the Intellect itself, the Categorias of understanding and 
the Forms of Intuition which are all psycholégical cancepts. 
Without going into details lêt me say at once that Kant expressed 
the view that Psychology could never attain the position of a science 
because Mathematics could not be applied'to its investigations. An 
exact science should always be able to express its results in terms" 
of mathematical formule. 

But this view was vigorously challenged by one who succeeded * 
Kant to the chair of Philosophy at the University of Kónigsberg, 
viz., Johann Friedrich Herbart. His contributions towards the 
building up of scientific psychology are remarkable in two ways. In 
the first place histwo books, Lehrbuch zur Psychologie and Psychologie 
als Wissenschaft stoutly controverted the view-point of those who 
would not recognise the possibility of psychology being a science. In 
the second place he actually demonstrated that not only was psycho- 
logy a science but it wasa practical science too, because it enabled 
one to devise means and methods by which the task of. education 
might be improved. Let it only be recalled that Herbart is known 
also as the Father of Experimental Pedagogy. Jn his treatment 
of the whole question of education he made psychology the foundation 
as also the method of his procedure. His emirfent success in this 
line only confirms the correctness of his standpoint. The modern 
demand that Psychology be applied to education in a concrete and 
useful way, the demand that institutes be created for the training of 
teachers where they would receive instruction in the principles of 
education and become familiar with the facts of child Psychology.... 
all these movements owe their inspiration to Herbart. 

" Herbart characterised psychology as a science founded on’ expe- 
rience, metaphysics and mathematics. Differing from Kant as 
regards the inapplicability of mathematics to psychology, he however 
agreed with him regarding the question of Experimentation in 
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psychology. He «applied mathematics io Psychology and even 
went sb far' as to create a sort ‘of *Statics and Dynamics of mind. 
While the statics and dynamics were rejected the, principles underlying 
them were’ recoghised and came to stay. He*could not think out 
any obvious method of experimentation in psychology and that is 
why he maintained that experimentation was not possible in this 
domain. The consideration of this question leads us directly to 
Fechner and Wundt. | $ 

But, in the meantime, I would rgfer to another important 
item in Herbart;s psychology whith is closely connected with Psycho- 
analysis as enunciated by Freud. This relates to Herbart’s conception 
about the naturé of Ideas. His view was that every idea was 
something fixed by nature and has a ‘certain direction and force. 
Their effort is directed towards self-preservation but the field being 
limited there is a perpetual® conflict between them, and the result is, 
fhe increase or diminution of intensity of some, inhibition of others, 
compromise formations, etc. One of the important things to be, 
noted in this connection is that no idea is ever completely inhibited. 
When an idea is almost completely inhibited and is so far dimi- 
nished in intensity as to be hardly recognisable, it exists as a mere 
tendency and below the thereshold of consciousness. The region 
below the threshold has been called the Unconscious. You will 
realise that this concept of the unconscious at once establishes the 
connection between Herbart and Leibnitz on the one hand and 
between him and the psycho-analysts of the modern times, as we shall 
see later. 

Now inspite of the signal services that Herbart rendered. to the 
cause of scientific psychology, the latter still remained under the 
suzerainty of philosophy because the predominating influence of all 
who helped it so far, was still metaphysical. But when we mention 
the work of the next süccessor to the chair of philosophy at Göttingen 
we name the last of the metaphysical psychologists or psychologica 
metaphysicians. It was Hermann Lotze, who when he was merely 27. 
years old succeeded Herbart to the chair, as also in leading psychology. 
nearer the threshold of science. He graduated in medicine but was 
more interested ip the arts and the philosophy than in the practice of 
medicine. Both his inclination as also his training was reflected in 
the tithe of the book that he published, viz., Medizinische Psychologie. 
The book is important not because of any particular intrinsic merit 
but because it ‘‘ helped af s crucial moment to set the fashion of 


physiologizing psychology ” as it has been said by one of the historians 
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of psychology. One other work for which Lotze will ever l 
remembered in the history of Psychology is his theory of “ Spaee- 
perception’’ known asthe theory of local signs: ° 

We have so far ehumerated only some of the outstanding facts 
and have inentioned only a few of the leading personalities in the 
history of philosophy whose influence and activities were the main 
contributing factor to the birth of Experimental Psychology. It might 
be said that this factor was more or less of a theoretical nature as it 
suggested at first, and then eaccepted, the view that experiments, as 
they are performed in other sclences,*are justifiable and possible in the 
case of Psychology too. Recognition of thee fact however at once 
prepared the way for the actual *carrysng out of experiments and the 
immediately subsequent history of psychology is a record of rapid 
introduction of new methods and novel techniques in the matter of 
experimenting on the phenomena of mind, gradual extension of the field 
of investigation and the inclusion of fresh problems within the range 
of experimentation. Now the field for practically carrying out such 
experiments has also been prepared from beforehand and psychology’ 
when it decided to conduct experiments had not to grope in the dark 
for the searen of a method. The methods of physicai science has 
long ago been adopted and suitably modified by psychology. During 
the time that Psychology was gradually freeing itself from the bonds 
of philosophy, physiological experiments of considerable importance 
were being conducted by Weber, Johannes Müller. and -others, parti- 
cularly in the field of the sense-organs like vision, audition, touch and 
soon. Psychology found these experiments useful and adopted them 
for the better understanding of the nature of the dependence of mental 
functions on bodily processes. ‘These physiological experiments, then, 
constituted the second series of factors which helped ihe advent of 
Experimental Psychology. 

Not only these particular psychological experiments but the 
widening of the scientific outlook and the improvement of the scienti- 
fic method in general must also be regarded as a contributory element 
to the birth of the science. Many scientists felt themselves attracted 
by the problems which mind in contrast to nature, preserts to us and 
they approached the problems with their purely scsentific attitudes 
and with the methods that they were familiar with in their investiga- 
tions of natural phenomena. Thus it happens that he who is known 
as the father of Experimental Psychology, viz., Gustav Theodor 
Fechner, was a physicist and a Professor of Physics in the University 
of Leipzig. He wrote several articles on the different branches of 
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physical science one of which, viz., on the quantitative measurement 
ofthe galvanic battery, was of considerable importance. 

Let me repeat once more that, this physicast, Fechner, was the 
Father of Expetimental Psychology. Apart from the experiments 
themselves, the wimost rigour of scientific procedure that he observed 
in carrying them out and the numerous mathematical formule that 
he invented and perfected have deservedly earned for him the proud 
title and the honoured niche in the Pantheon of Scientists. His famous 
book, the **Elemente der Psychophysik'' published in the year 1860 
is still the gospel of the experimefftal psychologists. At some period 
of his life his outlook became markedly philosophical, but there was 
reasonsefor it. In the course of his experiments on the After Image 
of Vision, he frequently stared at the sun With the result that he hope- 
lessly injured his eyes and had to keep himself away from all practical 
work. Left solely to himself, his interest in philosophical and religious 
questions deepened and it was at this time that he composed some 
notable philosophical treatises dealing with such questions as life after 
‘death, etc. He developed a philosophical view about the relation be- - 
tween mind and body and was so convinced about the truth of his 
views that he felt himself called upon like a missionary to preach them 
to an unbelieving world. But whatever might have been his philo- 
sophical outlook his scientific instincts led him ultimately to give a 
concrete mathematical form to it and that is how we come to possess 
one of the most important and well-known generalisations of our 
science, viz., the Weber-Fechner's Law. Weber, a few years senior 
to him and a Lecturer in the Medical Faculty of the same University, 
performed some interesting experiments on our ability to perceive 
differences between the intensities of simple experiences. He came to 
the conclusion that our psychological experience of the difference 
between two intensities, ` say of heaviness, did not depend on the 
absolute value of the physical differences between them. Suppose, 
e.g., that you have three weights A, B and C and that C seems to 
you to be as much heavier than B as B is heavier than A. So that in 
your experience the difference between B and A seems to be equal to 
that between € and B. If that be so, it does not follow, as Weber 
found, that the actual difference between the weights B and A would be 
equal to that between C and B. Rather it is found that B-A is 
approximately . equal that of C-B. Let me cite a more intimate 
analogy. Suppose in these days of retrenchment the pay of a man 
who draws Hs. 50 per month be retrenched by Rs. 5 so that he 
now draws Rs. 45. (Would it be fair to deduct the same amount 
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of Rs. 5 from the pay of im who sla essay, Rs. 1,000 per marth ? 
You would not think that ‘it ‘would be fair, rather you would axgue 
that Rs. 5 ie not thẹą main thing but it is thes proportion that should 
be maintained so tHat instead of Rs. 5, Rs. 100 sffould be deducted 
from the pay of the latter. And that is what happens in our every- 
day experience *of difference perceptions. Fechner systematised all 
these observations and put them under one law, which. he named as 
Weber’s Law. It Mas justly been renamed later as Weber-Fechner’s 
Law. e l 

It is Fechner's name again tht we come acrass in connection 
with a wholly different kind of our life's experience. Beauty has been 
. admired by poets, describedeby novelists and appreciated by laymen. 
But it had never been made the subject-matter of an exact experimen- 
tal investigation before. It was Iechner’s genius which laid the 
foundation of an experimental Aesthetics. Which of the two pictures 
were more beautiful and why ? Ofthe two lines, one bisected and 
the other divided at the golden section, whose appeal is greater ? 
Fechner sought to get some objective criteria of beauty by such tests: 

Thus the first few psychological experiments that Fechner per- 
formed, definitely laid the foundation of Experimental Psychology. 
But the official founder, however, was Wilhelm Wundt who by estab- 
lishing a laboratory in one of the most advanced Universities of the 
world of that day took a memorable step, the value of which is now 
realised by scholars allover the world, and the benefits derived from 
which are enjoyed by all. 

We note here again ihal Wundt was primarily a scientist and 
before he turned to Psychology he worked with considerable success in 
the different branches of science, viz., Physics, Chemistry and Physio- 
logy. It is interesting to remember that his first publication was a 
chemical article on the Sodium Chloride content of urine. ` He gradu- 
ated in medicine, became a lecturer in Physiology and published several 
physiological papers and his first book, a treatise on the muscular 
movements. For some years Wundt was assistant to Helmholtz at 
Heidelberg. His interests still lay in physiology and medical physics, 
and he continued working and publishing books on these subjects. It 
was in 1862 that he began to concern himself ewith psychological 
questions and spoke about an Experimental Psychology. He felt that if 
psychology is to be a science it must be dependent upon experiment, 
for to be scientific is to be experimental. Four years after joining the 
University of Leipzig as a Professor of .Philosophy he established the 
‘Psychologisches Institut in 1879. The first generation of experimental 
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battles all ever the eworld, it may be said, was trained 
in &his ‘Laboratory. Stanley Hall? Titchener, Angell, Kraepelin, 
Lehmann, Külpe, Meumann, Kirschmann, Klemm, Wirth, are some 
of the most promillent men who derived their inspiration from this 
laboratory. Not only did Wundt found the Institute, he also started 
the first journal ef Experimental Psychology—The& Philosophische 
Studion (1881). The book which soon became the most important 
book in the history of Psychology, viz., Grundzüge der physiologischen 
Psychologie was written before Wundt came to Leipzig. 

It is not necessary to go into gi€ater technical details. Suffice it to 
say that by his voluminous writings, by his extraordinary capacity for 
work, expraordinai’y even for a. German, by his founding of the 
Institute and the Philosophische Studien he stamped in the scientific 
” character of Psychology for all times to come.. We realise the full signi- 
ficance of this emancipation of Psychology when we note the subsequent 
rapid progress of the science and, what is more, its increasing applica- 
tion in the practical affairs of life. It is only the other day that we 
celebrated the Birth Centenary of the great man. He was born in 1832 
and died at the ageof 88 while still in the midst of his activities in 1920. 

There is no important University of the world to-day to which a 
psychological laboratory is not attached. The theory of evolution and 
the practical demands of life have considerably extended the scope of 
psychology so that the problems that are studied in these Universities 
are no longer confined to any particular field of experience or dictated 
by considerations of theoretical interest only. . It now remains for me 
to indicate some of the aspects of our individual, social and cultural 
life where the researches in Experimental Psychology have proved. to 


be of immense service and promise to lay open brighter prospects for , 


the future. 

Proper education, you will all agree with me, is one of the best 
means of social uplif'and national regeneration. Some would go so 
far as to say that it is the only surest way. Now, policies in education 
may be dictated by various considerations, but psychology tells us that 
no policy of real education will ever be successful unless it is suited to 
the capacities qf those for whom if is meant. And this question of 
capacity is fundamentally a psychological question. You cannot deter 
mine off-hand what your child is capable of learning or accomplishing. 
The old belief that the rod is capable of teaching everything to every 
child is past history now and is not mentioned in the post-Hxperimen- 
tal Psychology days. It is only by patient observation and experi- 
ments according to the psychological, methods that the capacities . of 
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individual children are ascertained. "The best ways of developing 
these capacities have. been and*aré still to be determined * by ‘prattecal 
psychologists. Thes educational reforris paesuppose exhaustive en- 
quiries regarding ile development of the child minfl. Preyer, Stern, 
Bühler, Koffka are some leading German psychologists who have enor- 
mously contributed towards our understanding of the child mind. 
We now know a good deal more abou the child's instincts and habits, 
the course of their ifitellectual development and moral improvement, 
than were known before ; gnd this knowledge is being more and more 
utilised for better education of the individual and therefore of the 
nation as a whole. What has been revealed by psychological investi- 
gation is that though theree are general laws of development every 
child has its own individu&f characteristics and ways of developing 
which must be respected if we want a proper education. For example, 
there are children who can put forth “their maximum effort just 
at the beginning of the period of study and there are others 
who only gradually reach to that level. You can realise what the 
consequences would be if you huddle both these types of students 
together in one class room and teach what you consider to be the most 
important subject at the first period. The first type of students will 
be benefited while the second type will be continually at a disadvan- 
tage. How often do we not conclude that a child is backward in some 
subject or other. Psychology asks us, Are we sure that we have given 
a fair trial and have not proceeded hastily in arriving at that judgment ? 
In western countries students are sorted and graded according to the 
abilities and attainments with which they come to schools. In India 
unfortunately we have not as yet realised the importance ot such pro- 
cedure and have not as yet taken even the preliminary step of collect- 
ing data. One important move however towards making school 
education really effective has recently been made by the Calcutta 
University in recognising vernacular as a medium of instruction. 
Psychology further emphasises that education does not begin at 
the school-going age but long before that, indeed from the very first 
moment of its birth. The pre-school child therefore is being most 
assiduously studied now. From another source, viz., epsychoanalysis; 
we have learnt that the fundamental traits of a man’s character are 
almost always determined before the fifth year of his existence and 
hence the tremendous importance of dealing with the child in a pro- 
per way during the first five years of its life has been brought home 
to us. How the parents and guardians behave with the child at this 
period is of the utmost consequence for the future development of. the 
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chill's mind. It-+is thé science of. pers which tells us what 
pitfalls are td be avoided and what côurŝe is to be followed in this ex- 
tremely delicate but no less important, duty. ri A . 
Psychology h$s come to the aid of industry also. In these days 
of machinery and mass’ production the industrial efficiency of a nation 
is certainly a factor of overwhelming importance. Let me tell you, 
at once, that I am not raising hew the economical or the philosophical 
question as to whether modern industry really Drings more peace and 
prosperity to a nation or whether it is hetter to go back to the pre- 
machinery days., Physics as a fatural science does not try to 
determine the uses or etherwise for mankind of the existence of the 
planetary systems, sudden catastrophies of nature, the thunder and 
thelightging, etc. It takes them for granted and studies them as they 
" are. It is the business of Applied Physics to find out means for the 
utilisation of the knowledge derived from such studies in the 
service of humanity. Similarly taking the existence of big factories 
al the world over for granted, Industrial Psychology, which is a 
branch of Applied Psychology, steps in and demonstrates how the 
human element in these factories may be better adjusted. There are 
evidences on record to show that it has been possible in many cases 
to increase the total output of work but at the same time to decrease 
the number of hours of work that a labourer has to put in. Besides, 
the strikes and lock-outs, ete., which unfortunately do occur in indus- 
trial concerns are as often due to bad management as to other exter- 
nal causes. As management is ultimately a question of relation 
between the employers and the employed, it will be understood that 
psychology -must have a predominant part to play in the elimination 
of these untoward events. It has further been found that one cause 
of unrest among workers lies in the fact that suitable men have not 
been selected for particular posts. And the resultis that a labourer either 
finds that the task alloted to him is beyond his capacity and therefore 
he remains perpetually dissatisfied or perhaps the task is too light for 
him and consequently he becomes inattentive to his own work and 
disturbs that of others. The selection of proper men for proper posts 
therefore is ax important item of work for the authorities. Psycho- 
logy has come to ¢he aid of the management here too. Münsterburg, 
who may be described as the founder of Applied Psychology, devised. 
tests to measure the suitability of particular persons for particular 
avocations of life. Numerous tests, vocational tests as they are 
called, have since been devised which are taken full advantage of by 
factories, railways, corporations, etc, 
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Let me next refer to that rathernlarge community of pers@ns 


almost uncared fo by society and given up for lost by the medigal 

rofession. .[ mean\those who had béen unfortunate enough to be 
afflicted with some “sott of mental malady. ' Psychflogy has brought 
about a revolutionary change in the attitude of society towards such 
persons and in the method of dealing with them. It is no longer 
believed, e.g., that a hysterical persqn has been possessed by a devil 
or that he can be düred by kicks and blows. It is recognised that 
in many cases the diseage is of a functional nature and is the result 
of a maladjustment of the diSeased persons to the mental and moral 
environments in which he finds himself. A sexual factor has gener- 
ally been found to be present in.such cases afd this hag given a 
strong impetus to the study ‘of the sex problems on the psychological 
side. The influence exerted by the course of development of the 
sexual life on the character and personality of man has only recently 
been brought to light in its true proportions. Various forms of ab- 
normality resulting from maladjustments have been exhaustively 
studied by such eminent German authorities as Kraft-Ebbing, Bloch, 
Forel, Hirschfeld, etc. 

A fundamental assumption of all science is the principle of 
causality. Psychology, therefore, has accepted the full implications 
of this principle in its own special field. This has logically led again 
to the conception of the unconscious, the necessity of which concept 
has, as we have seen before, already been explicitly emphasised by 
Leibnitz and Herbart. It happens sometimes that we feel ourselves 
averse to some person even the first time that we meet him or 
immediately feel ourselves attracted towards some one.else under a, 
a similar situation, without being the least conscious of any reason what- 
ever for such tendencies. The principle of causality forbids us to 
maintain that there is no cause or reason for such behaviours. If 
the cause is not found on the conscious plane it Must lie somewhere 
else, in the unconscious region of the mind. When you make a slip of 
the tongue you are inclined to think that it is only accidental and 
that there is no particular reason for it. But that cannot be true. 
When an event has happened there must have bean a cause for it. 
And the cause in this case is in the unconscious. $1óbbies and pre- 
judices, dreams and delusions are some of the ways by which the 
influence of the unconscious becomes manifest to us. The modern 
conception of this unconscious differs very much from the old signi- 
ficance of the term. Though I am tempted to go deeper into the 
details of this unconscious it would not be advisable just at the present 
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. moment to do so*for the subject isa vast one and even bare justice 
canitot bg done to it within the time that'we have now at our disposal. 
I. would only mention that * with the eee & as a fundamental 
concept, psychoanalysis has built up a systerh of thought which has 
given us an altogether new insight and a radically different interpreta- 
tion of the workings of the human mind from wlfat we have been 
accustomed to cherish so long. Tè has developed a technique of pro- 
cedure which has proved to be of considerable benefit to those suffering 
from disorders of mind. When its principles are rightly understood 
and applied in tha sphere of educati8n of children since their infancy 
psychoanalysis may prevent many a malady of later life and may 
help towerds the " healthy develepment of an individual's outlook on 
, men and hings. That will create an atmosphere for better mutual 
understanding and the foundation of a better social structure will be 
laid thereby. : | 
The study of Experimental Psychology is being enthusiantically 
pursued in almost all the Universities of Germany. In the University 
of Leipzig, a university of hoary traditions and associated with the 
names of almost all the leaders of thought in Philosophy, Professor 
Krueger is directing the new movement of the Ganzheit School. 
Professor Köhler in Berlin in association with many others, e. g., 
Koffka, Sander, etc., in Giessen is leading the Gestalt school of thought, 
substantiating it with highly ingenious experiments on men, children, 
and animals. Professor Kirsehmann, a pupil of Wundt, carried the 
spirit of the new psychology to Canada where after spending 14 years 
he came back to Leipzig just before the last War. Münsterburg, 
another pupil of the same master, was called by James to Harvard. 
Kraepelin, Meumann,  Ebbinghams, all students and co-workers 
of Wundt, helped to spread the spirit of the new psychology though 
they worked in different fields. Kraepelin’s lectures on Psy- 
chiatry, Meumann’s work on Educational Psychology, and Ebbing- 
hams’ experiments on memory are all classical works in their 
respective lines. The results of various researches did not long 
remain unconnected with life and Applied Psychology, as a branch 
of Experimental Psychology, developed as a matter of course. Adver- 
tisers and salésiten, industries and factories now regularly have 
recourse to psychology for devising better means for the improvement 
of their respective business. 
The proper study of man will always remain Man, for after all 
it is the human element that crops up everywhere and outweighs every 
other consideration. A society or corporation entrusted with the task 
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of administrating a particular. department may*have perfec, faws 
enacted andentereĝġin the statute books. That doeg not however sNways 
ensure smeoth adt¥inistration. , It would depend ultimately on the 
men who are to ixdbute the details of the admifistration. ZI need 
not go far in search of illustrations. They are palpable enough to 
all Any one ‘who has, say, to build a house or*board a bus in any 
big city, for instance, Calcutta, ande thereby to submit himself to 
the excellent Municipal laws and the perfect traffic regulatiors will 
at once realise the trutl of the above statement. It is a ‘change 
of heart’ that one political party ulflmately desires toesee in another, 
and it is the more personal touch that the employee demands from 
the employer. It is the béauty of Helen that’ led to the Trojan 
War and the insult to Dráupadi that created a Kurukshetra. Sym- 
pathy and love, ambition and pride have been the source of many 
an event in history as they will continue to be, so long as man 
remains what he is. External causes are but conditions which 
set the motives of men in action. Science has its origin in the 
curiosity of man as philosophy began in his wonder. Artis but tHe 
effort of man to regain the equilibrium that has been lost. The 
psychological factor had been at work since creation, but as psycho- 
logy, the Science, was not self-conscious so long, and was content 
to live merely as a handmaid of Philosophy there was no proper 
evaluation of this factor. Now that psychology has emancipated 
herself we are beginning to realise how all-pervading her activities 
are. It is wonderful to note how rapidly she is making herself 
indispensable in every walk of life. 

Let me close this paper by quoting what one great Physicist 
said the other day on an important occasion, that not only had 
Psychology established itself as a science but it is soon going to be 
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INDIA AND THÉ NEW, 
STERLING STANDARD 


By Dn. B. RAMACHANDRA RAU, M.A., PH.D. 


e Calcutta 


PRE most serigus economie problem. facing the country is the link- ` 
ing of the Rupee to the inconvertible, sterling. As its continua- 
tion is recommended by the Reserve Bank Bill serious attention | 
must be paid to this issue. 
* tis the most controversial topic as the entire Indian commercial 
world holds diametrically opposite views to those of the Government, 
the British traders and the importers. 

The short period for which we have been on the sterling -standard 
(Sept. 1931 to Oct. 1933) does not warrant us to draw any definite 
conclusion as regards the desirability of the sterling link or otherwise. 

No decisive answer has been afforded by history as yet. Neither 
have the heavens fallen and rendered India more destitute than before 
nor have any substantial advantages accrued to Indian exporters, 
industrialists and the Indian Government. 

Future monetary policy of the nation would however be decided | 
afresh when the world adopts definitely a certain monetary standard 
which might or might not be based on ‘gold. 

Till the final date of adoption of a world monetary standard India 
is to continue the present link with sterling which means monetary 
. putonomy is to be gacrificed during the interregnum. 

So long as itis a '' makeshift device ° and not an ambitious 
monetary standard aiming at the dethronement of the gold stendard 
there is nothing to cavil at this measure but even this consent. means 
that the realisation of the immediate monetary issues of the country 
has to be abandoned. The Rupee is to be dragged behind the chariot 
wheels of the Bank of England. The most urgent monetary issue is 
the raising of domestic prices and nothing solid has been done in this 
direction. 

Most divergent views are expressed as regards the desirable | 
monetary standard. The foreign capitalists vote solidly for the ster- ' 
ling standard. 
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The scientific economists agitate for a sound and stable monetary 


standard which can}pe managefl it the wider interests of the country. 

There are some\vho place faith in tHe effigacy of the '' managed - 
gold standard " and xort the world to play the rules of the honest 
gold standard in an intelligent manner which is not in the least 
warped or swayed by economie nationalism. E 

A few of the old-fashioned economists still yearn for the resurrec- 
tion of a silver standard which in their opinion is best fitted for a really 
poor country of the stamp gf India, China and the countries of the 
Far East. Though a decisive and Significant reply could be afforded 
during the deliberations of the Chamberlain, Commission an almost 
half-hearted answer couched ir» most nebulous terms’was the. ultimate 
recommendation. Based 6n the above statement that India should be 
given that standard for which the people have been agitating, the : 
curtain was dropped almost in a deft manüer on this somewhat acri- 
monious controversy. But these have not lost their courage in their 
attempts to resurreot the shattered silver standard. 

There are some who want a managed Rupee standard based on 
some kind of Index Numbers and the valuation of the Rupee in terms 
of gold and foreign currencies to be at a lower level. 

Some economists ardently desire the adoption of symmetallism 
which practically means the mixing together of physical quantities of 
the precious metals—i.e., gold and silver, which have equal value be 
combined together. ‘The official ratio for mixing gold and silver should 
be 1:35 or 1: 32 whichever happens to be nearer the average com- 
mercial ratio of gold to silver. 

In this welter of seemingly confused notions the laymen do not 
recognise the deep significance of this monetary controversy. The 
intermingling of social issues with monetary problems has been of a 
most complex character. Consequently popular opinion stands 
baffled, dazed and almost blindfolded. It tacitly’ approves any opinion 
which the verdict of the Legislative Assembly might decide to give. 
It is necessary however to state the pros and cons of the measure. 

The old paper sterling standard which was enforced on England 
was the result of the breakdown of the gold standard on September 
91, 1981. The new paper sterling standard was *the result of the 
breakdown of the World Economic Conference, the abandonment of the 
gold standard by America and the amazingly stubborn attitude of the 
‘gold bloc’ countries, It dates from June, 1933. The most outstand- 
ing difference between the two standards has to be grasped. (While 
the old sterling standard was a defensive move to protect the national 
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soft reserve, cond temporary relief from stirs] competition at the 
hans of thé gold standard counties” and si internal prices by 
pursuing a gentle refla¢ionat y policy, the new glerling standard is an 
aggressive measure to humiliate the gold E countries, Aided by 
the Exchange Hqualisation fund and a consciously managed credit 
policy in outlining which the Treasur y and the Bank of England co- 
operate with each other, the masaged paper pound sterling currency 
wants to declare itself as a better substitute than the international gold 
standard whose gear has become deranged as a result of the breakdown 
of international gredit, trade and finance. 

It aims at re-establishing the world’s monetary leadership in the 
hands o$ London High Finance er city*interests. It aims at re-estab- 
lishing the practical superiorify of the “managed currency ' doctrine 
over the ‘‘automatic’’ gold. standard conception. It aims at solving 
the domestic problems of Great Britain and attempts to make the 
Empire and a large portion of the world realise the necessity of stable 
exchange rate for securing maximum amount of international exchange 
of goods while comparative stability of internal price level is not wholly 
sacrificed altogether. Finally it attempts to prove to the world that 
“money” needs as much of “planning” as any other economic field. 
It attempts to prove the triumph of “planned money’’ over the 
chaotic embarrassments which are the concomitant effects of a gold 
standard which is fast breaking down as a result of the unnecessary 
load of debts created during and after the war and which have to be 
repaid in the form of an almost dwindling and evanescent stock of 
gold when compared with the colossal output of manufactured goods 
rendered possible during this Age of Technocracy. It aims at internal 
stabilisation of prices during these days of international price instability 
through a managed paper currency allowing exchanges to be looked 
after by an Exchange Equalisation Fund. In spite of these promised 
advantages arising out of the new sterling standard there are many 
who insist on the return to gold and gold-based or backed currency, for 
it alone can possess reasonable value of its own. This instinctive 
liking and veneration for gold does not give itits real value but 


it teaches us tltat the principle of limitation after all gives value to 
currency. i 

Failing to remove the great obstacles in the path of successful 
adoption of the gold standard the new sterling standard is being en- 
forced on all countries. Canada joined the ''sterling bloc." South 
Africa did the same and when the major gold-producing countries of 


the Empire gave up monetary, use of gold the possible early resurrection 
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of international gold standard is impossible to be achieved. But the 
‘sterling area’ or *plánned money’ might not again mean any salvation 
either for England omthe Empire or the world., 

Taking Great Brithin into osten ito it means that all the’ 
expected advantages of abandoning the gold standard have not been 
realised. The maintenance of a managed paper currency, the 
avoidance of deflation, andthe pursuit of gentle reflation were expected 
to tide over the general financial crisis and tə raise the price of 
primary products. A political crisis supervened and made matters 
worse. Apart from temporary raising of prices, the wider industrial 
situation and export trade of Great Britain have not ‘secured perma- 
nent relief. Her strong trade uniqns' and her» unemployment 
insurance have conferred a-rigid economic structure which has refused 
to adapt itself to changing economic conditions brought about by 
depression and falling prices. j 

The Empire has solidly voted for an international monetary" 
standard and never even made mention of ‘‘sterling area'' at the 
recent Ottawa Economie Conference. Apart from protecting the. 
interests of the gold industry these countries wish to maximise their 
trade conditions and mutual services to each other. 

. Even granted that the ‘‘sterling area’’ is accepted, the world 
itself would not be happier under the new regime, for the perrennial 
quest for securing sound and stable money will not be solved 
thereby. | 

Should India accept the new sterling standard ? From the 
practical standpoint there is no other go go except the one of accepting 
this standard. India has not evolved the framework of an indepen- 
dent monetary system—for example as Sweden has done. Without 
popular instinctive liking for the system the new monetary standard 

nnot be foisted upon them. The linking of the Rupee ‘with paper 
terlmg commenced on 21st Sept., 1931. On 24th Sept., 1931, the 
overnment of India undertook to support the sterling value at 1s. 6d. 

Cby means of the sale of Reverse Councils. Nothing abnormal 
happened except the increased export of gold consequent on the depre- 
ciation of the Rupee and the sterling. This export of gold is often 
mentioned as having been a god-sent feature strengthening Govern- 
ment's credit, India’s exchange rates and indirectly helping London 
to repay her American and French debts. : 

The issue is not so narrowily confined as the Government apo- 
logists think it to be. Writing on 6th October, 1981, I had the 
opportunity to comment on the possible pros and cons which would 
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arie out of the, linking of the Rupee with the paper pound sterling. 
In,» paper read before the Bengal Economic Sogety I pointed out 
the following advantages arising out of the lifking of, the Rupee 
with inconvertible sterling at 1s. 6d. ratio. s 

(i) ‘* There would be an exchange bounty on Indian exports to 
other gold standard countries. As India's trade is more with gold 
standard countries than England there is a temporary stimulus at least 
as a result of exchange bounty on Indian export’ to these countries.” 
A glance at the recent trade figures would prove that a certain 
improvement has resulted but thiwhas béen due to other causes than 
the sterling nexus. ‘The gradual lifting of the depression is respon- 
sible for it. $ ° 


(ii) . “ The Government of India will hot lose sees in the pay- 
ment of sterling obligations. Ifa fall in the Rupee-sterling exchange 
were to take place it would*inerease the amount of Rupees to be laid 
side to pay the sterling obligations. Without stable sterling-Rupee 
exchange the Indian budget would become a gamble in exchange.” 
This benefit has accrued but the possible gains arising out of remit- 
tance factor have not been placed by the Finance Member before the 
country. 

(iii) ** Without linking to sterling the gold value of the Rupee would 
fall to a very great extent." If the Indian monetary system had 
been fully prepared for this contingency there would have been some 
gain arising out of it. Our unpreparedness has forced us to make the 
Rupee lean on another country’s currency. It will continue to be so, 
so long as the credit and currency system stands undeveloped. 

(iv) “The Indian market is secured to British exports as against 
the competition of manufactures of the gold standard countries. This 
tantamounts to giving Imperial Preference by back-door methods." 
A glance at the Trade Reports would show that in certain lines the 
position of Great Bfitain has improved. Recently Imperial Preference 
has been granted and the resulting improvement might be due to the 
second factor. 

(v) * An element of uncertainty in the trading relations with 
England which amounts to 25% of our total trade would be removed. 
The remitters also stand to gain by stable rupee exchange at 1s. 6d.” 
Apart from the fact that it is sectional advantage it must be 
understood that these advantages have been reaped by maintaining the 
status, quo, t.e., continuation of the sterling-Rupee exchange rate. 

(vt) “The Rupee will depreciate and the internal value of the Rupee 


fall, viz., prices of commodities will be rising." This temporary 
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agricultural raw mat@rials are still on the descending scale, Notwith- 
standing the slight inlprevement there has been? no significant advance, 
in internal prices so as t make the, producers" position" tolerably happy. 

(vit) ** The frantic efforts on the part of the Government to support 
ls. 6d. gold value for the Rupee would cease." This has ensued out 
of the maintenance of status quo. The export of gold has strengthen- 
ed India's exchange ratio and if this ratio were to be maintained the 
gaps in exports ought toe be filled up by gold export. Without this 
factor the exchange situation would Sadeed have been gloomy. 

While pointing out the disadvantages of the sterling (inconverti- 
ble) link attention may necessartly be drawn to the following features, 

~(i) “ Indian import trade with gold standard countries becomes 
impeded. As goods pay for goods the Indian exports will become ulti- 
mately restricted." Since these lines were written trade with de- 
preciating exchange countries alone like Japan has increased enor- 
mously much to the detriment of competing Indian manufactured 
goods. The position of the Bombay cotton industry is a sad 
illustration of this tendency. 

(ii) '* The changing of the currency standard is a violent breach of 
national faith. The gold standard countries are justified in considering 
this step asa betrayal of national trust." The fiction of maintaining 
India on one shape or variant of the gold standard has always been 
the well-known currency tactics pursued by the authorities of Whitehall. 
Strangely enough this fiction is still being maintained by the R. B. 
Bill which values the Rupee at 8°42512 grains of gold. This intellec- 
tual dishonesty has to be frankly condemned. ‘ 

(tii) “This gives an excellent opportunity to secure long-term credit 
in gold countries and pay off sterling obligations out of the funds, ‘for 
sterling has become depreciated in terms of gold." From 4°88 cents the 
pound sterling sometimes fell to the low extent of 3°20. "There would 
indeed have been 334% decline of sterling indebtedness of ours arising 
out of the above step. But no positive administrative action was 


e 
advantage has ar up to the expécted level* and the prices of 
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taken. 

(iv) '** There would be flight of capital for there is laak of confidence 
in the Rupee and the Indian monetary system.’’ eThis was indeed 
averted by the promise of Whiteball authorities to maintain the stable 
exchange ratio of the Rupee at ls. 6d. sterling. The limiting of 
exchange requirements in the beginning to Rs. 25,000 alone had the 
necessary result in eliminating speculation. It is indeed true that 
these restrictions have been eliminated. The flight from the Rupee 
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had been ruined. "Bot as „there was improverfent in this direction 


would have been’ indeed roticoable if the y the Government 
no great outflow of capita] has indeed taken plhc 


But ds no bank- 
ing authority ever undertakes fo enlighten us on this vexed topic 
nothing dogmatic can be asserted in this direction. 

vy (v) “Itisa sad mistake to maintain the standard of value with 
the incidental and varying cireufhstances of exchange." A change in 
the currency standard was ushered in although the fiction of ls. 6d. 
exchange ratio was maintained. 1s. d. (paper) sterling is quite 
diferent trom 1$. 6d. (gold) sterling. As England herself is con- 
templating a retgrn to golé perhaps at a devaluated rate the aim of 
the Indifn currency authority ought to be the same. 

(vi)* ** Unless an embargo on gold is placed India would be drained 
of all its gold stocks.’ A Brahmin is indeed gifted with the capacity 
ef prophesying events. The veritable outrush of private gold stocks to 
secure higher prices has produced a serious situation. The loss of this 

stock of gold would be felt at the time when the return to gold 
`’ standard becomes an accomplished fact. The private gold hoards 
which would have acted as a secondary line of defence have almost 
disappeared leading to a weakening of the situation. 

(vii) ** It places India at the mercy of currency and credit changes 
in England. This monetary subordination to the foreign centre turns 
~ out to be misplaced reliance in the long run as soon as sterling depre- 
ciates further and further." This contingency has not indeed arisen 
but the apparent disadvantage of depending on another country for 
regulating our currency is the height of currency folly. 

Such must be the balance-sheet the details of which ought to be 
filled up before anything in favour of the sterling standard can be 
suggested. «It is a mistaken assumption on the part of the Govern- 
ment apologists to gttribute recent improvements to the linking of the 
Rupee with sterling. Asa matter of fact ii was the supplementary 
budget of November 1932 which has strengthened the credit position 
of the Government of India. Sterling loans can indeed be floated 
easily while the sterling link is not snapped. Better terms can also be 
secured if the Other Governments have not a relatively strong position 
when compared ‘with that of the Government of India. 

Rut so long as the domestic capital market is not tapped properly 
for genuine capital requirements of the Government access to foreign 
or external market is a culpable crime. Great Britain’s advantage over 
gold countries in trade relations with India is one feature responsible 
for the shght improvement in mutual trading relations. Apart from 
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traders who say thag an with gold standard countries is being ie 
capped, there are ecdnomists who deplore the inability of’ the Goten- 
ment of Indis to conftoly the currency systent. They openly assert 
that the present system oes not command the confidnce of the pub- 
lic. They would tend to consider ‘the measure as 8 makeshift device 
and does not solve the real currency problem facing the country. 
Except the maintenance of stable exchange at a high ratio for the 
Rupee by some method or other there has been no other objective in 
the minds of the respective #inance Members. No. Finance Member 
has thus far given us an intelligent Outline of the volume of savings 
arising from remittances and increased imports trade. The producing 
community has suffered severe bss asta result of currency changes. No 
amount of tariff protection designed to help the Indian agrieulturists 
and industrialists will enable them to face with equanimity the losses 
arising out of the currency policy of the country. Control over the 
whole field of currency and exchange is denied by virtue of the in- 
auguration of this policy. 

Unless a Currency Commission wherein India is represented 
manages the sterling currency there will be no confidence in the stabi- 
lity of the monetary standard. The more there is the element of 
management the less will it be popular, for the laymen do not consider 
any currency which does not boast of gold link as a sound and honest 
currency standard. It is on the rock of the innate distrust of the 
people that the ship of the new sterling standard will founder. 
Thore is no principle of automatic mechanism in the new sterling 
standard. The volume of money created under the new sterling stan- 
dard depends on the management of the Central Bank *Governors. 
They might not be absolutely independent of political influence. 
The inability of the new sterling standard to secure, sound and 
stable exchange rates with gold countries would lessen its utility. So 
long as the currency world stands divided into two "halves it is impos- 
sible to achieve success. A currency standard should be international 
in scope, extent and usefulness. 

The other alternative standards, viz., the adoption of the silver 
standard by the Eastern countries is impossible to be achieved. (Vide 
my Articles on Remonetisation of Silver—the Indian * Journal of Eco- 
nomic.). Bimetallism is a mistaken recipe of 19th century economic 
thought. Having lost faith in metallic currencies which would impose 
difficulties on all countries in these days of technological advance and 
rationalisation and improvement in business organisation, a currency 
standard which allows the expansion of money co-equally with 
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and would also defeat the hoarding propensity ofKhe people is needed. 
Until such a kind of | equirrency. standard j €veloped' by human 
ingenuity it is impossible to stick to the new,s erling currency standard. 

Some variant. of gold standard other than the specie standard type 
is needed. Economy of gold holdings being a primordial consideration 
either the gold bullion standard*or the gold exphange standard have 
to be resurrected. The managed gold bullion standard being infinitely 
superior to the gold exchange standard has to be revived. Dr. Mlynarski 
in his paper befóre the Gold Delegation Committee has wisely pointed 
out the defects of, the international gold exchange standard. It is 
a matter of consolation to note that Sir "Basil Blackett who so eloquent- 
ly plead’ for it before the Hilton-Young Commission has himself come 
round to advocate a managed paper currency or (planned money" to 
eope with present-day break-down of the gold standard. 

Now that the statistical position of gold output is much improved 
jn 1932 and as new forms of business organisation can aid the success- 
ful functioning of the gold standard the internationalising of the gold 
standard at a new level (probably a devaluated one) of gold values for 
the respective currencies can be pitched upon and made to work success- 
fully. A much lower value for gold than at present would enable it to 
perform the work of the international currency standard. A scrapping 
of the load of indebtedness payable in gold alone would give it a fair 
chance to do efficient currency work. After all when one remembers 
that there is no better currency standard which human intelligence 
has evolved the somewhat reluctant acceptance of the best of the 
existing standards, viz., the international gold standard seems to be a 
foregone conclusion. 

India would gain most by an orderly monetary policy which aims 
‘at the resurrection gf the gold bullion standard which the C. R. Bank 
has to manage successfully so as to prevent concomitant deflation atten- 
dant on the gold standard form of currency organisation. The greatest 
possible economy of gold holding will enable the country to remain on 
the gold standard but the Central Reserve Banking policy should aim 
at preservation of gold standard and at the same time secure expansion 
of bank credit and legal tender currency to satisfy the legitimate 
requinements in a manner as not to destroy the stability of the value 
of money. 


prodictive ability but renders speculation oy o at the same time 
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By HUMAYUN 7. À. KABIR 
d Calcutta 


'T is a curious comment on blindspots ‘hat seem inherent in the nature 
of genius that Plato, who was in many respects one of the greatest 
of poets, should yet deny eto the poet any function in his Ideal 

State. Like many another judgment of great men, posterity remem- 

bers the dictum to-day only as another example of gn amusing lapse 
of a great mind, but the poet has found instead allies who"are only 
tod often even more dangerous than an open enemy.  For*the poet 
is tolerated, or at best justified, not because of his peculiar contribution 
to life as a whole, but because of his aid in furthering motives and 
ends to_which the character of his special activity is only secondary. 
Before proceeding to a discussion of the various defences advanced 
for the poet we want to identify him with his poetry. We do not 
of course suggest that the man who composes poems is poetry pers- 
sonified, for we recognise that a human individual is a complex whole 
of diverse elements more or less perfectly organised. We only mean 
that the poetic aspect of his nature cannot be isolated from the activity 
by which it is distinguished from all the other aspects of his whole 
personality. This is to admit that the poet does not exhaust the man, 
but in him, the pure poet—in so far as it exists—is embodied and in- 
deed identical with the poetic expression. It is therefore indiffer- 
ent to us whether we talk of the functions of the poet or of poetry. 
-The functions of poetry have been often and variously described, 
and it is interesting to observe that poets themselves haveediffered more 
about their function than perhaps even poets bage a right to.. But 
the very fact of the indecision of poets—and nobody who is not at 
least potentially a poet has aright to talk about the function of poetry— 
is significant to an appreciation of the nature of poetry. A thing’s 
function is nothing but its nature considered dynamically, and the 
indeterminacy about the function of the poet suggests indeterminacy 
about the nature of poetry itself. We may express the same fact in 
another way. The poetic activity is an unconscious activity, mean- 
ing thereby that the consciousness of any activity as poetic is incom- 
patible with the poetic character of such acts. Introspection is possible 
only through retyospection, but the peculiar character of poetic activity 
makes any introspective assessment of its function impossible. We can 
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therefore arrive a it only inferontially, througl at mpís at comparing 


angeequating the experiences of différent indiyfiuals. Poets are as 
subject to this limitation ås any other M ay beings, and perhaps 
more so, and tiis in part explains | the obo of poets to agree about 
the function of poetry. 

+ ( Defenders of. poetry—whether poets or Vib- dan usually been 
tilitarian in their attitude. gn a sense all things cah be brought 
under the utilitarian test, for value is necessarily a utilitarian concept. 
But the attempt to reduce all judgments,of value to any one type is 
the temptation most fatal to the utlitarian, and one to which he most 
readily succumbs. Almost all utilitarian defenders of poetry are open 
to this charge, fot they have sought to pastify postry either in terms of 

the pleasure it has brought, or in terms df its educational effect—its 

delight or its uplifting power. We do not for a moment suggest that 
poetry is not both delightfuf and uplifting—but we do assert that to 
delight or uplift is not the function of poetry as such." 

Those who seek to posit that the function of poetry is to delight 
are however soon forced to admit that not everything which gives 
delight is poetry. All activity as such must be pleasurable, as otherwise 
it would not be, and to say that poetry is delightful is merely to say 
that it involves activity. But this in no way distinguishes poetic 
activity from any other form of human activity. As the emergence 
of bare consciousness brings with it an element of activity, this mere- 
ly reduces to saying that poetry first emerges above the level of blank 
passivity. Further, as pleasure involved in activity is, qué pleasure, 
identical in all cases, this offers no test for distinguishing poetry from 
any other „type of human activity, or even of human consciousness. 
Supporters of such a theory are therefore forced to beg the question by 
asserting that the function of poetry is to delight, not with any 
and every pleasure, but pleasure of one peculiar kind, though the dis- 
tinctive character 6f such pleasure can be described only in terms of 
poetry itself. This merely means that the function of poetry is to give 
poetic delight, which is a tautology. The only element of truth in 
such a theory of poetry is the recognition of its character as an activity, 
but has anyone,ever questioned it ? 

The didactice theory of poetic function seems more promising at 
first sight. Poets have given it their blessing and critics have exalted 
it. Tô justify the ways of God to man, to sharpen and deepen the 
appreciation of nature and natural beauty, or to enhance, refine and 
spiritualise human relations and life seem ends for which even so glori- 
ous an instrument as poetry might well be used. A" poet like Shelley 
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does not hesitate write, ‘‘ The poet nôt only beHolds intensely the 
present as it is, a he vers the laws according to which present thins 
ought to be ordertd,§ 4 he beholds the futurg in the present, and his, 
thoughts are the germ "of the flower and fruit of latest time." For 
him, the function of poetry is unacknowledged Jegislation for the 
world. f 


Pes 


There is of couxse no denying *that poetry is educative in one 
sense. The activity of the poet results in the existence of an object, with 
which none was acquainted before, and with which all who read the 
poem will now be acquainted. But in this sense,eall experience 1s 
instructive or at least informative. Peetry can in no wise be distin- 
guished from other objects, materil or non-material, whch come 
within the province of human experience, understanding experience 
in the widest sense of the term. To cajl poetry educative therefore 
merely means that poetry is an object of human experience, but if 
this be all that the instructional theorists of poetic function mean, 
they waste their efforts, for no one ever dreams of questioning it. 

They do not however mean merely this. Before we try to evalu- 
ate such a theory of poetic function, we must distinguish between the 
two forms in which it has been held. The cruder form of the theory, 
which holds that the function of poetry is to teach, in the strict sense 
of the term, seems to have been re-stated in recent times by Mr. Joad.! 
For him, poetry is essentially didactic and the vehicle of a message: 
it is the instrument of evolutionary purpose, facilitating the emergence 
of anew level of consciousness. Even if we ignore his metaphysical 
presupposition of & world of value—non-human, non-material and 
non-mental but yet real, which is somewhere there, waiting to be 
discovered independent of our seeking—his theory is yet open to 
the following lines of attack. For firstly, the poet does npt start with 
the object of the solution of any problem, or promulgation of a 
new doctrine or even the general betterment of the race. Secondly, 
exhibiting, on the contrary, as he sometimes does, an almost callous 
ignoration of vital social problems of his times, he is not infrequently 
worst suited for effecting a betterment of life should he desire to do 
so. Further, if the poet started with a conscious diflactic purpose, 
this would in no way differentiate his function Trom that of the 
preacher, prophet or social reformer, and yet, nobody would dream of 
denying or questioning the difference that does exist between them. 
It need not even be doubted that the poet often does instruct, but 
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so *far as he merely instrects, he "is not dilero t from any of these 
otlers. - Indeed, he may even be safd to be not ffulfilling his proper 
function, for as soon eas we have. ating d the poet from the 
teacher, we have'recognised that there is aj difference, not merely 
of degree, between their functions. Of course it may be replied 
that though the ‘function of the poet is to teach,*his instrument is 
different, but if this difference can be—and it can be—determined only 
in terms of poetry, the whole question will have been begged again. f 

This general objection also applies tq the second form in which 
the theory has been formulated. ¥% claims to recognise the fact that 
the poet, even if he dees instruct, does not intend todo so, and 
is not ungften incapable of doing«so. At therefore defines the function 
of the pget, not as the solution of the problems of life but as the evoca- 
tion of their consciousness in the mind of man. The true business 
of the poet is not togteach, but to give information, not to dictate ` 
dogmatic rules for the conduct of life, but to make men aware of life 
| and the world add their intricate interrelations and nexuses, so that 
Sut of a better understanding, a richer and fuller life might be made 
possible. But all this is merely to reinterpret the term ‘ instruction ' 
in a broader sense, and in no way avoids the difficulties of the cruder 
theory. For, granting that the poet does seek to make men more 
conscious of the próblems of life, so do the preacher and the prophet 
and wherein do their activities differ as instruction ? The poet does 
as & matter of fact, direct attention to aspects of reality hitherto un- 
observed, through his greater insight and sensitiveness, but it does not 
in any way seem to be part of his function to desire to doso. A merely 
instructional] theory of poetic function therefore fails no less than a 
merely hedonistic account. 

The function of a thing is but its nature considered dynamically 
as we earlier pointed out, and the nature of poetry can perhaps be 
best defined by contrasting it to that of science or of ordinary ex- 
perience. One difference can be pointed out at the very outset. 
Whatever be the relation of the knower to the known, scientific as 
well as ordinary experience lies in the discovery of some object of know- 
ledge that was bere, waiting to be discovered. In poetic experience, 
the object is the product of the creative imagination, and in a sense 
different from that of all the other instances. The scientist assumes 
the independent pre-existence of the objects of his knowledge, and 
his thought is intentional, 7. e,, with a reference to the nature of the 
content of thought. Poetic thought is creative and brings into 
being objects which, however independent they may be once they 
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have come into existence could not have existed ateall but for . the 
activity of the poet. tcm EE S 

Here then we ha clue to the function of the poet—to create 
in a sense altogether diffrent from all other Human activities, and this, 
though an element of creation is involved even in the lowest forms 
of human perception. No doubt the poet cannot and does not create 
something out of nothing, and the mater of poetic creation is supplied 
by the crude experiencé of day to day, but it can become poetry only 
and only through objective presentation to the mind by an act of 
creative imagination. : e : 

The definition of the function of the poet as creativity has however 
to be further developed and amplified, for by po8tic creafion, we 
do not mean merely the ‘construction of the non-existent or the 
non-experienced. Still less do we mean the embodiment of some- 
thing which is impossible of realisation in the actual world, and where 
impossibilities do occur in poetry, we do not recognise its poetic 
character to lie in the fact of such occurrence. In a word, poetic 
creation is not the hypostatisation of the unreal. ° 

Poetic creation lies in seeing a thing as an individual whole. 
Our actual experience of events and things is fragmentary in character, 
in which we feel the existence of relations and connections without 
becoming cognisant of them. The scientist seeks to unravel 
these relations and connections. Concentrating upon them he often 
loses sight of the thing itself, till through analysis the details 
become so important that the whole is to him merely the 
uninteresting aggregate of interesting parts. Even his theory 
which seekgto unite and bind the parts into a whole is „concerned 
more i he relation of the parts to one another and to the 
whole than with the , wholeness of the whole itself. The 


ordinary man stands midway between the scientist and the poet, 
e 


1 No doubt it might be argued that knowledge, scientific or empirical, equally pre- 
isupposes the activity of the knower. But there is one important difference. As pointed out 
n the body of the essay, the presupposition for all scientific and empirical knowledge is that, 
in such cases, the object is independent of and distinct from the activity by which it is 
apprehended. The nature of the object determines the mind and resists all attempts of the 
mind to alter or change it. Butin the case of poetic experience, there 18 fo such immutable 
saw There is indeed i a logic of development in the sphere of poetry ag well, but this logic 
does not confine us to one sole alternative out 2? aset. Truth is only one, but beauty may 
have various forms. We know or do not know the truth about a thing, and in either case, 
Here San Gnd of the matter. But inspite of formal finality, there ia no such_absoduteness 
about the beauty ofa thing. We may each find it beautiful in our own way and-the same 
person may find it beautiful in different ways at different times. We can imagine a poem or 
a picture as. otherwise from what it is and yet beautiful. It is only those who have neither 
experience nor comprehension of art that clamour abouf, the ineyitability of g line or a 
word or,3 note. All artista know that these might have been different, and yet the work 
—would remain a work of art—though naturally a different work of art. 
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and sees more thin the scfentist does but bss it less clearly. He 
senses tthe présence of the parts and the whol fe their interrelation 
fikoa The object of 
the artist's vision is on the contrary a whofe of which the number of 


parts do not confuse and hide the unity of the whole. Since any 


Y omelets thing or event ts so rich in integrated elements and relations that 
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its duplication is almost aneinconceivability, it follows that seeing 
anything whole is seeing it as unique. The function of the poet may 
therefore be defined as revealing the umque individuality of things, 


“attended with the emotional intehsity and fervour resulting from the 


^U realisation of this umiquengss. The scientific desire to understand 
WS wh o 


makes the indifferent universalisatidn of objectst-ffe aim of science. 


The pogtic impulse to make and enjoy acquaintance results in their 
unique individualisation as objects of art. 


° Poetry is indeed ina way like love. There may be, and in fact 
are, thousands and millions of women in the world. But at the 
moment of ecstatic love, it is '' the unique she ° who alone exists 
for the lover. The delight of this knowledge of her uniqueness is 
inseparably tied up with the fervour and emotional intensity of his 
being. Ifthe lover is told that it is an illusion, he simply laughs. 
Nothing can prove to him the falsity of what he so directly appre- 
hends and if he is indeed deluded, is not the dream better than the 
awakening ? So thought Darwin when he felt within himself the 
atrophy of his sense of poetry. 


The poet’s function is to see the uniqueness of things and give 


them a permanent form. In the unceasing march of things and events: 


that thréatens to hurry them into one process of undifferentiated 
and undefined fragments, it is only at rare moments that it is given 
even to a poet to see objects as unique and individual. Poetry there- 
fore represents hts attempt to crystallise in a permanent form and 
shape thg content of a fleeting vision. The work of art is merely a 
shorthand copy of this unique individual object of artistic awareness, 
a few rough, crude and imperfect marks to help the memory to retain 
and reconstruct the experience, and recall it when the lapse of time 
has blurred and,effaced the impression. Poetry is the witness, not 


so much to the poet's present inspiration as to the inspiration that 
once was his—the embodiment of a memory rath of 


NR ry EN ar 


ision. 
But that which it embodies and must embody is individual and unique 
and to call a thing commonplace or as of a class is its utter artistic 
damnation, 

pud 
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The function of tife poet is therefere to seee and embody tħe 
individual in object$ of experience, through his creations to bring 
them before the gon cipusness of , others less blessed with this—what 
may be called—second'silht ; but how a few hints 4nd notes jotted 
in words, colour, marble'or sound evoke in himself and others this 
sense of a world of*individual wholes is another and equally fascinating 
story. e 


"WESTERN INFLUENCE, J: E 
ON SOME BENGALI POETS: | 


By JAYANTAKUMAR Das GUPTA, M.A., PH.D. (LONDON) 
Calcutta 


í um introduction of Western education in Bengal and the study 
of Western literature furnished new ways to Bengali poets 
and thyew opeh an entirely new Ane of thought to them. In 
the first flush of enthusiasm and spetially in the enchanting and 
thrilling atmosphere of Derozio and Richardson’s teaching of English 
poetry, ‘‘Young Bengal" attempted verses in English, chiefly in 
"imitation of the poets of the Romantic Revival. Moore, Scott, Byron 
were their models. Many Bengali writers of English verse achieved a 
efair amount of success. Fortunately this mentality eventually died out 
and even Madhusudan Datta saw the futility of writing poems 
in English. In a letter to Gaurdas Basak he wrote, ‘‘ If there be 
any one among us anxious to leave a name behind him, and not 
pass away into oblivion like a brute, let him devote himself to 
his mother-tongue. That is his legitimate sphere—his proper 
element. uropean scholarship is good, inasmuch as it renders 
us master of the intellectual resources of the most civilized quarters 
of the globe; but when we speak to the world, let us speak in our 
own language.'' | 
Ranghlal Bandyopadhyay (1826-1887) occupies a prominent place 
among Bengali poets of the last century and in a study like this he 
deserves more than passing attention. Of the literary proclivities of 
Rangalal, we can* form a fairly good idea from what Madhusudan 
Datta occasionally wrote to his friends about him. In a letter to 
Rajnarayan Basu Madhusudan writes, ‘‘I do not think R. either reads 
or can appreciate Milton; otherwise he could not have made those 
remarks in the concluding portion of his article. He reads Byron, 
Scott and Moore, very nice poets in their own way no doubt, but by 
no means of the highest school of poetry, except, perhaps, Byron, 
now dnd then.’’ In another letter to the same friend Madhusudan 


. 1 This article forms part of a series of articles—‘' Western Influence on Bengali 
Literature," two of which were published in the Calcutta Review in November-December 
1931, and April, 1933. ; 
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says, '' Byron, Moord and Scott fon the highest heaven of Petry 
in his estimatioh. 4 I wish he would travel, further. He teuld 
then find:what ‘hills peep, o'er ‘hills*—what ‘Alps on Alps 
arise |” ME , l . 

** Bhek-musiker Yuddha," one of the first published poems of 
Rangalàl, was based on a mock-heroic Greek poem and is the first 
mock-heroie poem in Bengali. Themas Parnell’s ‘‘ Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice "' might have also influenced Rangalal. It is inter- 
esting to note what hee says in the preface to this poem,” Now-a- 
days people of this country are taling European faod after cooking 
it according to the taste and style of this country. That nourishes 
the body only. But the nfind siso requires nourishment from 
European food. Therefore we may ask appropriately if, delicious , 
intellectual food like European poetry could not be written to 
suit the taste of the people of this country and in their own 
manner.” 

In “ Padmini” we find more striking proof of this attitude of 
Rangalāl. In the preface to this poem he openly acknowledges hfs 
debt to English poets and says, “ In many places of the present poem 
there are reflections of the thoughts of many English poems. On 
that ground admirers of English poetry should not regard me as a 
plagiarist. Of my own accord I have attempted to express many 
beautiful thoughts in my own language. This has a twofold effect. 
Many people ignorant about English poetry think that there is no 
beautiful poetry in that language. It is necessary to correct that 
wrong impression. Secondly, the more Bengali poems are written 
after the correct English fashion, the more would skameless and 
disgraceful poetry disappear and the number of admirers of such 
poetry diminish." In *''Padmini"' there is treatment of actual 
history in verse after the manner of Western poets. What the Border 
Tales were to Scott, what the Arthurian “Romances were to 
Tennyson, the ancient history of Rajasthan abounding in stories of 
valour were to Rangalal. His main source of information was Tod’s 
Annals. Perhaps Rangalal thought that there was not enough 
material in his own province to furnish him with a estory. It may 
also be that he thought if better to borrow themes from the history 
of a people with martial traditions. He was one of the „earliest 
Bengali poets to go out of their own province for the 'subject- 
matter of their works and certainly Western influence was helpful 
to him in the conception of a land where provinoialiam did not 
exist. 
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The narration.of the story in this poef by a Brahmin is in 
imitation pf the verse-tales of Scott. *Rangalal brings in the Rajput 
minstrels better known e as ° Charans whose function, it was to 
T MM a spirit of patriotism ‘into the hearts of Mein listeners in times 
of national crisis through their songs and to sing of the past glories 
of their land on festive occasions during times of peace. The Charans 
existed in India in even earlieg times. In Chand Bardai's poem 
Prithviraj Raso they are important figures. Būt in older Bengali 
poetry we find no characters like the Charang. ‘There was a class of 
singers known as Bhats in Bengal. e The institution of Bhats had its 
origin in quite early times, But Rangalal's Charans closely resemble 
the minstrels of Scótt. u . 

In Padmini Rangalal has given vent? to intense feelings of 
"patriotism and sentiments of nationalism. His famous lines, 


e 
. “Who wants to live without freedom, 
Who wants to wear the chains of slavery ?’’ 


seem as if they are an echo of 'Tom Moore's 


“ From life without freedom, 
Oh! who would not fly? 
For one day of freedom, 
Oh! who would not die? ” 


This spirit of nationalism is one of the effects of our contact with 
Europe and specially England, the literature of which abounds 
in patriotic poetry of the highest order. Intercourse with the 
culture and „literature of such a country made it inevitable that 
our poets should imbibe some of its outstanding characteristics. 
This new note is a distinct con ution of Rangalal to Bengali 
poetry. 

The next poet ôn whose works Western influences are not 
negligible was Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay (1888-1903). He suc- 
cessfully attempted to write several new types of poetry in imitation 
of English poets. He was one of the very first to write poems of 
contemporary interest (e.g., Afghan War), self-expressive poems in 
which the personalsty of the poet is present to a large extent (e.g. 
On Visiting Benares, the Birth of the Ganges, the Vindhya Mountain) 
elegiac poems, satirical poems (e.g., the Bengali Girl, the Match 
Box), humorous poems resembling English lampoons (e.g., On 
Municipal Voting, the Ilbert Bill), etc. As specimens in Bengali of 
adaptation and imitation of English poems mention may be made of 
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the Sky Lark (frem elley), the Psalm of Life" (from Longfell ow), 
the Progress of Poesy (from Gray), Alexander's -Feast (frond Dryflen). 
Hemchandta’s :epietdlary poem Madan- Parijat is based on Pope’s 
Epistle from Eloisa toAbelard. . 

His allegorical poem Asakanan is modelled upon Chaucer’s 
House of Fame and Pope’s Temple of Fame. Spenser influenced 
Hemchandra in hig depiction of the six gate-keepers of the Garden 
who stand for six different virtues— Strength, Perseverance, Courage, 
Patience, Energy and Eiftbusiasm. Other Spenserian influences are 
found in the description of the Garden of Jewels, the Dame of 
Despair, the Hill of Fame, the Bridge of “Marriage, the Garden of 
Love, the Grove of Affection, thé Temple of Consolation and the 
Region of Sorrow.! e 

Chhayamayi is partly an adaptation, of the English translation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Nalini-Basanta and Romao and 
Juliet are adaptations from Shakespeare. In his preface to the 
latter, Hemchandra said that the story was based on Shakespeare s 
play, but it was not an exact translation. The process of adaptation 
he considered to be beneficial to Bengali literature. He was of 
opinion that this process should be followed for some time, but in 
later years works from foreign literature might well be translated 
into Bengali. The subject-matter of Hemchandra’s Vritra Samhar 
was, no doubt, borrowed from Indian mythology, but the poem 
bears traces of Western influence. He candidly admitted in the 
preface to this poem that he was indebted to European poets. The 
beginning of the poem may be favourably compared to that of the 
second book of Keats’s Hyperion and the second book of Paradise 
Lost. The Workshop of Visvakarma is not different from the 
Isle of Vulcan in the eighth book of the Aeneid. The .Solar regions 
in canto eleven of Hemchandra have a good parallel in the third 
book of Paradise Lost. The journey of Bhabani to the abode of 
Brahma bears close resemblance to Satan’s passage through the orb of 
the Sun in Milton. In the second part of Hemchandra’s poem the 
description of Svarga suggests that of Eden in the fourth book of 
Paradise Lost. In canto ten of the same part tle elucidation of 
the Creation to Gauri at Siva’s residence resembles the story of the 
Creation in the seventh book of Paradise Lost. In the same canto 
of Hem Chandra, Indra soaring in the skies reminds the readers of 


1 As an experiment in the imitation of the Spenserian stanza in Bengali mention may 
be made of a translation of Beattie's Minstrel by Banamali Ghosh (1866). 
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som pf the — in Milton. ` Simflarly the Messenger Dream of 
Heméhandra is an imitation of the Greek god Hermes. 

. In Hemchandra one should not expect t find so many passages 
directly influenced by Western poets as we fing fh Madhusudan. In 
Hemchandra the- borrowings have been made more in consonance 
with the environment and the background, while* in Madhusudan 
the influence is of such a marked nature that it is easily detected. 
As a pioneer, Madhusudan probably did not have much time to assi - 
milate Western influence, while Hemchangra had the experience of 
Madhusudan befgre him and profited by it. Therefore the process of 
assimilation is more thoreugh in Hemchandra. 

The name of Nabin Chandra. Sene(1846-1909) cannot be omitted 


from any study of Western influence on Bengali poets, because he is 


one of those writers in whose works we find an absolutely new 
treatment of the sea after the manner of English poets. Inspite of 
a few classical examples found in the Ramayana and the Raghuvamsa, 
our older poetry was not rich in descriptions of the sea. Though 
tNe sea was not wholly unknown to Bengali poets like Mukundaram, 
there was no idealisation of it. The earlier poets found no philosophy 
in the sea, nor did they see anything extraordinary in its ever- 
changing moods. The fascination of the sea was merely mechanical 
and in so far as if served descriptive purposes. But one of the most 
dominant notes in English poetry since its beginnings is the love of 
the sea. It is mainly because England is an island country that the 
English people find an ever new delight in the charms of the sea. 
It would not be wrong to suppose that sea-poetry was not so popular 
with earlies Bengali poets because seafaring traditions had been 
forgotten. Nabin Chandra’s advantage was that he was born in a 
district bordering on the sea and hence had first-hand knowledge of it. 

Western influence is noticeable to a large extent in Palasir 
Yuddha, which is tHe first attempt by any Bengali poet to write on | 
some historicalevent which had happened at no great distance of 
time. Nabin Chandra was, no doubt, inspired by Rangalal's example 
to write on historical themes. But while Rangalal went out of his 
province for the subject-matter of poems, Nabin utilised the past 
history of Bengal €or. his materials. Though this type of poetry was 
not entirely new, Nabin Chandra’s theme was comparatively newer 
than that of Rangalal. But in common both owed their inspiration 
to the West. 

Coming to the poem itself, we find that the Conspiracy Scene in 
the first canto of Palasir Yuddha has been modelled on the 
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Infernal Council of £uucifer im Pdradise Lost. . The noblemen of 
Bengal were schemingfto dethrone Nawab Sirajudaulla in a manner 
similar to that of Sata and his adherents. Rani *Bhabani, who alone 
refused to be a party%io such an infamous ael and, who warned the 
conspirators of their miseuided action has been drawn on the same 


lines as . 
“The Seraph Abdiel, faithful found; 


Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, anseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty, he kept*his love, his zeal. 


neg 


The episode in the camp, of the Nawab in the third canto where 
amidst revelries the boom, of the English guns falls upon the unpre- 
pared ears of the Nawab was inspired by the account of ‘the great 
Ball in Belgium's capital on the eve ef the Battle of Waterloo.? 
Though merry-making was part of the reality of the life of Nawabs, 
the way it has been presented suggests Byronic influence. That part 
of the poem where the Nawab sees the ghosts of those he had killed 
appearing before him was based on Shakespeare’s Richard III in 
which the tyrant is in convulsions as the ghosts of the dead move 
around him in a threatening attitude. 3 A similar scene in Macbeth 
might also have been the source of Nabin Chandra’s inspiration. 

Western influence may also be traced in another poem of Nabin 
Chandra. Rangamati bears close resemblance to Scott's" Lady of 
the Lake. Apart from particular situations which are similar (e.g., 
the song of the hunters in Canto IV of Rangamati and the song of 
the rowers in Canto I, which may be compared to the Chase Song 
in the first canto of the Lady of the Lake and the Boat Seng and the 
Rowers’ Song in the same) some of the principal characters in Nabin 
Chandra resemble Scott’s characters in a very striking way. The old 
dame and Ellen in Scott have been transformed as the old ascetic- 
woman and Rangamati respectively. Malcolm Greame is not very 
different from Birendra. The combat between Birendra and Benjamin 
reminds one of the fight of Fitz James and Roderick Dhu. The 
fights between the Bengalis and the Portuguese have a parallel in 
those between the Saxons and the Gaels in Scott. z 

The verse-tales of Rangalal and Nabin Chandra are after the 
model of Scott and Byron. Rangalal followed Scott more closely than 


l Paradise Lost, Bk. V. 
2 Childe Harold, Canto III, Stanzas 21, 22. 
3 Palasir Yuddha, Canto IIT, Stanzas 42. 44; Richard III, Act V, Scene IIT, 
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Nabin Chandra in his treatment of historical bjects. In Rangalal 
thege is the poetry of action of Scott,*patriotic farvour with a romantic 
background is the dominant fote there. Ran ala!’ s aim, like that of 
Scott, was the revéval of tHe interest of his copnftymen in the past 
glories of his land. His imagination was influenced more by the 
activities of men and the spirit of adventure. This spirit for action 
is a sure gain from Western influences. Our poetry was for a long 
time soft and sentimental. We were more of ‘passive thinkers than 
men of action. These verse-tales infused new warmth into our 
hitherto frozen faculties. But while t Nabin Chandra there is a 
philosophic outlook, in Rangalal it is entirely absent. Nabin Chandra 
was in his time styled the Byron, of Bengal. One wonders how he 
gained that name. Perhaps in temperameüt and outlook he resembled 
the English poet. Their natures also were equally emotional. It 
was, of course, a fashion fh those days to call Bengali poets by 
Western names. 

The imitation of the Western epic, and of heroic poetry, the rise 
ef the romantic verse-tale, the introduction of new poetical forms mark 
important phases of Western influence on Bengalipoetry. Subsequent 
times saw the works of poets, who though not wholly able to eliminate 
the influence -of the West, show more originality than their 
predecessors in spirit and form. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRICKET AND LIFE 


By Str DgVAPRASAD SARVADHIKARY, Kv. 
e 


i Calcutta 


Í age wave of Cricket eñthusiasm—following and followed by the 
phenomenal cold wave that has been sweeping over India, affords 
food for reflections of a most interesting and instructive kind. It can 
be said of Cricket —as has heen said of the British Empiret—that the 
sun never sets on if. Oricket and the British Empire are coextensive 
and the game has followed in the wake of, the Union Jack. Speaking 
about the king of games and the game of kings, it has been said wijh 
effect that Waterloo was won on the play-fields of Eton. This is no 
mere platitude and is more than a truism. This will bear close in- 
spection and afford considerable scope for introspection. 


To be a Public ‘‘ Schoot! Man ” connotes much in British life . 


and character ; so does ‘‘ Sportsman.” He can hardly go wrong 
who ‘ plays ’’ the game and he who plays '' cricket " all his life 
is all round dependable if he has ‘‘ played the game."' 


How far and how mygh cricket-permeates British life was visu- 
alized by me effectively and at close quarters in 1912 when I was a 
guest of the Butler’s at the Trinity College, Cambridge, as a member of 
the Congress of Universities of the British Empire. The best that 
was to offer at the College was ai my disposal and my hospitable host 
spared no pains to make me at home and comfortable. The cricket 
season was at the highest and the Homeric Hton-Harrow Match was 
being played. Aged Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, and his accomplish- 
ed spouse evinced the keenest and the most lively interest in the game 
that was on and as they could not attend it, quarterly telegrams were 
pouring in ;i& was before the days of telephonic preponderance. The 
energy and excitement, the interest and keenness that characterised 
the aged couple as long telegrams about fortunes of the ; game poured in, 
would have struck a reticent observer as more ian queer if he had 
not some of the cricket spirit in him. That is an infectioneall over 
England in the Cricket season. 

Alternate depression and elation marked the whole of the after- 
noon till the final story of victory of the side whieh the Trinity couple 
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favoured, came in'and they fnade a night of itin € way that I can 
netér forget. Dr. Butler by the way was an Jncle of Sir Harcourt 
Butler and Sir Montague Butler well Knewr to ° the Indian 
Administration. ; t 

The scene strengthened more than ever my sportive instinct and 
spirit which manifested themselves in a way that lives in one's memory 
all his life. In the long journef back home, deck sports occupied a 
good deal of my time—much more than they had done in the forward 
voyage. One morning before lunch I was *playing Deck Golf and I 
had the greatest difficulty in dislodging the “ball” from the peculiarly 
inconvenient ‘‘ hole. ’’ which jhe ‘‘ game-steward ° had chalked out 
in a peculiarly inconvenient corner. Iwas trying the rules of exact 
sport. ‘The lunch bell was going and my incapacity made me im- 
patient. The orthodox method was failing and when I was about to 
give in and think of irregular methods of getting the ball out of the 
hole as a measure of expedition and expedience, I received a rude knock 
in the back and also the stern query, ‘‘if that was playing the game?” 
Amazed, I turned back and found none behind me but my own 
shadow—my inner and better self had asserted itself and saved me 
from what made me hang down my head in apology to the shadow and 
spirited away all my hunger and taste for food. This tale against 
myself I have often told to myself and others who I hope are all the 
better for it. 

To learn to play the game in the best, broadest and highest sense 
of the term must be the foundation of training of life if it is to be 
worthy, and that is what real cricket stands for and aims at. I would 
like to compare life with cricket and cricket with life and if they 
are comparable the hidden meaning of the objective would be at once 
apparent. I am not discarding or minimising the good in other games, 
British or Indian, for they all have a good share of it. 

From the point of view I am setting, cricket has features all its 
own. In Foot-ball all the players of both sides play together and there 
is mutual support and companionship in players belonging to the same 
side—all round. This may be said to be also irue—of Hockey. One 
need not consider Tennis, or its subordinate editions—Ping- Pong or 
Badminton—in this concern. They are without any definite object or 
goal in the cricket or football sense though possessing delicate features 
of the dilettante. Golf is a detached game with its own peculiar 
features that manifest themselves in isolated fashion in distant tracts 
of the course with none looking on from point to point or none giving 
or receiving inspiration. 
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But that has nethiğg to do with the peculiar features of cricket to 
which I am interested i drawing pointed attention, differentiating it 
from the garhes that $ have enumerated aboye» 

The constitution of the team will engage my attention for a short 
time. There are eleven players to each side. The.team that wins the 
toss and elects to bat, sends two batsmen to the two ends of the 
“wicket.” The one gt the ‘‘stupms’*® has to defend them with his 
bat, sometimes with his pads, and not with his body against 
the adversary's ball fron? the other end of the wicket—slow or 
fast or medium—as the bowler according to his tapacity or the 
Captain’s dictates elect. The two men at the two ends of the 
wicket must understand gne another and be understoof to one 
another and never miss or misunderstand the “ call’? amd never 
attempt fatal ‘‘ runs ’’ in such misunderstanding. 

Keen eyes, alert wits, steady nerves prompt judgment and firm 
wrists, never failing co-operation and co-ordination must be the essen- 
tials and accomplishments. He has to face facts as they arise and 
perform tasks as they appear. Steady rather than brilliant play, un- 
mindful of actual ‘‘score’’—definite success in life—must be the constant 
objective of those who are charged with the defence of the '* stumps ”’ 
—ihe hearth and home or the common business or the common 
objective in life between two partners, against a constant stream of 
"balls" or attacks from the adversary. He watches you, studies 
your idiosyncrasy, tempts or misleads you ; you must be proof against 
all these and steadily block, block and block and refuse to hit high 
and be ‘‘caught out." Hitting high though spectacular is apt to lead 
to disaster. oe 

The tens or hundreds or thousands that your play or your life 
may have attracted to the field, take upon themselves to be better 
judges of your capacities, resources and movements. They thought- 
lessly, and sometimes provokingly, keep on cheering or jeering—they 
call it ‘‘ barracking " now-a-days. You must not lose your head and 
be proof against praise and blame alike and go on blocking, blocking— 
playing a steady, patient, nay, weary game—though earning no Kudos 
from your enthusiastic admirers. No vain speculatfon or flashy 
emprise must tempt you till you find your opportunity of sending the 
ball athwart and across watching and firm-gripped adversaries at the 
‘‘noints,’”’ ''slips," ‘“‘coverpoints,’’ ''long offs and long ons” and until 
your partner at the other end is ready to ‘‘run’’ in co-operation and 
co-ordination without over-estimating your and his own capacity, 
grit, resources and firm-footed rapidity of movement. Watch it and 
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if Yeu have the cdpacity, seid the ball to the § boundary” or over the 

beundary and safely earn your "four" or *'six'| amidst wild cheers but 

n for an this till you] "have paid your * dues , and made up your 
**arrears.' : : ` 

If you do nôt ọr cannot do this you will at all events have made 
good use of your time and by slow, steady and patient blocking lay 
the foundation for your after-comer to indulge in brilliant play. That 
happens in life when a worthy though obscure member of the family 
or the firm who is not much in evidence leys the foundations, often 
unseen, of succees of his after-conter who builds the edifice, is much 
heard of, and enjoys Kudos. , 

Abhimanyu, ‘of old, had but seveñ adversaries to surround him 
accordiag to the story in the Mahabharat: The batsman defending 
the stumps, has eleven to account for and has two more 
in the bargain, his own-unwary self and his unco-ordinating 
partner at the other end of the wicket ; he. must therefore have all 
his wits about and round him. He often reminds me of an edifying 
“picture depicting a devout, determined but helpless householder with 
his hands and feet in shackles, with his friends and foes, his son, 
brother, wife, retainers, dependents. admirers and detractors each 
pulling at a taut ‘‘cord’’ affixed to each limb as hard as ever one could. 
With eyes fixed aloft, the victim patiently awaits the end of the game 
as does the batsman at the stumps surrounded by his watchful 
*adversaries." Whether he is to succeed or fail in life, business, 
or play depends upon his patiently keeping his eyes fixed on the 
objective that he has set to himself and that he seeks to serve with 
indomitable and dogged patience and determination. 

I have not seen the picture of late but it has left an impress 
on my mijnd affecting life, the lesson of which I think is eminently 
applicable to cricket. The parallel and comparison will bear examina- 
tion and yield results. It is needless to carry the analogy further 
for those who will not understand and do not care. 

Considerations such as these make me think more than ever 
that cricket should find a bigger place in the fundamental education 
of the youth ef the country in the difficult times through which we are 
passing and in the ‘‘ spacious ” times to come. 

Cricket is a comparatively expensive game and requires support 
and patronage of the well-to-do. Bombay has therefore always done 
better in this direction than Bengal ; but Bengal is trying to come to 
the fore. The University Occasionals, one of the youngest but best 
of cricket clubs which has done me the honour of having me as its 
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president for two sucgess e years is taking a diligent part in populsgffis- 
ing the game. The foun that it has given of itself in Lahtue, 
Patiala, Meerut, Delhi, Aligarh, Calcutta and Shillong is, ‘to put it 
at the mildest, encouragiqg. The successive ‘inter-Unfiversity matches, 
the Bengal Gymkhana and the various affiliated and unaffiliated 
clubs and Institutes are also putting forth their best efforts, replete 
with promises of good results early. Itewas a sore disappointment of 
Bengal cricketers and fheir friends and admirers that no one from 
Bengal was selected for inclysion in the India team playing against 
England in Bombay, or Calcutta théugh some exceedingly good re- 
presentatives of Bengal cricket offered themselves. The candidates 
themselves however took the rejection in good part dnd in @ proper 
sporting spirit. Though there was an apprehension in Caleuttg on the 
eve of the Test Match that some indiscreet Bengal admirers of cricket 
might translate their grievances into unpleasant demonstration, no such 
untoward result followed. This shows how the real cricket spirit has 
got hold of 20 to 30 thousand spectators that attended the Test 
Matches for 4 days in the Eden Garden and at least twice as many’ 
more out in the city and the country, who were watching through the 
newspapers and discussing progress and results. A young lad who 
had been seriously ill was one of the thousands of these distant admir- 
ers and was following every movement of the team from his sick-bed 
in the suburbs of Calcutta. Major C. K. Naidu, the fine Captain of 
the All-India Team, heard of his little admirer and like the true cricket- 
er that he is, he paid a visit of encouragement to his sick chamber after 
finishing his devotions in the temple of Kalighat on an off-day. The 
Captain himself at all events and some of the members of the team are 
convinced and have been proclaiming that there is a brighter future 
for Bengal cricket. 

It may be permissible to go back to the early history of Bengalee 
cricket in Bengal, about which some particulars have appeared in the 
newspapers. Though cricket took root among Englishmen in Bengal 
more than a hundred years ago in the Calcutta and Ballygunj fields, 
Bengalees can hardly be said to have taken to it seriously and kindly 
much earlier than the late seventies of the last century. With the 
encouragement of large-minded professors like Mr. «Booth, Paulson 
and McCann a young band who had finished the Ha-doo-doo stage 
began a miniature club in the Presidency College grounds with its 
exceedingly bad turf across which lay a footpath from the Presidency 
College to the Hare School gate. This was used by Principal Tawney 
on his way to the Senate House, where he was also Registrar. With 
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oy ‘‘ Alexander bat ” and ‘‘ Compesition Fall ” he ae to send us 


E e ' s : : 
his, head bent, down ag usual*but | a kindly glance at 
“speechless messages’ s eof toleration, if not ‘love.’ 


Some senior * students like the saintly My. Tiemie Sen of 
Senhati and Dr. . Haricharan Sen, father of Mr. 8. K. Sen, Bar.-at- 
Law, did us tlie honour of joining the club. The '*duke'' ball soon 
appeared and though '* bodylene bowling "' had not yet come, I soon 
had a broken nose in keeping wicket that kept me flat on my back 
for 8 days but gave me wrists that still excite the envy and admiration 
of heroes confronting picked play®rs of the M. C. C. Thus began in 
1878 quietly and  wnostentatiously Bengalee cricket in which 
Professors Bipinbehari Gupta and Sdfradaranjan Roy were soon to 
shine. » In their wake came the Wellington Club, the Shovabazar 
Club, the Mohan Bagan Club, the Aryan Club, the Sporting Union, 
Bengal Gymkhana, Bengal and Assam Cricket Association, and the 
various other clubs, culminating in the University Occasionals. 


* 


Though this is the first year that an M. C. C. team has paid a 
formal and official visit to India, distinguished players from Australia 
and England like Lord Hawke and Sir Stanley Jackson, late Governor 
of Bengal, had honoured and encouraged cricket in Bengal by their 
visit. Sir Stanley Jackson in presiding at the Centenary celebration 
of the Oriental Seminary on my invitation as president complimented 
me on the ‘‘Century and not out."  High-placed public-spirited 
cricketers like Maharaja Nripendranarayan Bhup of Cooch Behar and 
Maharaja Jagadindranarayan Roy of Nattore gave the game a good 
fillip but somehow or other it has been lagging behind. It is up to 
all friend’ of cricket and all that it stands for to give it a good push 
forward. 

Though cricket in its present shape may be modern, playing 
with the ball, in 4 way not easily ascertainable, was not unknown to 
ancient India. Major C. K. Naidu in his charming reply ‘to the 
address of welcome by the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to his 
team in the Town Hall on the 6th of January, 1934, referred to the 
ball play of the Mahabharat princes delineated in the Adi Parba. A 
translation of tlhe Slokas from which Major Naidu had culled the 
story will bear repetition :— 


Thus Drona secretly passed some time in the house of Kripa- 
charyya. ‘Then one day the princes came out in company from the 
capital Hastina, began to run up and down in delight of playing 
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with a ball. Oncesthe pall fell into a well (near by). The princes. then 
made an earnest ee x pick” up "the ball but they could not detise 
means of doing so. The princes . with headg" bent down in shame 
cast looks at each otheryand bewailed at not finding the means. At 
this time they noticed a Brahmin with dark complexion, white hair 
and thin body, pérforming at a little distance Agnihotra Hom -Cere- 
mony. ‘The anxious princes in their disappointment immediately 
came and surrounded the Brahmin. Knowing that they had not yet 
finished their play, Drona &miled and conscious of his skill in arms 
thus addressed :—Ye boys ! fie to Your Khsatriya powers and your 
training in arms that you are unable to pick wp the ball though you 
are descendants of the great Bharat.* I shall pick up the ball and also 
this ring (which I shall throw down in the well with reed. apparatus. 
I shall be able to pick them up on condition that you would 
provide me with a meal. With these words to the princes Drona 
threw his own ring down in the dry well. Then Yudhisthira said, 
“ Sir, with Kripacharyya’s permission you will have your meal every 
day." At this Drona with a smile said to the boys, ‘fI dedicate 
these reeds-with Mantra. Observe their power which is denied to 
others. I shall attack the ball with this reed, that reed 
with the second one, the second with a third one. In 
this way when the reeds will come up to me I shall pick 
the ball up. This Drona immediately did as he said. (Tale of play 
with ball in Mahabharata, Adiparba, 127th Chapter, from the 16 
Sloka to the 30th). Beeta mentioned in the above Slokas is according 
to Nilkantha's commentary some wooden arrangement. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haridas Shidhanta Bagis, the well known modern commentator 
and editor of Mahabharata, calls Beeta a ball made of cloth or leather, 
which is more to the purpose. At all events the game was exciting, 
it was a princes’ game. The recovery of the ball „earned their grati- 
tude and led to the gratitude of the princes and discovery of the dis- 
guised Dronacharya by Bhishma who was long looking out for him, 
and the recovery of the ball by one reed or arrow being steadily sent 
after the other by that supreme master of arms, Dronacharya, who 
must have had at his command much more powesful and showy 
method of prompt recovery of the ball, smacks essefitially of cricket 
and patient game. 

Major Naidu and some of his colleagues who did me the honour of 
staying with me during two weeks, hugely appreciated this point of view, 
about cricket in the many talks that the old cricketer and the young used 
to have after the day’s fray, drooping in despondency or jubilating in 
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SOME THEORIES OELOVE''  * 


By Dn. MOHINIMOHAN BHATTACHSRJI, M.A., PH.D. 
Calcutta University 


* 

F human feelings love is generally looked upon as the most 
wayward and least under the guidance of any rule or principle. No 
consideration of individual or social welfare weighs with it in the - 

smallest degree. Its origin is inexplicable and mysterious like the rise 
of Venus from the sea and its course, whether rough or smooth, can 
never be predicted with any degree of certainty. Poets have sung copi- * 
ously about it, but their notes have alwaysebeen discordant. Some have 
laughed at it as a human weakness, while others have lauded it upto 
the skies as an inspiration to heroic deeds. A great poet calls it ‘mere 
folly,’ another describes it as ‘a sickness full of woes,’ while yet 
another declares, ‘Love is Heaven and Heaven is Love.’ It is volatile, 
itis abiding ; i$ is superficial, it is deep and profound. A theory of 
love thus seems, on the face of it, an impossible thing and an attempt 
to discover principles in the domain of this master passion must 
appear to be futile. 


Yet speculations on love were common in the ancient world, espe- 
cially in the west. Serious enquiries into its nature and attributes real- 
ly took place and much subtlety and acumen were displayed by great 
minds in their efforts to arrive at correct and accurate idéas about it. 
Greek and Alexandrian philosophers in pre-Christian times, Dante and 
‘St. Francis in the Middle Ages in Europe, the Sufis in Persia and the 
Vaishnavic sages in India tried with the same earnestness to arrive 
at intelligible and clear ideas about it. (We shall here deal with some 
Greek and Renaissance views of love. 


It is well-known that the ancients could not keep intact the 
boundary-lines between different kinds of speculation like Theology 
and Physical Science, Ethics and Metaphysics. Speeulation on love 
was, in past ages, part of Metaphysical speculation eand this explains 
partially why theorising on love—inconceivable now-a-days—was 
possible in those times and why 4 matter too delicate and frail for 
scientific serutiny was subjected to a searching examination. 


Some Greek philosophers conceived of love as a , comprehensive COS- 
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out of chaotic „primordial elements. They isi dd referring to 
the attraction which these elements felt towards one another. This 
was also called frigndship and described as harmony,' e.g., in Hesiod 
and Empedocles. The world, according to ilfese Greek philosophers, 
was the issue of thee love which brought these elements into a close 
union and in earth, air and water love was the cementing principle 
which kept together the constituent particles of matter. ‘ Like is pre- 
served in like. Love, however, draws like to like. Mutual love 
acting as the link, each single part of the eárth is drawn to its like and 
. .is preserved init. The parts of water draw each other alternately 
and are preserved ábrough the whole body of water at a place suitable 
for them." The same parts of airand fire, and even these two elements, 
.are drawn upwards by love of a region harmonious with it... All 
things, to speak the truthy are preserved by the unity of their parts 
end perish through their dispérsion. Mutual love of the parts effects 
-unity.’ Absence of this love was the cause of the conflict amongst 
jhe elements known as chaos. This principle of cosmogonic love 
was noticed by the ancient philosophers in the blending of the 
humours in the human body. ‘Love or concord amongst the different 
humours led to physical fitness or health while, its absence was the 
root-cause of all diseases. Love was thus the effect of the observance 
of the principle of proportion in the blending of constituent elements, 
while violation of this principle led to that discord which was the 
source of all evil. 

This Love in the inorganic world is different from another kind of 
love observed in the domain of organic nature. Propagation of species 
through reproduction is a law of organic nature. Plants, beasts, birds 
and human beings are equally subject to this law, and Plato says this, 
is, with thet, a means of securing immortality. Mental activity is, 
of course, unknowrm to lower forms of life, but man instinctively 
shrinks from the idea of utter annihilation. The thought that there 
would be none to step into his place where he is dead and gone, that 
his hearth and home would remain uncared for after his death, that 
his disappearance would create a void which would never be filled up, - 
is intolerable to man. “After me the deluge'—this can never be accept- 
ed asa motto by any man however nonchalant he may be. Life of 
all forms—plant as well as animal—instinctively abhors death and loves 
immortality, and tries to secure this through reproduction. Love in 
the organic world is a desire for reproduction, because it is in reality a 
^» esire for immortality. Says Diotima in the Symposium, ‘ Love is of 
the immortal. Mortal nature is seeking as far as possible to be 
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everlasting and — and this 1 is only to be attained by generation, 
because the new is alwaWs left in the place of old.’ ' ue “o 


Man is more thay a mere organism and hg, A loves some- 
thing over and above ẹbhe mere, continuation of hi$ line in his issue. 
He has sentiments and emotions the choicest of which is his sense of 
beauty. His love is more than a mere biological phenomenon—it is 
also an esthetic urge., As Plato says, There is a certain age at which 
human nature is desirous of procreation and this procreation must be in 
beauty and not in deformity. | Beauty then is the destiny who presides 
at birth.’ Therefore when a man "falls in love, he doves a beautiful 
woman and feels the charm of her graçeful appearance. A fanciful 
explanation of the effect of beduty on the human Soul hasealso been 
given by Plato. He says that man in his ante-natal state was dn direct 
touch with divine beauty which is the source of all beauty on this 
earth. The memory of that beauty clings to him even after his birth 
on this planet and he fondly looks forward to the day when he would 
again have the pleasure of close communion with it. Whenever he 
sees any human face or figure having a semblance of that supreme 
beauty, he feels instinctively attracted to it and falls in love. 

Of beauty, however, there are different grades and sensuous beauty 
which kindles love in most people, is the lowest. Man’s esthetic 
sense is not changeless—it passes through a process of development. 
Itis gradually intellectualised and becomes free from sense-connection, 
till it attains a perfect spirituality. Types of beauty which are 
perceived and loved by man, one after another, in consequence of 
this gradual purification of his asthetic faculty are correspondingly 
sublime. Plato thus classifies beauty, the object of leve, in the 
Symposium into different grades : ‘The true order of going or 
being led by another to the things of love, is to use, the beauties 
of earth as steps along which he (man) mounts upwards for the sake 


‘of that other beauty, going from one to two and from two to all fair 


forms, and from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute 
beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty is.’ This is the 
well-known Platonic ladder of ascent to eternal, spiritual or divine 
beauty through lower types or grades of beauty, viz., beauty of form, of 
laws and institutions, beauty of science and beauty of intellect as such, 
and it affords a scope for the transmutation of earthly love into the 
‘divine. 

This classification is not very clear and distinct, but what is 
indistinct in Plato acquires clearness and definiteness in some of his 
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followers. One of them, Baldessar Castiglione, an Italian writer of the 
l5jh century, classifies beauty into'six' distinc grades corresponding to 
six distinct stages of the lovér’s progress from ‘the moment when he 
feels the promptis of fote at the sight of a beautiful woman till the 
time when his saul views the widé sea of pure divine beauty. The 
lover first tmpresses her fair features upon his mind in order to alleviate 
the pangs of separation. Strgightway, however, his imagination 
idealises those features and she appears to his mind to be fairer than 
she really is. In the second stage, 16 is thege idealised features that the 
lover loves. Stimulated by this idealised beauty of the lady, he next 
comes to form an image of a face or figure which is, as it were, the 
sum of al] lovelinéss, a combination of selected charms. In the lan- 
guage of Castiglione, “‘ besides these blessings (viz., of beholding the 
idealised features), the lover will find another much greater still, if he 
will employ this love as a Step to mount to one much higher, which 
Ke will succeed in doing if he continually consider within himself how. 
narrow a restraint itis to be always occupied in contemplating the 
beauty of one body only ; and therefore, in order to escape such close 
bonds as these, in his thought he will little by little add so many 
ornaments that by heaping all beauties together, he will forma uni- 
versal concept and will reduce the multitude of these beauties to the 
unity of that single beauty which is spread over human nature at 
large. In this way he will no longer contemplate the particular beauty 
of one woman, but the universal beauty which adorns all bodies.”* 
When the lover is fully aware that this concept of universal beauty is 
primarily the product of his own mind, he realises that that beauty 
must be aninherent part of the soul, and the passion for beauty 
‘ growing with each fresh activity of the spirit, he now joyously con- 
templates beauty as he finds it within himself, quite unembarrassed 
by any remembrance of the senses. Then the soul devoted to the 
contemplation of he? own substance, as if awakened from deepest sleep 
opens those eyes which all possess but few use, and sees in herself a 
ray of that light which is the true image of that angelic beauty com- 
municated to her. Now the same impulse which hitherto inclined the 
lover to univergalise the beauty of woman, compels him to universal- 
ise that abstracte beauty which he discovers within himself, and he 
feels out after and discovers that encircling, all-inclusive beauty of 
which *he had before recognised but partial and subordinate mani- 
festations. No longer does the soul contemplate beauty in her own 
particular intellect, but she looks forth, enraptured and ravished by its 
splendours upon the vast sea of universal beauty..;Last stage of all, 
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the soul burning with the sacred fire of frug love and yearning to unite 
herself with so great ‘beauty, actually becomes identified therewith, 
incorporate in the life, of God.” (Cortegiano, , Bk. IV.) Thus, love of 
(1) the beauty of a gira awe as she really is, (2) “of her idealised 
beauty, (3) of the universal beauty of womankind, (4) love of beauty 
as an attribute of the human mind, (5) of intelligible beauty as an 
Absolute Reality and .(6) love of the beauty of God—these are the SİX 
stages of the progress of the true lover. 

It wil thus be notiœd, that true love was not regarded as a 
passive attribute in ancient times, but as a dynamic force that urges a 
man to higher and still higher endeaveurs. * It is not an emotional 
abandon producing day-dreams' and ‘melancholy thoughts ; mi induces 
the lover to strive ceaselessly for the progressive realisation of the 
Supreme Principle of the Universe. That is why Plato honours the 
Poet and the Philosopher as the most ardent lovers. One is alwayg 
trying to realise this Principle in Beauty and the other in Truth. 
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EARTHQUAKES , ^" ' 


© By Fror. S. K. MITRA, D. SC. l 
. Calcutta 


pos a study of the nature of the undulation of the ground 

produced by an earthquake shock it cah be inferred with a 

certainty that whatever may be its real origin, as regards its 
effect if is the same as that due % some sort of concussion or sudden 
blow delivered underground at some definite point. The so-called 
earthquake centre is not however a mathematical point but rather a 
subterranean region of extensive area measuring many square miles, 
This centre or point of origin 1s called the seismic focus and the point 
directly above it on the *surface of earth is known as the epicentre. 
The depth of the seismic focus varies from a fraction of a mile to 
tens of miles. — 


* 


Seismic Belts. 


Earthquake shocks are not experienced uniformly over the surface 
of the earth. The trembling of the earth’s crust is localised in certain 
regions only. Two such regions or belts lying along great circles of 
the earth are known. Oneis the Mediterranean or Alpino Caucasian- 
Himalayan circle and the other the circum-Pacific or Ando-Japanese- 
Malayan circle. Out of every hundred earthquakes registered 53 
occur along the Mediterranean circle, 88 along the circum-Pacific 
circle and 9 elsewhere. 

Earthquakes classified : Their Origin. 


Depending upon the nature of their origin the earthquakes might 
be broadly classified under two heads ; volcanic and tectonic. 

The volcanic earthquakes are confined within small areas sur- 
rounding volcanic mountains. The shocks are due to explosion or 
to injection of lava within the cavities of the voleano and to slipping 
‘of the rocks adjoining a fracture due to contraction or displacement 
of magma, the basic rock substance. The depth of the focus of 
volcanic earthquakes seldom exceeds one mile. 

The tectonic earthquakes—which are by far most numerous—are 
due to formation or growth of faults in the earth’s crust. The earth 
contracts by cooling and the outer crust becomes too large to fit on 
the inner shell, The crust is therefore strained and the strain due to 
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Fig. 1. Illusireging the formation offmountain ranges. A blanket spread 
over a table is folded and heaped up at some places if pressed horizontally 
from two sides along the surface of the table. The blanket represents the 
earth's crust and the tablg the shell within. The compressional force is 
brought about by contraction due to cogling of the earth. . 
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Fig. 9. Tllustraing a ' fault "" in the strata of the earth's crust. The 


strata have been broken and one portion has slipped over the other along the 
broken '' fault plane." ` 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8. Illustrating the principle of the Seismograph. If the board 
carrying the drum and the pendulum be given a quick to and fro movement 
(representing earthquake shocks) then the bob will remain practically at 
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Fig. 4. Illustrating how compressional waves radiate from the seismic 
focus. The point vertically above the forces is called the epicentre. The 
waves pursue curved pathes because the' interior of the earth is not homo- 
geneous. ‘The core possessing markedly different elastic properties than the 
outer formation deviates the paths of the waves strongly producing a sort of 
focussing action;at certain places on the surface. The impact of the wave 
where it heats the surface 1s sometimes sufficient to produce fissures and throw 
up mud, water etc. from the subsoil. 
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Fig 5. Typical Seismograph record. A concussion or sudden blow in 
the interior of the earth sends out three distinct kinds of waves. These tra- 
velling with different velocities and along different roots reach a distant 
station at diferent times. By measuring the difference in the times iof arri- 
val the distance of the earthquake forces can be estimated. 
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horizontal compression finds relief, by the crust being crumpled and 
folded and being fractured at places where it is weakest. The crüm- 
pled and folded :porgions are heaped up farining mountain ranges 
(Fig. 1) and the portiang of the.fihotured strata of the crust slipping 
over one another produce what are technically known as,“ faults "' 
in the earth’s crust (Fig. 2). These processes—the formation of 
mountains and the growth of faults—are still in progress. 
The strain on the -arth’s crust either due to horizontal compression or 
to the so-called isostatic forées—forces which support the weight of the 
mountains like hydrostatic forces supporting the weight of a floating 
body—even at the present age lift up the mountains, specially the newly 
born ones now and then producing fresh fractures in the eafth’s crust 
or causing portions of fractured strata to slip over one another along 
fault planes. The relief to the strain which such adjustments of the 
internal strata of the earth’s crust afford are accompanied by concus- 
sions inside producing the tectonic earthquake. The depths at which 
such adjustments occur—the focii—are situated between 3 to 10 miles 
below the surface. In some cases depths as great as 20 miles have 


been recorded. 

The popular belief that mountains are associated with earthquakes 
is not unfounded ; and there is nothing surprising that the great 
recently crumpled-up folds of the earth’s crust forming the Himalayas 
and the plains lying near its foot where faults exist should be regions 


of severe earthquake. 


Seismographs. 


In order to measure and study the tremblings of the earth’s sur- 
face seismographs have been invented which record theeundulatory 
movements of the ground due to an earthquake shock. To obtain 
such records it is first of all necessary to secure a frame of reference 
which would remain fixed in space and would not participate in the 
movements of the ground. Such an immobile frame of reference is 
provided by the device shown in Fig. 3. The bob of the pendulum has 
a heavy mass and to it is fixed a stylus which can make fraces on the 
paper covering the drum. If the board on which the whole system 
rests (representing the ground) is moved to and fro then, provided the 
period of the movement (i.e., the time taken to make one complete to- 
and-fro movement) is small compared with the time period of the pen- 
dulum, the bob will be remain stationary in space while the drum 
following the movement of the board on which it rests will cause the 
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pent to trace out ifs (the drum's) owp motion op thè paper. The drum 
is"madé to revolve with a gradual sideway motjon along its axis so that 
4 continuous record is obtained on the drum. e The figtire depicts the 
principle on which seismographs dnd constrpeted. In actual praetice 
i& is found thàt.in order to make the period of the pendulum large 
compared with the period of the seismic movements, the pendulum has 
to be made inconveniently lonf—some thousands of feet. Compound 
pendulums are therefore used which work on the same principle but 
have much shorter lengths. . 

Such seismographs record horivontal movements of the ground. 
They are obviously unaffected by the up-and-down movement because 
in this e&se the bob and the drum both would move at the same time. 
To record up-and-down movements a spring is substituted for the 
string of the pendulum. 


: Nature of the Earthquake Shocks. 

The earthquake shock at a distant point is conveyed from the 
centre of origin by wave motion of the elastic material of which the 
crust and the interior of the earth is composed. It can be compared 
to the ‘‘ shock " which a person bathing in a river receives due to 
waves generated by a steamer passing along the centre of the stream. 
The nature of the motion of the ground due to arrival of the waves is 
complicated on account of the varying composition and elasticity of 
the earth. 

A typical record of the movement of the ground as registered on 
a seismograph is shown in Fig. 5. The first shocks to arrive are called 
P-waves.. They are ''compressional " waves and they travel through 
the earth along the lines shown in Fig. 4. "The points on the suríace 
of the earth at which these waves try'to emerge are subject to com- 
pressional strain. „If the points are near the focus then the com- 
pressional force may be so great as to cause rupture of the surface 
producing deep fissures and throwing up of mud, water, sand and other 
materials of the subsoil. The paths of the waves are curved because 
the outer formations consist of concentric shells which differ in 
elastic properties from each other. The paths bend sharply on enter- 
ing the core because the elastic properties of the core differ markedly 
from the outer formations. 

A few minutes after the primary waves arrive the secondary 
S-waves. These are '' distortional " waves. The particles of the 
medium during the passage of such a wave move at right angles to tho 
direction of propagation of the wave. : 
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Lastly arrive the long Ti -Waves o. called Rayleigh waves after 
their discoverer. "Thee waved ard also distortional but. they travel 
along the syrface of the earth. They start ewith a small amplitude 
but soon the amplitude increases r aching *a' high evalue as shown 
in the figure. Most of ‘the "na and OTOR is causedby these 
long waves. : . ° 
The velocity with which these varjous waves travel vary between 
3°5 to 18 kilometres per gecond. 


Havoc cased by the Earthquake. 


A question of practical importance which arises is how to guard 
against the havoc caused by am earthquake ? The toss of life caused 
by some of the well-known earthquakes is truly appalling. The 1775 
Lisbon earthquake caused 50,000 deaths, the 1908 Messina earthquake 
100,000 and the 1927 Chinese 180,000. Some of these figures may be 
exaggerated. But there is ‘no reason to doubt the numbers regis- 
tered in the 1923 earthquake in Japan, viz., 99,331 killed, 103,738 
wounded and 48,476 missing. ` . 

Forecast of earthquakes, if it were possible, would certainly go a 
long way towards minimising its horrors. But unfortunately no reliable 
method of forecast has yet been discovered though attempts are being 
made by seismologists in this direction. The study of the so-called 
fore-shocks is one of the hopeful methods. If one could discriminate 
between the fore-shocks which generally precede a great earthquake 
and the ordinary mild shocks which frequently register themselves on a 
seismograph, one could possibly predict the arrival of a big earthquake 
shock. 

The loss of property can only be avoided by so consitheting the 
buildings that the shock will have little or no effect on them. Modern 
steel buildings can resist earthquake shocks much better than ordinary 
brick-and-mortar houses. Since they are braced DV steel frames they 
move bodily as one block with their foundations when swayed by a 
seismic wave and the only permanent effect of the shock is perhaps 
a slight tilt or twist without a total collapse which so frequently 
happens in the case of brick-and-mortar buildings. Mgst of the steel 
buildings in the affected areas survived the Japanese earthquake 


of 1923. 
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The death of Augustine Birwell at the ripe pld age of eighty-three 
removes & stalwart figure from the domain of literature. He has made 
notable contributions to the thought-contents of the human mind and 
given it much to ponder over and profit by. * He was drifted into politics 
by the force of circumstances, whifh have an almost irresistible pressure 
in the regulation of human destiny, but he was, first and last, a literary 
man, who revelled in the delights and charms of literature. History 
relates few instancés in which mer of idefis, with resplendent minds and 
consummate ski:l in penmanship, also made fheir mark as men of affairs. 
John Mérley and Arthur James Balfour issued put of the scholar’s closet 
into public life. Beaconsfield gained a high reputation as a novelist, 
and Gladstone rejoiced in Homer and Greek tragedies. Bryce gave 
equally his best to history and jurisprudence as also to politics and 
diplomacy. To Woodrow Wilson whole races and nations turned for 
guidance in moments of peril and disaster and upon his momentous 
decisions, from time to time, rested the courses of history—and he rose 
from the position of a college don to that of Governor of a State and finally 
to the Presidentship of the United States. Augustine Birrell, like John 
Morley, might not have been a scintillating success as a Cabinet Minister, 
but the two have dug out of their latent forces and brought to, bear upon 
their grave tasks such common sense, strong will, noble industry, 
uprightness of purpose that their endeavours wear an abiding quality to 
enrich the imagination and to enlist the faith of their admirers. Literary 
men, when invested with high office, do not necessarily find themselves 
like fish out of water. The fear is entirely misplaced that intellectual 
subtlety will dull the edge of common understanding. Both John Morley 
and Augustine Birrell, however dissimilar in faith and qualities, were 
alike in the luminosity of their intellect, the firmness of their wills, the 
fixity of their conclusions, the steadfastness of their purpose and the 
sensitiveness of their consciences. 

Augustine Birrell was an alumnus of the three Universities of Oxford, 
London and, Cambridge. In the laborious days of his formative years, 
he nurtured enthusiasm for men and things and the phases of life and 
truth. He learned éhé significance, value and purpose of a political 
constitution from Walter Bagehot, and with Edmund Burke discovered 
the real difference between a statesman and a pretender. In his essays, 
he has held up faith as life’s most substantial heroism. In his Obiter 
Dicta, he has accepted the principle that an essay is essentially the 
expression of a personal point of view and his acute observations are 
stamped with fhe impress of his colourful personality. To Ruskin, 
Addison, Stevenson or Charles Lamb, even what appears trite or common- 
place to all outer seeming, suggesis trainsof thought, brings visions or 
recalls memories which, coloured and informed by the writer’s personality, 
furnish good food for thought to the reader. Such was also the case with 
Birrell. Ib is generally forgotten that the great essayist, like the great 
letter-writer, is a rara avis—rarer even than the great poet. Birrell made 
his essay a vehicle of lively opinion and experience and not of dull, 
dismal platitude. His More Obiter Dicta and Et Cetera are not ** mere 
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literature '' but fine stuft of enduri — There fs no trace of sany- 
thing smacking of jourmalese in : writings, and this may well be*sgid 
despite the dictum that journalism that lasts ig literature. Birrell was 
impatient of loose, diffuse thinking, he had a pregise sense of word values, 
a scorn of snobbery and priggishnesg, the power to froceed straight to 
the core of the subject*to which’ k addressed himgelf and to express 
measured thoughts with charity, vigour and beauty. His remarks throw 
light on the life ahd practice, thought and conduct &bout him and are 
calculated to light up some unexpected square inch of human nature or 
motive. His whole attitude to life proceeded from conscienee and 
character and these exercised an overmastering influence over his varied 
activities. He was inspired with loyaity to the cause which he made his 
own and had an elevation of thought about the STATE as something to 
love and serve and not something to batten on or profit b¥. 

Birrell was pushed by the trend of vents from letters to politics. 
The judicial temper, calmness and equjpoise are in évidence jn all his 
writings and these were his autstanding characteristics, as a politician. 
His equability and mental poise lent grace and dignity to his counsels 
and acts as a member of the British Cabinet, His critical outlook, seeing 
both sides of the shield, did not stand hint in good stead as Education 
Minister. He was not a revolutionist and political reform by “ red ruim 
and breaking up of laws " was notin his blood. It is, indeed, a grim 
tragedy that circumstances forced a scholar of his like into positions, 
where political controversy was most rife and bitter. The Irish Rebellion, 
made an end of his political career. The Eastern imbroglio in 1916 
enveloped him in smashing ruins—ruins both in mind and thought. But 
released from the trammels of politics, he once again paid his court at 
the shrine of literature, where he found the consolation for which his 
heart so much yearned. 


As a laywer, he achieved success and though a jealous mistress, Law 
did not resent his attentions to literature and politics. But the pole-star 
to which his soul ever turned with avidity was literature. His contribu- 
tions to the departments of essays and belles-lettres, biography and the 
humanities generally will remain a source of inspiration to succeeding 
generations of scholars and seekers after enlightenment. He has delved 
deep in a field watered and nourished with care by successors, who have 
lighted their torches at his burning fire— writers like Chesterton, Belloc, 
Robert Lynd, E. V. Lucas, Aldous Huxley, Lytton Strachey and others, 
who have followed in his wake with alacrity, critical insight and 
acumen.  Dirrells style is perspicacity itself—so limpid, vivacious and 
crystal-clear. His writings enrich the mind of the reader and transport it 
to a realm of empyrean bliss. He had faith inemen and in the 
supremacy of spiritual forces. He was an incorruptible Liberal aflame 
with right good will to advance the ascent of man. Of Birrell, is may 
truly be said : 


‘* He had loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth. e 
Allowed no fear '' - 
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ON A: LOST UPAKHYANA 


OF THE MAHABHARATA — , : * 


» 9 
. By ule. RAYCHAUDHURI, M.A., PH.D. 


, Calcutta * 


The Adi-parva or the First Book of the Mahābhārata contains a verse 
which says that there was a Bharata-saimhilà which consisted of 24,000 
$lokas, of which the Upikhydnas or episodes gid not form a part. 

e e 
Caturvirhgati sáhasrim cakre Bhàrata-sarhhitàm 
upakhyanair vina t§jvad Bháratam procyate budhaih. 
- . e Mbh. I. i. 102. 

But,the Great Epie that has been extant since the days of Sarvanütha of 
the Khoh copperplate inscription of the Gupta year 214 (A.D. 533-34) is, 
as is well known, styled a Safa-sahasri Sarhhit& and is interspersed with 
ntmerous Upükhyünas. Even so, the number of $lokas does not reach the 
total of 100,000 verses. As pointed out by Hopkins in his Epic Mythology 
(p. 2) the northern version contains 84,126 verses excluding the Hari. 
warháa. 'The southern version has 12,000 more verses than the northern 
recension and, without the Harivarhga, contains 96,578 verses or prose 
equivalents. 

Various theories have been suggested to account for the difference 
between the traditional number 100,000 and the number of Slokas in the 
extant versions of the Great Epic. According to some ‘‘ the attribution 
of a lakh of verses necessarily implies the existence, as a part of the 
lakh, of the Harivarnga.’”? But the addition of that work would make 
the total exceed the traditional number. This is particularly true of 
the southern recension. Others have urged that gata-sahasra is only a 
round number and is not to be taken too literally. Buta third possibility 
cannot be entirely excluded, viz., the loss or disappearance of some 
Upaikhyanas which once formed part of the $ata-sühasri samhità. It was 
the addition of the Upakhydnas which transformed the original catur- 
vimáéati-saltüsri sasmhita into a gata-sahasri samhitā. Is there any certainty 
that all these added Upäkhyānas have come down to us? A passage of 
the Ghatotkqca-Vadha-Parvüdhyáya seems to suggest that such has not 
been the case. 


When Ghatotkata, the Raksasa hero, son of Bhimasena, fell down, 
struck by the terrible missile which Indra had given to Karna, and the 
Pandavas were plunged into grief, Krsna is represented as saying: 


yadi hyenath nahanisyat Karnah $aktyà mahamrdhe 

may& badhyo’ bhavisyat sa Bhaimasenir Ghatotkacah 

maya na nihatah pirvameva yusmat priyepsayü 

esa hi Brahmana-dvesi yajfia-dvesi ca Raksasah 

dharmasya lopta pāpātmā tasmadesa nipatitah. 

Mbh. VII. 179. 25-97. 

* If Karna had not slain. this (Rakgasa) by his Sakti in the great fight, 
then it would have been my duty to slay Ghatotkaca, son of Bhimasena. 
It was to please you that I did not kill him before. This Riksasa was a 
hater of Brahmanas and sacrifices, a violator of religious rites and a 
sinner. Therefore has he been slain." 
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In the verses*quoted above efthatotkaca is deseribed as Brähyfaņa- 
dvesi, yajfia-dvvsi and @harmasyt lopta. Now, there are no Upükhejünas 
in the extant epic whick give countenance to the serious charges brought 
against the sbn of Bhima-sena. Bat ib is clear fhat stories about Ghatat- 
kaca’s hostility to" Brahmanas and sfrifices Must have been known to 
the writer of these verses? * Is theré Sny evidence as tọ the existence of 
such stories? Here light is vouchsafed from an unexpected quarter. In 
the Madhyama-Vydyoga, one of the Trivandrum plays attributed (rightly 
or wrongly) to Bhasa, we have the story of the pursuit of a Brahmana 
and his wife and cMildren by Ghatotkaca who had received orders from 
his mother to secure a person for her meal. The Sütradhàra exclaims 
'“ esa khalu Pandava-madhyamasydtmajo Hidimbarani-sambhuto Rākşasä- 
gnir-akrtavairam Brühmana-jatam vigüsayati. Bhoh kastam kastam khalu 
patni-suta-parivriasya Brühmanasya vritantah. M 


It should, however, be noted that the Madhyama-Vyäyoga itself could 
nob have been in the mind of thé poet r poets of tHe Ghatotkaca-vadha 
section of the Drona-parva of thé Mahabharata when the verses referring 
to Ghatotkaca’s misdeeds were written. In the epic the Pandav’ brothers 
are absolutely ignorant of Ghatotkaca’s sins, while in the drama Bhima- 
sena was a personal witness of his son's reprehensible conduct towards 
Brahmanas. Moreover, the epic slokas refer not only to Braéhmana-dvosa 
but also to yajfia-dvesa and dharma-lopa, and the author must have had 
in his mind some upakhyana or wpakhydnas where Ghatotkaca is guilty of 
all these misdemeanours. That. such upakhydnas did exist is Suggested 
by the testimony of the author of the Madhyama-Vyayoga who made use 
of one of them for dramatic purposes in the same way as Kālidāsa made 
use of the story of Sakuntali, Ksemi$vara that of Nala, and -Bhatta 
Nàràyana that of Draupadi’s insults in the gambling scene of the Great 
Epic. 

There remains another question—How to account for the omission 
of the stories from the extant Mahabhirata? We can only hazard a guess 
on this point. From the references to Varsaganya (XII. 818. 59), the 
eighteen Puranas (XVIII. 6. 97), some of which treated of andgata or 
future events (III. 191.16) and the Huns (associated - with the Persians— 
Hunáh Parasikaih saha, VI. 9.66) in the Great Epic, as ib has come down 
to us, it is clear that its final redaction could not have taken place before 
the Gupta period. While the mention of the sata-séhasrf-samhita in a 
Khoh Inscription of A.D. 538-84 shows that the complete epie must have 
come into existence before the final extinction of the Gupta power. The 
responsibility for the final redaction, therefore, probably rests with the poets 
of the Gupta period. The great dynasty of the Guptas, who claim to have 
revived the sacrificial rites that had been*in abéyanee for a long time, 
contained more than one king named Ghatotkaca, and perhaps it was not 
to their liking that their name should have reminded of one who figured 
prominently in episodes of an anti-Brahmanical and anti-sacrificial 
character. 


The question may, however, be asked—if the Upakhyanas were deli- 
berately omitted, why were the verses in the Drona-parva about Ghatot- 
kaca’s sinful acts left unaltered? Here again, in sedking to answer this 
question, there is ample room for the play of conjecture. Was it due to 
religious reasons—the fear that omission from the Kiargnavedac(i.c. the 
Mahabharata) of anything springing from the mouth of Krsna would be 
considered by the parama-bhágavata kings to be sacrilegious or was it due 
to oversight—the same carelessness which led to the retention of passages 
like ‘‘Sakyac chuddhodano’bhavat,”’ ‘‘nrpaye vai puratanüh,'' etc., even in 
the prophetic chapters of the Puranas ? 
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LIFE AN ORGANK WHOLE ` 


By Sig DEVAPRASAD SARVADHIKARY, KT., M.A., D.E., LL.D. 
Galcutta 


Though there is and ean be nothing sensational, dramatic or his- 
trionic about the simple exhibits relating fo the life and career of Raja 
Rammohun Roy erganised by those fh charge of the Centenary Celebrations, 
the exhibition which I was called upon to open hada value and import 
all their own to whigh I shall try to call attention. 


Among us there is a belief and adage that even he or she earns untold 
merit who helps in brightening up the flickering cherag in a mighty 
natibnal festival like Durgotsav. This merit will be mine, who was 
acceded the high honour of being allowed to attempt to brighten up the 
fijckering cherag of this truly national festival in honour of the Centenary 
we are celebrating amidst enthusiasm in different parts of the building in 
the University compound—a fitting venue of this celebration. It had been 
my privilege to preside at two meetings at Hooghly, one at Howrah and 
one at Behala, and finally at the opening of the exhibition, a meeting of 
Christians, Brahmos, Moslems and Hindus, all vying with one another to 
show respect and reverence to the Raja’s noble memory. It was my privi- 
lege to call attention tothe encyclopaedic mind and activities of one, who, 
as a man or a superman, has always stood out as the foremost intellectual 
product of the century in which he was born and the one that followed. 
This I shall attempt to do briefly in the light of the exhibits reverentially 
gathered together by representative Brahmos, Christians, Moslems and 
Hindus for the occasion. 


Before I proceed to do so, as one coming from the village of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, Radhanagar, I may be permitted to present a short ana- 
lysisof the surroundings amidst which the Raja was born and worked 
early. Radhanagar and the villages around and across the river were the 
stronghold ‘of intellectual and spiritual activities, which alone could have 
inspired and fostered what the Raja stood for in later life. Sanskrit and 
Persian were, the educational assets of the well-to-do and middle-class 
peeple of those days. There were hundreds of tols round about which 
gathered geniuses thet baffled and modified the teachings of the redoubt- 
able Raghunandan of Nabadwip. Here began the Raja’s knowledge of 
Sanskrit, which he adored and utilised for his combats in later life, but the 
teaching of which in a Government College he opposed only because he 
wanted English learning to grow and prosper. Here, in the humble 
Munshi Chala of Munshi Ram Narayan Sarvadhikary, the Raja had his early 
Persian and Arabic training, which he expanded in Patna as he expanded his 
Sanskrit training ip Benares. Here flourished the teachings of Abhiram 
Swami, one of the favourite Gopals of Sri Chaitanya, who had himseli visited | 
the locality to assist Abhiram’s Vaisnab propaganda on his way to Orissa, 
the royål road to which goes past the prosperous surrounding villages. Here 
ffourished the Saivite creed under the shadow of the temple of Ghanteswar 
Siva, one of the twelve Jyotirlingas adored by Saivites. Here flourished 
Kanad and near about was the panchamundi ashan of Agambagis, the tan- 
tric sect which gave the Raja one of the foundations of his creed—the 
Mahanirvanatantra—along with Vedanta and Upanishads. Not far were 
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the mosque of the pious ‘Moslems f Dharampur and the Dharam Temple 
of the Buddhists ; ald in the Atithisgla or the guest-house on the Puri 
Road close by, used to congregate pious sadhus and holy sanyasis fram 
whom young Rammohunt’had teachings and ideas hat stood him well in all 
his life. Amidst such surroundings 4nd such syrvoundings aloné could one 
have taken his first breath, who, laterfpn, was accepted as the founder of 
Comparative Religion. Amidst such Surroundings alone could be born one 
about the year of the Raja’s death who kept the glorióug flag .flying, as 
Ramkrishna Paramhansa did, & few miles from Radhanagar in the village 
of Kamarpukur—a mighty soil indeed fos the production of mighty minds, 
the greatest that India had in recent times. 


The exhibits displayed,! though not complete and well classi- 
fied, yet help one in visualizing «he gpeat man with all his achievements 
and accomplishments, with his imperfections, as hypertritical mentality 
would call them. We are helped by thege exhibits to realize that he 
was ‘‘a man’s a man, for a’ that, neither a demon nora demigod. His 
worldliness and other worldlinass are fairly and demonstratedly balanced 
and nothing has been exaggerated nor extenuated. His portrait—depicting 
fine, forceful and commanding features—is one that might almost go *for 
the portrait of a beau or dilettante, almost like that of his friend and 
admirer Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, also exhibited in the room. His head; 
dress—the attractive pugri of the day—and his curly flowing black hair 
draws immediate attention. And the selfsame pugri and the fine locks 
over which it rested in life, were among the remarkable exhibits. Alongside 
was the classical upabita the sacred thread, which the Raia forbade being 
taken off even in death and which was reverentially brought back from 
Bristol. With this sacred thread on and with the silken robes of the 
Hindu Brahmin put on after the purifying bath, seated on the stone 
bathing platform, also exhibited at the entrance downstairs, used to 
be held the Raja’s wpasana or worship, amidst burning incense and frag. 
rant perfume, according to Vedic and Tantric mantras, which have been 
handed down to Brahmos from generation to generation and are still a part 
of their upasana paddhati. Where then was the so-called superstition of 
which one hears so much in connection with the Raja’s supposed icono- 
clastic ideas though he deprecated the worship of images in the light of 
what Vedanta and the Upanishads, garnered from the Hindus’ ancient store- 
house, had taught him. He was all for reform and never for revolution. 


We find him late in life, after the settlement of the ruinous family 
litigation, assisting his combatants to settle down in life and also assisting 
his mother Tarini Devi, believed to have been the inciter of the litigation, 
to proceed to the holy temple of Jagannath and ending her days in wiping, 
with her flowing hair, the steps of the temple of the Ird of the Universe. 
We find him providing generously for his youngest wife, a staunch devotee 
of Hinduism, who accompanied Jadunath Sarvadhikary in his memorable 
pilgrimage in Northern India. Amidst the exhibits are clear photographs 
of pages from the manuscript of Jadunath Sarvadhikary’s classical journal 
about the pilgrimage, which the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat has printed 
and published. In three pages of the journal have been mentioned 


. Rammohun’s youngest wife—the step-mother of Rama Prasad Roy—for 


whom Rammohun had generously provided. Here then and thus we find 
the unflinching reformer, who balanced his thinkings and doings sq as not 


1 Raja Rammohun Roy Centenary Exhibition which was opened by Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary on 26th December, 1933, last, in one of the rooms of the Asutosh Building, 
Calcutta University. : 
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to hurt any one’s feelings whigh he proclaimed as his abiding creed in the 
memorable trust-deed of the BrahmoWSamaj. . . 


* We next turn to the othey exhibits—the early and late editions of his 
various works about gratnmar, language, literature, law, seciology, reli- 
gion, civics, economics, &dministraqjon and everything else included in 
modern intellectual and social sette ies a mas®er-mind indeed that turn- 
ed into gold all tHat it touched. There has been nothing in our national 
activities fbr the last hundred years that that supermind —the hydra-headed 
intellect—had not thought out, cleared up, provided for and proclaimed in 
clarion notes. I need only refer fo the draft of the petition to Parliament 
about our flagging Jury System that has just been discovered and publish- 
ed in the morning papers. I would also refer to the tracts advocating 
woman's rights, which finds an honourableeplace among the exhibits and 
which have roused the admiration and wonder of our late Law 
Member, Sir Bipin Behari Ghose. Space will not permit minute 
reference to other exhibits? each of which will amply repay the 
reverent Student of'the details of the Raja’s multiple mind. But I must 
for & moment refer to Some deeds and documents about the Raja’s property 
and dealings with property and a draft for Rs. 5,000 in favour of his friend, 
Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, and his eldest son, Babu Radha Prasad Roy. 
The collectors of these exhibits have not, as I have already said, shut their 
éyes to the other-worldliness of the prince of men whose glorious memory 
we have been celebrating in adoration. Such organie presentation of all 
the factors and elements inseparable from humanity as a whole are indeed 
worthy, of study of all interested in humanity as a whole. And from this 
point of view is the efficacy and excellence of the exhibition, in spite of all 
imperfections, as a remarkable and indispensable appanage of our Cente- 
nary Celebration. 


May all who dutifully study these factors have Heaven’s guidance in 
the appreciation and realization of the ideals of the great Raja, who lived 
and died in his tireless efforts to place them before his own people and the 
peoples of the world. 
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HOME THOUGHTS WHILE. ABROAD E 


By K. C. ADDY, M.A.(CAL.), B.4.(oxo 2) 
Calcutta. 
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One of the first questiorfs asked me by a friend in India when my 
first term in Oxford had sped away was, '' What has Oxford taught you? '' 
It was not facetiously I answered, '' How jittle*I really do know about 
my subjeci." And neither my friends nor others can aceyse me of 
suffering from an inferiority complex! But in spite of this disconcerting 
revelation I still love Oxford and more so now that I've left P, jugt as 
many another who ‘is down’ has found out. It’s a cheap gibe which 
people throw at that ancient University when they call her the home of 
lost causes. Perhaps they do so for want of something better which they 
cannot find. Yes, but one had almost forgotten that other accusation, by 
no means easy to refute (so I’m not even going to try it), brought against 
Oxford by that great prosecuting counsel, the late Rt. Hon. Mr, Augustine 
Birrell, K. C., that Oxford has had very few poets and when she had a 
Shelley she expelled him. Oxford can afford to stand four square to such 
superficial criticism. For let it also be remembered that Oxford first 
started the movement for intellectual co-operation after the orgy of hate 
of the Great War in 1914. 

Of course Oxford is academic. That is just one of her great charms, 
You see a question from all points of view and discuss it from the depths 
of a luxurious easychair with your tutor. If it is an economic problem 
and your tutor is five or six years older than you (as it invariably 
happens) and has come into touch with practical problems as little as you 
yourself, then the discussion does seem distinctly artificial and com: 
pletely out of touch with realities. But Oxford though old is meant 
primarily for the young and if youth is to be dragged into the grim 
arena of real life then it were better for babes to do battle and young men 
to stagnate. It is not seldom forgotten that Universities (and 
Oxford probably more than any other University) are a mere prepara- 
tion for real life and not real life itself. It is here that you 
meet all sorts of men. There is now no more teuth as there was in 
Victorian days in saying that only young aristocrats are to be found in 
Oxford Junior Common Rooms. Thanks to a wide and generous scholar- 
ship system Oxford colleges are filled with the best brains in the country 
and not only with the best blood. In my own College, Balliol—that home 
of true Oxford Scholarship—-we had more than one man who had worked 
through such preliminary institutions as mines and railways, instead 
of through Rugby, Eton and Harrow, those centres of orthodox respect- 
ability. And I was quite agreeably surprised to find that they were not 
class-conscious at all. The Master of Balliol himself (Dr. A. D. Lindsay) 
is perhaps the most thorough-going Socialist in Great Britain and there 
was a flutter in the dovecotes of blue-blooded conservatism in Oxford, 
especially amongst some of the heads of colleges, on his appointment 
to the Mastership. Ifthere was a flutter then, there must have been 
sustained and tremulous agitation during the Third R.T.C. at the end of 
1931 when Mahatma Gandhi, in spite of a very bad reception in the 
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British press, was twice invited to pend week-ends with the Master and 
Mra? Lindsay'and did so. The Master, be it said, in the true Balliol 
manner completely ignored the barking of the pack. 

* But this is a long digression from Héme Thoughts." Oxford no longer 
lies anchored in the stream of tithe, regardless of all changes. There 
have been no less than four Socialist "Presidents of the Union in the last 
few years..An Indian student is however struck by the corporate life 
of thé University. And this is only as it should be. Out of the many 
hundreds of clubs the vast majogity draws members from all the colleges, 
for there are exceedingly few collegiate clubs. In addition to this there 
are all the other advantages of a residential University. 

There is a very great deal of freedom which strikes a foreigner, 
especially an Indian student, whew he lafids in England. In spite of the 
hostile and unfair attitude of capitalist organs in England towards Com- 
munism (The Manchester Gwardian is an honourable exception) the 
October Club, a Communist Society in Oxford, used to have very success- 
ful and crowded meetings. In fact the rowdy element used to be bluff and 
hearty (Conservatives who insisted on shouting raucously ‘‘ God save the 
King '' from the back of the hall. The resentment at any outside attempt 
to curtail that freedom was brought home to me very forcibly in the 
iscident of the Pacifist resolution at the Union. The President at the time 
was & Socialist, but the resolution ‘‘ This house will in no circumstances 
fight for King and Country '' was suggested by a Liberal whose credentials 
ere unimpeachable, his father being a very distinguished member of the 
1.0.8. in Simla. It is stupid to say that the wording of the resolution 
was provocative, for all subjects for debate must be provocative. 
The Union passed it by a fairly large majority. Then Pandemonium 
broke loose, and most letters to the Editors of the daily press and 
other periodieals vied with each other in heaping abuse upon the 
luckless heads of the Union members. Mr. Randolph Churchill whose 
father not so very long ago was described by an ex-President of 
the Union as ‘‘ that cross between a black sheep and a white elephant,”’ 
Lord Stanley, and the Hon. Quintin Hogg (Lord Halisham’s son) came 
post-haste from London with a crowd of old Life Members holding on to 
their coat tails. These latter were chiefly retired clergymen and others 
who had lost sons inthe war. The resolution to expunge the pacifist 
motion from the records of the Society was lost by a very large majority 
and even Avowed militarists joined with the pacifists to show, in the only 
way, they could, how much they resented this interference from outside. 

It borders almost on tragedy to see how unnecessarily young men 
in India are hampered at every turn. Psychologically it is important that 
they should be given far more opportunities for self-expression and every 
one should realise how little real harm can result from violent outbursts 
of rhetoric and how great good is done, to the individual who gets it ‘* off 
his chest," and to society of which he is otherwise a potentially dangerous 
member. Hyde-Park Sunday-Afternoon oratory has its uses in large cities 
where economic conditions are far from ideal. How many students of 
twenty in Bengal (or even in India for that matter) can take the chair at 
a public meeting attended by about 1,500 people and addressed by a 
prominent politician, can keep order, and can protect the speaker from 
disorderly. hecklers ? Itis quite frequently done in the West. I do not 
blamé our students for not being able to do so. This would be unfair 
because they have no opportunities of exercising their latent powers, and 
a sense of responsibility as well as initiative can come, generally, by prac- 
tical experience, 

The courage of one’s opinions, so -necessary in youth, since a man’s 
whole life depends upon this, is stunted in an atmosphere where restraint 
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and tenseness are supreme. I haygseen H. G. Wells feel very upfom- 
fortable before & fire of questiong aired at him by an undergrad. While 
intensely wishing to conserve all that is, best in our own Indifn efffture 
and tradition; I do fee] very strongly that Middlé Age shóuld break down 
the barriers it has set up in frongof Youth and beefar more tolerant of 
criticism levelled, and justly levelled gat it. The present world chaos is 
due entirely to muddle-headed Middle Age, and Youth all over is up in 
arms and anxious to bring back order. For this tclerance' one of the 
greatest requisites is a sense of humour. It is this that prevents the 
relationships of life frém creaking heavily and moving slowly. The ability 
to see ourselves as others see us, not always swathed in the impeccable 
robes of office but in the dishabille of private life with all the patchwork 
of our idiosyncrasies and peecadillges upon us, is a precious possession. 
To this must be added the rare power of being able to leugh at one’s self. 
This is a refreshing and healthy exercise and brings us nearer Youth. 

But Youth to have a complete edugation must have religion. One of the 
finest experiences during my estay abroad was '' Edinburgh, f938,"' i. e., 
the Quadrennial Conference of the Student Christian Movement ip the first 
week of last year at Edinburgh. The Scottish capital is as beautiful as the ° 
best capitals in Europe, and to these natwral attractions must be added 
' the extra one of enjoying the hospitality of a college friend's home. The 
fact that religion could make 2,000 and more delegates foregather from all 
the countries of the world (and some of these 2,000 were the best re- 
presentatives that could be got from their respective countries) shows that 
secularism is not having it all its own way. One has been told that 
secularism has rapidly grown in India but it has not yet attained such 
large proportions as in the West. Notwithstanding all this, the religious 
services every morning of that week in St. Giles’ Cathedral were most 
impressive ; and there were nob a few non-Christians from India, China, 
and Japan. The Student Christian Movement has a genius for organising 
such large conferences and the city of Edinburgh proved as hospitable and 
kind to all those hundreds of foreign delegates as they themselves could 
wish. The general conference was presided over every day by a young 
medical student just out of college a few weeks previously and we ended by 
a dedicatory service in the Cathedral when those 2,000 delegates renewed 
each his vow to live his life according to God’s purpose and sought strength 
afresh to do so. 

Tt is one of the most difficult problems which faces edpoeationists in 
India to-day and one which does not vanish if we, ostrich-like, shut our 
eyes to it,—of how to bring back some religion to our educational 
system. No religion can now afford to stand on its dignity and ignore 
the onslaughts of Secularism. It is a time when those of us who believe 
that there are hidden springs which make life fresh and beautiful, must 
get together, be he Hindu, Mahomedan, Jain, Buddhist, Jew or 
Christian, and promulgate some plan of action. 

At the Swanwick Summer Conferences one of the first things that 
strikes the newcomer is the excellence of the good-fellowship. Here 
again, as at Edinburgh, we were a very cosmopolitan crowd, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Canada, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japén and India being 
represented. But the numbers being much less, the “chances for making 
friends were much greater. How ghastly the contrast appeared to my 
eyes between the free social intercourse at Swanwick and thewestraints 
in any province of India. The English students were generally of the same 
class as the foreign students and there were not the same dangers 
that arise from social inequalities as elsewhere. Instead, there was a great 
deal of understanding (the other man’s point of view), perfect good will, 
and even the beginnings of strong friendships. How different from our 
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1. A CERMAN VIEW OF WAR PREPARATIONS. 


e 

Students of international relations will not fail to appreciate the new 
light thrown on some of the diplomatic intercourse of the pre-war decades 
by a recent essay published in the Berliner Monatshefte. During the 
last fifteen years the voice of Germany in regard tq the happenings 
that eventually led up to the war failed to command adequate attention. 
But now that a self-conscious, new Germany has been born in the Hitler- 
state the interpretations of pre-war events by German scholars are likely 
to be treated with respect in the world of science. 


Anti-German Anigius 


As is well known, the Franco- Russian military convention of 1892 wés 
directed against the Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy). But it is not common knowledge that France's 1,800,000 and 
Russia's 700,C00-800,000 men were to operate simultaneously” against 
Germany even if somewhere in Austria-Hungary there was the outbreak 
of awar. The defeat of Germany was always to be the united objective 
of the two powers. 

In order to help forward the easy mobilization of Russian troops and 
concentration in Warsaw, the Bologje-Siedlez line was constructed about 
1901. It was to a certain extent with French loans that the construction 
was completed. 

The Russian army was crippled in 1905 on account of the calamities 
of the Japanese war. The possibilities of Russian co-operation with 
France in the eventuality of a war in Central Europe were greatly dis- 
counted in French thought for some long time. - 


The Entente and Belgium : 


* 


France's understanding with the British army, numerically small as 
ib was, served however to offer security to French interests, About the 
time of Algeciras conference the plan of Anglo-French co-operation com- 
prised the establishment of Antwerp as base and the eventual utilization 
of Belgium, although '' neutralized,” as a theatre of operations. By 
1911 however the plan left Belgium alone and favoured the landing of 
British troops by the shortest sea-route on French soil. | 

Some of the latest records indicate that although the idea of an 
offensive war against Germany was entertained in diplomatic circles it 
suited the Entente that the neutrality of Belgium should, be violated by 
the German army. But the Anglo-French military co-operation was 
planned out in such a manner under General Joffre’s directions that the 
main battles would be fought by the Belgium, French and British armies 
on the Belgian soil and not on the French. 7 


Russian Mulitary Renaissance 


The Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 marked the beginning of 
Russian military renaissance. She began likewise to hold annual 
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conferences with France, In 1910 the Russian army,was reorganized by 
General Suchomlinow. In the discufsions that «ook plage the next year 
in “Russi between Dubail, the French General, and the Russian General 
Staff it became clear that the Rusgign army Would, be able to operate 
with success against Gernfahy by 1919. The atranfements for telegraphic 
messages and sceret codes were estalfished at the same time. 


Japan and the Balkans 


@ 

The alliance of Russia with Japan in 1912 furnished security in her 
Eastern territories. Russia was thereby enabled to operate freely on 
her west front. Her anti-German warepreparations were further 
strengthened by the simultaneous e&tablishment of the Balkan Alliance 
which was directed aş much against Turkey as against Austria- 
Hungary. : . 

Russian diplomacy would have like@ to let the world know that the 
mobilization of the Russian army was aimed not at Germany but at 
Austria-Hungary. But from the German side it was impossible to separate 
Austro-Hungarian from German defence, as the German General Moltke 
made it clear in July 1914. But in the final plan of Russian mobilization 
both Germany and Austria-Hungary were taken to be the simultaneous 
objectives. Russia felt strong enough to undertake the two campaigns 
together and occupy East Prussia as well as Hungary in a short time. The 
march up to the banks of the Oder was also considered to be an item of 
practical politics. 


The British Navy 


A naval convention with Great Britain also was arranged by Russia 
in the early summer of 1914 before the outbreak of the war. Russia hoped 
to be able to command the Baltic Sea in case the German fleet was kept 
bound to the North Sea by the British. The landing of Russian troops 
in Northern Germany would thereby have been facilitated. The naval 
convention of 1912 between Great Britain and France played an important 
part. The British fleet would be concentrated on the North Sea while 
the French navy undertook to protect British interests in the 
Mediterramean. 


« Comparative Strength of the Belligerents 


At the outbreakfof the war the armies (Infantry Divisions) of the main 
belligerents were distributed as follows :— 


I. The Allies: 
(a) Western Powers 


1. France E 80 

: 2. England s 7 

3. Belgium - 6 

* (b) Eastern Powers 

1. Russia ow ALO 
: 2. Serbia 35i 11 
2193 

II. Central Powers 

1, Germany ps 872 
9. Austria-Hungary Uis 49i 
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The following table gives the atrdngth of the battleships: . 
.I. The Allies : x dE. 
, [ ] $ ' e * e 
1. reat Sram vw» 29 
2. French. . 10 a : . 
3. Russia (Baltic fleet) ... 4 
e " pr 
43 
II. Central Powers : 
i, Germany © ve ee 2 
2. Austria-Hungary . = °3 
d : 20 : 


. 
* 


The German 137 divisions had to encounter 219} of the allies and 
the 20 battleships of Germany 43 of the latter. . 


The Atmosphere of Disarmament. : 


The allies were, therefore, sure of their success and so the question of a 
defensive war never arose. Indeed, they were ready for the offensive. 
Russia as well as France mobilized before Germany. The protection of the 
French coasts and trade was undertaken by the British fleet before a 
German soldier set foot on the Belgian soil. 

This is à German interpretation of the manner in which preparations 
for an offensive war were being made against Germany by the neighbour. 
ing powers. It is worth while to be acquainted with this view because it 
is in the atmosphere of such ideas that the disarmament conferences of 
today, tomorrow and day after tomorrow will have to be conducted. And it 
is not likely to be ignored entirely by the League of Nations, for, as would 
appear from the researches of the British historian Gooch, the question of 
war-guilt is being handled today everywhere in a much cooler manner than 
by the statesmen of the Versailles Complex, 
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2. COMPARATIYE LABOUR LEGISLATION. 

The standard of living of the working classes and other gmployees is 
of vital significance in the insurance market. Field workers in Indian 
insurance business are already alive to the importance of the factory, 
mine, transportation and plantation workers. 

Businessmen in India also have of late been forced to take an ‘inte- 
rest in the conditions of our workingmen, thanks to the keen competition 
experienced from the side of goods imported from abroad. The Working- 
men’s Compensation Act as well as other laws bearing on factories, 
hours of labour, etc., have likewise thrown into the world of Indian em- 
ployers a mass of facts and legal categories such as can hardly be ignored 
without loss to themselves. Not the least important in this regard are 
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the eofficial visits of industrialists Y the Intermational ,Labour Confer- 
ences at'Geneva. Inthe ranks of workingmen also a consciousness of 
their rights has been dåwning and ak present they are organised into 
unions of diversee denorhihations. s And finally, “he -intelligentsia have 
been attracted to the subject of labpur chiefly perhaps from the viewpoint 
of political expahsipn and social growth. Altogether, the Indian mlicu 
is ripe for à serious and intelligent investigation into labour questions. 


e 
Freedom of Association." 


A well documented introduction to these problems is furnished by 
five volumes entitled Freedom of Association such as have been published 
between 1927 and 1930 from the International Labour Office. The prefa- 
tory volume analyzes the world’s economic legislation on labour, item by 
item, in £ comparative manner With sp%cial reference to the laws and 
activitigs of trade unions. In view of the “fact that industrialization is 
the desideratum of Indian businessmen and politicians alike, nothing 
should be more important in,our public life today than the strengthening 
and development of trade unions. 

The value of the publications in question will appear from the contents 
of the next volumes, each given over, of course, to a number of countries ; - 
for exagiple :— 


Vol. II. Great Britain, Irish Free State, France, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands and Switzerland. 

Vol. III. Germany, Former Dual Monarehy of Austria-Hungary, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovak Republic. Poland, Baltic States, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Vol. IV. Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Serb-Croat-Slovene King- 
dom, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Vol. V. United States of America, Canada, Latin America, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, India, China, Japan. 


The present writer has been making use of these volumes in connec- 
tion with his Arthick Unnati (Economie Progress), the Bengali monthly of 
economies, as well as the researches at the Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Pari. 
shat (Bengali Institute of Economies). The publications, encyclopaedic 
as they are, should be appraised as indispensable to every publicist, social 
worker, factory manager, member of legislative bodies, labour lawyer, 
and last bift not least, to the economic investigator. The facts and ideas 
exhibited in these volumes cannot fail to enrich the research methodology 
of Indian economists by endowing them with concrete data in legal and 
social developments, the importance of which in labour and industrial 
' questions is certainly of a profound character. The five volumes before us 
belong to some of the most substantial publications of the I. L. O. 


: BENAYKUMAR SARKAR. 


INTERPRETING KARL MARX 
The fact that even fifty years alter Marx’s death it is necessary for a 
British firm (Victor Gollancy, London, 1983) to publish a book in order to 
render Karl Marx understandable shows that Marxism is nota single or 
unified category of economic, political or social thought. In this connec- 
tion itis interesting to recall that towards the end of his life Karl Marx 
himself is reported to have said: ‘‘ Iam not a Marxist.’: Later there 
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were conflicts even among the chelas pf Mar» as to the nature of Marxj$m. 
The German Bernstein did not agree'with the French Sorel nor did ether 
with the Russian Struve jn the doctrinal interpretation of Marx. *Perlfüps 
each was interested more in his owa.practical propaganda in regard to the 
current issues than about Marx himself. : a 


Those to whom Marx’ book on’ (apital is the Bihle are generally 
enamoured of or repugnant to his labour theory of value. On,the other 
hand, in the estimation of those who know Marx in his Communist Mani- 
festo the doctrine of social revolution, is the chief contribution of 
Marxism. E ; 


Even the interpretation of Engels, the closest collaborator and literary 
executor of Marx, the class-censcious character of Marxist economies was 
lost sight of and Marx began to appear more as a systematic economist than 
as a radical social philosopher. 


Bernstein, the ‘‘ moderate, opportuflist ’’ or ‘‘ravisionist’’ Marxist 
used to be condemned by Kaytsky, the’ ‘' orthodox ’’ Marxist a$ a distor- 
ter of and traitor to Marxism. But Kautsky himself failed to grasp the 
fundamental postulate of Karl Marx about the dictatorship of the proleta- 
rist as furnishing the transition between the bourgeois and the proletarian 
states. According to Kautsky the transition is to be found in a coalition 
government! Naturally in Lenin's estimation Kautsky is as great a dis 
torter as Bernstein. 


In the hands of French Syndicalists under the literary leadership of, 
Sorel, Marxism was revised and interpreted as a system of non-political 
economism with special emphasis on general strikes. 


In the history of all these interpretations it is worthwhile to record 
that as early as 1901-05 Lenin the Russian and Luxemburg the German 
called attention to the need for going back to the original Marx. And so 
the ‘‘ Marxian reformation ’’ was ushered into existence. 


It is this '" Return to Marx '' that Sidney Hook’s study will serve to 
promote among serious students of social thought and development. The 
workis a dispassionate contribution to Marx-research and its chief merit 
consists in its not attempting to be a propaganda manual. A scientific 
analysis of Marxist dialectic and conclusions like the one presented in 
this book is all the more necessary today since the prevailing social philo- 
sophies of the contemporary world are fundamentally anti-Marxist, for 
instance, in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany or virtually pseudo-Marxist, 
for instance, in the Stalin regime of Soviet Russia. At a time when even 
in the Bolshevik state the official guardians of Marxism are compelled first 
to introduce the ‘‘new economic poliey" and finally to adopt the wage- 
inequality as the basis of the industrial system, and “when class-struggle 
has been replaced by the ‘‘corporative state '' in Italy and '' social ” solida- 
rity in the national socialistic state of Germany it is good that students and 
propagandists are invited to examine the economic, social and philosophical 
cireumstances under which the theories of Karl Marx saw the light of 
the day. Sidney Hook is a dependable guide. 
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Government Intervention in Trade by Gilbert T. Beard. John Hey- 
wood, Ltd., Manchester, London, pp. 66, 1s.* 

This pamphlet is a plea for the S bolition of State interference in the 
domain of private economic enterprise. Free play of economic forces 
tend to bring about an equilibrium between the demand for and the 
supply of various services. It is at $his,point of equilibrium that such 
rewards,as fees, wages, salaries, rates of interdst are determined. Accord- 
ing to our author, as a result of government interference ‘‘ natural 
balances have been destroyed on all sides, and the harmony and power of 
self-adjustment in complicated economic phenomena is now strikingly 
wanting as compared with the recent past.’’ Several other indictments 
are also preferred. Such interference in the shape of quotas and import 
duties has stopped international trade of great volume and value. It has 
“brought about dislocation of foreign exchanges and has given the proleta- 
riat in Great Britain much more than its legitimate share of amenities. 
The author, therefore, advises British people to trust to competition which 
has been nature’s method of selecting and rewarding the best. 

At a time when the ‘‘ system of natural liberty’’ has broken 
down in practically every sphere of economic life, it is futile to advocate 
a return to & policy of laissez faire. That policy was based on a 
fundamental fallacy. It was founded on the comforting belief that there 
is & necessary connection between the self-interested action of individuals 
and social welfare, that somehow or other through the operation of an 
' invisible hand’’ social well-being will inevitably emerge as a bye- 
product of private action. The machinery through which this desirable 
state of affairs was supposed to be brought about was competition. But 
competitigh has long ceased to be the principal motor of economie life. 
The action of trusts and cartels, price control and understandings by 
big businesses, the wage policy of aggressive trade unions—all these 
have played havoc with the foundations of those assumptions on which 
the Classical Economists reared their imposing edifice. It is not often 
realised what an en8rmous change time has wrought in the nature and 
functions of Trade Unions, These Associations, once regarded as powerful 
instruments for the smooth working of competition now constitute one of 
the principal obstacles in the path of economic adjustment. The free 
flow of competition has thus been diverted from its natural course by the 
handiwork of man. Again, the system of laissez faire presupposed the 
existence of c@nditions which have long since disappeared. The action of 
governments in modifying the consequences of an inflow and outflow of 
gold, recourse to open market operations, control of investments and 
blocked accounts—these and a host of other expedients constitute the 
very antithesis of an automatic system 
. It has also to be borne in mind that the frictionless, automatic, self- 
regulating character of the economie mechanism was largely abandoned 
during the War. The governments felt called upon to interfere, and once 
they did so they found themselves on an inclined plane. From currency 
and exchange control it was an easy transition to profit control or the 
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regulation of savings and investm@ht. The world thus gradually and 
unsuspectingly drifted fo planged economy during the War. At the 
present time we are passing through a period of transition. Our egconemic 
system is a hybrid one. ‘Tt still retains most'of tle characteristics of the 
competitive economy werkifig haltingly through the mephanism of prices 
and profits. Atthe same (ime force of circumstances has compelled a 
few countries to incorporate into,*their economie organisation some 
amount of deliberate planning and control. Thé.task of economic 
statesmanship is to combine the best of both worlds in a harmohious 
manner, so as to abtain,distributive justice without sacrificing the stimulus 
to production. In these circumstances no useful .purpose is likely to be 
served by advocating an unqualified return to the anarchy of capitalistic 
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Sukhanvaran-i-Iran Dar  Asr-]- Hazir or Poets and Poetry vf Modern 
Persia, Vol. T, by Mr. M. IShaque, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Although the acquaintance of Persia with the European literasure 
begins from the time of Muhammad Shah Qaehar, it was in the reign of 
Nasiruddin Shah of that dynasty that the effect of European literature 
first appears in the writings of the poets who flourished in his timé. 
Noted poets like Qaani, Mahmud Khan and Rawish Isfahani laid the founda- 
tion of the modern style in Persian literature as differing conspicuously 
from the classical style. Old forms in poetry remained somewhat 
unchanged but new modes of expression were adopted by the above-named 
poets. Strictly speaking, Modern Persian literature is not more than 
fifty years old and it is during this period that the poets and writers 
in Persia, drinking deep at the fountain-heads of western literature, became 
thoroughly imbued with the so-called ‘ spirit of the modern age.’ The 
activities of poets, authors and litterateura of Persia towards the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries were not widely 
known and beyond fragmentary references here and there, lovers of Persian 
poetry desirous of satisfying their curiosity in this respect had only one 
book to refer to, viz.—'' Press and Poetry of Modern Persia ” by the late 
Prof. Browne. | 

The poetry of a nation breathes the spirit of the age in which it is 
written. During the greater part of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, Persia was groaning under the misrule of the 
Qachar dynasty. It not only led to the economic bondage of the country to 
foreign powers but politically Persia was divided into spheres *f influence 
between England and Russia. It retained its independence only in name 
but in substance it was practically in the grip of interested foreign powers. 
To patriotic Persians such an abject condition in which their country had 
fallen must have been galling and many of them had to take refuge as 
exiles in neighbouring countries tọ raise their voice against the then exist- 
ing state of their mother-land. It is natural therefore that the poetry of 
the modern period should sing of the past glories of Persia and give vent 
to the bitterness felt at the humiliation of the country fh the comity of 
nations. ? 

Mr. Ishaque’s book on the '' Poets and Poetry of Modern Persia ’’ 
Vol. I (Sukhanvaran-i-Iran Dar ‘Asr-i-Hazir) though a réchauffé ¿of the 
materials dealt with already by the late Prof. Browne in his '' Press and 
Poetry of Modern Persia,” is written in the form of a Tazkira or Memoirs 
of the poets. In this way thirty-three poets have been dealt with, beginning 
with Adib Peshawari and ending with Yasai. It is written throughout 
in chaste and idiomatic modern Persian in a manner which reflects 
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great credit on an Indian author. Twh more volumes dealing with poets 
and dealing wifh prose writers are promised and wsl be eagerly awaited by 
sch@fars and those interested in Persian literature. Unlike many works 
of this nature whose data*are more or leas inferential and culled from here 
and there, the materials fot this work were secured by the learned author 
not merely by a visit to Persia but also by coming in personal touch with 
some of the prominent poets of the fand and obtaining his materials first- 
hand from them. -The names of most of the poets no doubt were made 
familiar by Browne and many Indians are already aware of such names 
as those of Arif Qazwini, Bahar ihe poet-laureate, dbrahim Khan Pur-i- 
Daud (at present at Santiniketan) and their poetry. The selection from 
the writings of the poets dealt with reflects great credit on the taste of 
the author and gives the volume an additional value as an excellent 
anthology of the period. 

The poetry of modern Persia will not appeal very much to those 
who are still devoted to Hafiz tnd Naziri or even to Saadi and Rumi, as 
the period*of Ghazal-writers of the conventional type is no more. The 
marked feature of the poets dealt within the volume is their patriotic 
strain which runs most prominently through the compositions of Bahar, 
Furrokhi, Yazdi and others. The dynamic and patriotic compositions of 
these poets played not a mean part in bringing about the revolution of 
1909 and the ultimate fall of the Qachar dynasty in recent times. The 
changer in modes of expression, in rules of prosody, ete., are manifest 
and to lqvers of true Persian such changes with almost slavish imitation 
of everything occidental by the present-day intellectuals of the famous 
land can only be regretted. 

The learned author in his preface has made it clear that the book is 
not a critical study of the present-day poetry of Persia in its correla- 
tion with the poetry of the past ages, showing the ebb and flow of the 
poetic genius as influenced by the political, social and religious life of 
the nation. Consequently, he has given only the lives of the prominent 
poets with their model compositions and has left the readers to draw 
their own inference as to the merits and demerits of the poets dealt with 
or in their relation with the past poets of Persia. In any case, it is a 
first-class work of its kind and is undoubtedly a very useful hand-book on 
Persian poets and poetry of to-day containing valuable information on the 
trend of Persian thoughts which but for the author’s laudable Jabours 
would have ‘remained a sealed chapter to many Indians. | 

The book is well bound and neatly printed at Delhi but the author 
would do well to carefully go through the proofs of the remaining 
volumes whith will be eagerly awaited. For the information of students 
of Persian literature I may note that Prof. Sayied Nafisi of Tehran 
University is also engiged in a more comprehensive work on Persian poets 
which has not yet seen the light of day. 


A. A. SAYIED. 


Hindu View of Art by Mulk Raj Anand, Ph.D. (Lond.), with an 
Introductory Essay on Art and Reality by Eric Gill (fully illustrated). 
George Allen and Unwin, Limited, Museum Street, London. 8s. 6d. net. 

It eught, at the very outset, to be mentioned that the book under re- 
view has been designed more as a popular, elementary treatise to initiate, 
as claimed, the plain reader into the mysteries of Indian art than as a 
scholarly monograph to interpret the Hindu view of art or the Indian 
system of aesthetics. And as an elementary treatise the book may be of 
some help to understand the spirit of, or the approach to, the art of Hindu 
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India, But it is hardly anything d. The author has tried to basé his 
‘aesthetic’ or religio-philosophical hypothesis on the literature’ abont Indian 
arb, beginning from thé Vedas down to suth rbetoricians as Visvanath, 
and bring together; whet the literature of Vedic Arygnism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Epic and Pauranje Brahmanism, of the various religious and 
philosophical systems, as well as cld@ssical Sanskrit litesature have so say 
about art. This, that is, astudy of the interrelation, of thediterary and 
artistic currents of Hindu life, is certainly a much-needed but a very difficult 
task and the enormity of it will at once be understood when it is pointed 
out that very few of the texts on which Dr. Anand bases his conclusions 
have been edited and interpreted in relation to the existing works of art, 
and technical terms relating #o art and aesthetics have not yet been present- 
ed in any exhaustive glossary, nor their import and significance pointed 
out to make it an easy task for us to convey their idea in a foreign tongue. 
And, moreover, to interpret the Hindu view of art, itis not only neces- 
sary that one should have a ver? good grounding in Sanskrit language and 
literature—to read the texts "n translations and make them the basis of 
one’s work of such a kind is preposterous—but should also have a thoreugh 
knowledge of the life that brought forth its art and moulded its theory of 
aesthetics in all its aspects and expressions, as well as of the existing 
materials of visuel art—sculpture, painting and architecture. This "is 
where Dr. Anand’s book will fail the reader. The sources on which 
he has drawn upon are secondary ; the technical terms he uses, are not 
sufficiently explained and their connotation definitely indicated ; nor is the 
Hindu view of Art presented in relation to the existing materials of Hindu 
art, or in relation to the Hindu life whose one way of expression was its 
art. But, nevertheless, Dr. Anand’s book helps to point out that work in 
thia line is much-needed, and unless this is done, understanding of 
Hindu art will never be complete. And, if the reviewer is permitted to 
give his personal opinion on this point, an interpretation of the Hindu 
view of art should proceed from existing materials of Hindu art to Hindu 
literature than from literature to art, z.¢e., the literature should serve as the 
commentary to the works of art, than as an introduction. 

It is unpleasant to note that the book lacks cohesion, and more than 
that, a synthetic presentation. Whether it is due to some defects in 
treatment or to the proper understanding of the subject it is for the 
readers to judge. But the book will tell the readers that Indian art is not 
a thing to be treated according to personal likes and dislikes: if requires to 
be studied thoroughly and intelligently, it has an original and independent 
point of view which is the desidaratum of all great art, and iss charm and 
mystery lie much deeper than in the outer form of its creations which to 
the uninitiated may seem fanciful and grotesque. © 


N. R. 


Cumberland Hotel, by William Walcot, R.E., John Drinkwater, 
and Philip Page. Issued by the authorities of the Cumberland Hotel, 
Marble Arch, London, 2 

This is an illustrated souvenir issued by the authoritles of the Cumber- 
land Hotel, Marble Arch, London, and sent for press notice by W. 
Buchanan-Taylor of 61, Fleet Street, London, E. C. The public open- 
ing of the Cumberland Hotel took place in December 12, 1988, and as a 
memento of the occasion the authorities of the establishment designed to 
bring out this little volume of 30 pages containing a short but well- 
written record of historic Cumberland of old, as well as of to-day. It 
is thus a page of history of the ever-growing city of London. The 
souvenir, the first edition of which is limited to 500 copies is an artistic 
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prodyction and is a pleasure to the eye and to the sense of jouch. Printed 
on ftand-made paper, with collobype reproductions of old drawings and 
engravings, bound in Wel&$h mountain gheep-skin, “the hook js a chaste, 
elegant and perfecteexample of the art of book-rfakiag. . : 

i ° to N. , 


The Continent'of Asia, by Lionel W. Lyde,. M.A‘, F.R.G.8. Mac- 
millan & Co., Limited, St. Martin's Street, London. With illustrations 
747-+80 pages. First Edition, 1998. 16s. net. e 

The author of The Continent of Europe is after along spell of 
silence out of his laboratory to make another, substantial contribution to 
geographical literature; he has this tjme terned to the continent of Asia— 
‘and to Asia I hate to pay tribute in this book,’ says Mr. Lyde in his very 
illuminating preface. Toe read, this preface is to realise to what extent 
even an objective sctence as geography cary be creative. Here the author 
unfolds himself, his mind and his art and method, to explain his concep- 
tion of geography that is at once original, stimulating and provocative. 
He “does not write a commonplace geography of Asia, nor set himself 
to record-and describe what is*obvious, but presents the whole thing in 
tune with an underlying principle. This underlying principle is only 
understood when one gets within one’s grasp his theory of continentality 
on the one hand and by what on the other he understands to be the human 
note of the different regions within the continent itself. It is not enough 
for Mr. Lyde to know North America, or Africa, or Asia as a continent, 
he must be able according to his ideas, to form a mental picture of the 
continent—to realise it, first of all as a continent. Both North and South 
America failed to impress him as continents; even Africa failed to be 
convincing about continentality. But let us hear Mr. Lyde explaining 
himself, . 


“ Refore being content, one was constrained to try Asia; and to Asia I have tried 
to pay tribute in this book. My mental picture of the continent took longer to form 
than the picture of any of the other continents had taken. But regional work has 
taken about the same time. twelve years... ......... With a fixed picture I allowed myself 
to make all soris of experiments, and worked out each region on any lines which 
appealed to me personally, solong as the regional ‘‘exception’’ was never allowed to 
overrule the continental ‘lew.’ Different regions are, therefore. treated in very 
different ways, the particular way being generally decided by the human note. 
The collection of families that we call China, is presented mainly in little plots 
of economic analysis; that part of the old coast of the continent which now 
constitutes the kingdom of Japan—admitted as an island group with marked 
relations, climatic as well as historical, to the continent—is summarised historically ; 
in Arabia I was thinking always of the Semitic type and tongue ; in Mongolia—long 
before the recent discoveries—l was obsessed with time and space. Perhaps this 
explanation may be expected ag some apology for all that is omitted; whatever— 
from temperament or ineapaeity—I did not succeed in absorbing and making my 
own, I made no attempt to describe.’ 


It would have been possible here to give an idea of the method and 
conception of Mr. Lyde’s work should space have been available to deseribe 
in brief the contents of the book. But even from what is quoted above 
one finds that "the whole underlying principle of the book is, as in his 
The Continent of Prope, that of human geography. Asia is thus described 
in relation to man’s life and the way in which the physical characteristics 
of the centinent have moulded and affected it; and through geographi- 
cal relations a great deal of political, social, ethnic and economic history 
has also been tried to be explained. The resultant effect on the author’s 
picture of Asia is thus extraordinarily vivid; and being essentially subjec- 
tive in approach the work has on it the stamp not only of originality, but 
of genius as well. 


N..R. 


tl Gleanings l 


RUDOLF STEINER'S IDEA OF EDUCATION" 


Mrs. Kiran Bose Writes in the Prabuddha Bharata (Calcutta) about Dr. 
E Steiner’s '' free ° Waldorf School at Stuttgart and his educational 
theories. 


Rudolf Steiner lays great responsibility upon the edycator. A teacher 
and educator generally takes into consideration the growing human being 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and at theemost'up to the 21st year. Dr. 
Steiner insists on the necessityfof keeping in mind—in every educational 
measure—the whole of the-eárth-life of the human being. 


Steiner divides the child's life into four distinctive parts: '(1) «The 
Physical Body. (2) The Life Body or Etheme Body. (8) The Sentinel or 
Astral Body. (4) The Ego Body, the bearer of the higher soul of Man, 
the I. At the time of birth all the four bodies do not stand at the same 
stage of development, and the knowledge of these stages of development 
is a necessary foundation of true education Steiner’s educationgl theory 
recognizes the change of teeth and puberty as two milestones in childhood*s 
development, and demands special educational methods for the periods, 
each being treated according to its own peculiar nature. 


During the first period, the physical organs must be brought to a 
certain form. What has been neglected before the seventh year can never 
be made good. In this period of life, moralizing and appeals to reason 
are useless; what the teacher does is alone effective; whatever goes on 
in the surroundings of the child, whatever can be observed by the senses, 
be it moral and immoral, intelligent or foolish, will be imitated by the 
child. It is then the duty of the teacher to set such an example that 
its echoes in after-life can result in nothing but good. Whata heavy res- 
ponsibility rests with parents and teachers in the face of the fact that 
everything to which the child reacts, enters into his blood circulation, into 
his digestion, and so forth, and becomes thus the foundation fer his later 
condition of health. The formation. of the physical and organie constitution 
becomes the foundation of health or disease in later life. 


The child from the time of the chgnge of leeth to adolescence.—In 
the first period the child has imitated what has happened in his surround- 
ings; he begins to dream vaguely about them. He makes pictures about 
them; he is quite absorbed in a picture life. Therefore, the instruction at 
this stage should be through pictures. This, however, is true of every 
subject,—even of arithmetic and languages. Ia this period, the child 
desires to have everything imparted to him in artistic form. He should be 
allowed to busy himself with colours; painting should lead to drawing, 
drawing to writing, writing to reading. ‘' The child insjinctively responds 
to everything presented in rhyme, rhythm and measure." Hence great 
attention is paid to recitation, music and eurhythmics in the Waldorf School. 
The artistic element enters into the arrangemant of all the subject-matters 
taught. Thus Dr. Steiner thinks that it is not the clever people who make 
an impression on the child from 7 to 12 years, but the lively, lovable, and 
artistic people who go through life with freedom, yet with good sense. The 
teacher must always make use of the rhythmic systems—for the reason 
that they are not tiring. 
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‘What is of the greatest importance for educatio is to realize that we 
shalf neyer hélp the child by giving him' moral ‘maxims? for these are 
empty sounds for him. We shall help him only i& we ourselves stand for 
him as unquestionable aushprity. It is the teagher himself whom the child 
would call the true, the beautiful and the good. Just ås for the first year 
of childhood, imitation and exampleeare the YAagic words of education 
so for the years of this second period, the magie words are Discipline 
and Authority. One important characteristic of this system of teaching is 
the postponement of imparting knowledge of the elements of writing, read- 
ing and arithmetic. 


Dr. Steiner was convinced that the six and seven-year old child 
must be spared the learning of formal writing. For learning to read early 
leads into abstraction far removed ffom real life, and makes the child pre- 

-maturely old, During this period, the human and natural surroundings 
-are bound up with the child. * But at the age of 9, the child stands before 
a kind of Efe riddle. He becomes*aware® that he is an individual, and as 
such he,is separated from the external world. Until now he has flitted 
: threugh it without a thought. Now he feels his isolation not in a conscious 
way, but through all sorts of doubts and unrest. He becomes more in- 
dependent. The child feels the need to know the world and his teachers 
form a new angle, from another side; he must now consciously honour 
where previously he loved childishly. Itis this age that makes the 
greatest demand on the wisdom and tact of the teachers. 


Towards the twelfth year the child develops an understanding for Cause 
and Effect, The teacher can gradually begin to work with this new faculty. 
He is ready to make independent judgments on all that he has learnt. 
Steiner declares that man can hardly have a greater wrong done to him 
than to have his independent judgment aroused too early in life. Whatever 
he has previously grasped in picture springs into conscious life—from now 
on—from the sources of his inner being. The faculty of logical thinking 
and independent judgment has now fully developed the faculty of success- 
fully studying deep human problems. The heart ofthe young being is 
filled with warm love for the world and for mankind. The inclination to 
form intimate friendships and friendly alliances becomes stronger. Just 
as formerly whatever the teacher called fine or nasty, good or bad, was the 
law by which he acted, so now he advances to the recognition of duty, and 
approaches the stage of freedom, where duty means ‘‘ to love what man 
commends himself.’* 


THE NEW TURKEY 


Known as the ‘sick man’ of Europe before the great War, Turkey, under 
the leadership of Mustafa Kemal, has since taken long strides in national 
consolidations and progress. Witing in the Indian Review (Madras), 
Prof. 8. V. Puntambekar shows how ‘‘she has become an example of order, 
reform and progress to Medieval Muslim states of the East and to the Mus- 
` lim youths of $ther countries’ in the ten years of her republican life she 
has now complefed. 


Under his guidance the old religious and dynastic ideas in politics have 
been tlestroyed. Now there is no religious authority to interfere in matters 
of State. There is no Sultan, no Khilafat, and no Pan-Islamic imperialism. 
Turkey has adopted the modern democratic, national and seculal ideas of 
the West. The Turkish State is a democratic, secular and national state 
and is embodied in a Turanian nation united by old racial, lingual, geogra- 
phical and historical traditions and new common aspirations, 
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In the mattey of educational reform, teaching of modern European 
languages has replaced the old ae and Persian languages. Turkish 
languages is being giyen tle chief place in the'counfry and is being purified 
by removing Ar abie and Persan words from ite 'voeabujary. The Koran’ 
i: no v recited in Turkish and prayers are also chanted in the same. 
There is a great impetus given to primaty education, and training in handi- 
crafts, industries and agriculture. There is a fight going on against illitera- 
cy, and general education is progressingr apidly. Women are being édu- 
cated and emancipated. e They are now seen everywhere as officials and 
teachers. The adoption of Latin in place of Arabic characters and writing 
in 1928 has contributed to the rapid spread of literacy. 


In social matters there are noerestrigtions on the freedom of movement 
of women. There is co-education and no purdah. Peopbe have adopted 
European dress and headgear. In the society as awhole there has come 
a feeling of liberation and  individga! consciousness and awakening and 
there is a desire for Europeanisation and “nationalisation. 


In her foreign relations, she has adopted a policy of peace andefriend-  , 
ship with her neighbours and neutrality in foreign wars. She wants'to 
use all her energy to modernise and strength®n the State internally, and 
to reorganise and to promote her economic life. She has made treaties of 
peace with her neighbours: Russia, Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan and Greece. 
She has also become a member of the League of Nations in 1932. 


HALL OF A THOUSAND PILLARS 


The long-lost site of the Hall of a Thousand Pillars (Kasr-i-Hazar 
Satun), one of the glories of medieval Delhi, writes a special representative 
of the Statesman (Calcutta daily), has been located among the ruins of 
Siri, the second of the Seven Cities, a quarter of a mile off the Qutb Road. 


The discovery was made by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
Deputy Director-General of the Archeological Survey of India, whose 
opinion was confirmed by a party of Professors from Aligarh University 
when they recently inspected the ruined buildings of the Khilji and 
Tughlak Dynasties. 

The Hall of a Thousand Pillars is mentioned in historical documents, 
but passing centuries have played such havoc with the city of Siri that 
its site was forgotten. In the quarter of the ruined city where one would 
expect to find the royal palaces it was observed that theré were large 
_mounds which from their size clearly covered the remaips of some building 
of no ordinary importance. Careful comparison of their relation to other 
buildings that have been identified and research into ancient documents 
confirmed the theory that here were the royal palaces of the great 
Alauddin Khilji and among them the Hall of a Thousand Pillars. 

Siri was founded in 1308 by Alauddin Khilji, the most remarkable 
monarch of his dynasty, to give greater protection to the oldeg city cluster- 
ing round the Qutb Minar. Twice during his reign Dglhi was attacked 
by the Moghuls: on the first occasion Alauddin defeated them under the 
walls of his new city ; on the second after encamping for two months near 
Siri, they retired without a battle. Siri was surrounded by a rubblé wall, 
of which portions stil remain on the south and west, and it had seven 
gateways and many fine buildings inside. 

About 1550 Sher Shah destroyed Siri and with it the Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars and used part of the materials for constructing a new 
town of which the Purana Qila was the citadel. 
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Che party of historians and archeologists who visited the ruined city 
recently tere of opinion that jhe site should be excavated, as the great 
Hall, which was used as a royal palace, would be a notable addition to the 
Khilji remains in Delhi. "he kutcha road that"leafs to Siri branches off 
the Qutb Road opposite to Hauz Qugz: te i 


BUDDHIST LORE FROM T?BET 


Bringing with him 8,000 ancient Tibetan manuscripts and many 
photographs of monastic frescoeseProfegsor Giuseppe Tucci, of the Royal 
Academy of Italy and the University of Rome, recently arrived in Delhi 
after an eight months’ visit to Western Tibet. 


Professor Tucci who is a dístingufshed Orientalist, speaking Tibetan 
and with an intimate knowledge of the classica! languages of the Hast, left 
the, Kufu Valley in October and proceeded to Tibet through Spiti and . 
Gartok. It was through Wegtern Tibet that Budhism entered from India 
and it was by this route that pilgrims passed between the two countries 
faking their cultural influences with them. Professor Tucci’s task was to 
discover in ancient monasteries of this area early manuscripts expounding 
the Mahayana system of Buddhism, a philosophy not so well understood 
on account of the difficult languages in which it is expressed, a system 
that prevails in modern Buddhist countries. He also made a study of 
the frescoes in the monasteries and stupas. These were photographed, 
often in difficult conditions, by his companion, writes a special representa- 
tive of the Statesman (Calcutta daily). 


The subjects of the frescoes are mainly Budhisativas and the deities, 
thousands of which are known, and it is in identifying these deities and, if 


possible, tracing their origin that the Professor will spend much time on his 
return to Rome. 


Some writers deseribe the Tibetans as a surly people; the Professor 
thinks them charming, kindly and simple. From Gartok he went to 
Toling Monastery where he stayed with the head Luma and was admitted 
to parts of fhe sacred building hitherto inaccessible to Europeans. 


From? Toling he proceeded to Rabgyeling Monastery where the monks 
were so ignorant of the origin of their own foundation that they wanted 
to keep bis biography of the founder of the monastery, the great Rin Chen 
Tsan Po. For five months he and his companion went from monastery 
to monastery, sometimes living in them, sometimes staying outside in 


tents, and while his companion photographed the frescoes, he and the 
Lamas studied the sacred books of the monastery library. 


In their travels they were accompanied by a monk from Spiti. The 
Lamas were so pleased to see a Huropean who understood their language 
and their ways of thought that they frequently greeted the party at the 
monastery gates by sounding their great ox-horn trumpets, and to honour 
the Professor’s *knowledge of Tibet they called him ** Lama." 


Among the most important of the palm-leaf manuscripts that the 
professor has brought back are records of the travels of three Tibetan 
pilgrims in Kashmir, Northern India and Afganistan during the twelfth 
century. Of secular accounts of the people of India in the Middle Ages, 
as the West calls them, there are very few. Ibn Batuta, the historian of 
the Delhi Sultans, and two well-known Chinese pilgrims in a still earlier 


age stand out ina period that has comparatively few history-writers or 
topographers in a modern sense. 
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Professor Tucci, whose fourth visit to Tibet it was, joined Professor 
Carlo Formichi, Vice-President of the Royal Academy of Italy, in a “isit 
to Nepal last month, when they conveyed to tfe Maharaja the respectful 
thanks of the savants ef Ithly, for the encoufabemen& and help he has 
given them in their study af Buddhist and Sanskrit literature. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
" e 
Religious instruction is conspicuous in our educational curriculum by 
its total absence, and one of the reasons adduced in support of this secular 
education is the difficulty cafsad by the existence of a diversity of religious 
groups in India. In a paper entitled ''Need oure Schools continue 
Godless ? (' The Modern Review," Calcutta}, Dr. J M. Kumarappa 
describes how the problem is being faced ih some of the states in America, 
whére the situation is to somg extent similar to that in India. *He writes: 


As a result of the agitation carried on by religious leaders, the Court 
of Appeal of the State of New York rendered a decision in May, 1927, to 
the effect that for an hour a week children may be lawfully permitted, 
upon the request of their parents, to attend religious instruction in suth 
centres outside of school as parents shall designate. Similarly some of the 
other states are trying to solve the problem of religious education by spe- 
cial: provision. In Minneapolis, for instance, an experiment was started 
eight years ago ; and this experiment, by keeping the traditional separation 
of the State and the Church intact, has succeeded in avoiding the bitter 
controversies that usually arise when efforts are made to introduce religious 
education in’ public schools. According to the Minneapolis scheme, the 
classes of religious education for all Protestant danominations—which are 
not a few-~-are organised under the auspices of the Minneapolis Church 
Federation, a group combining most of the Protestant Churches of the city. 
In addition ‘to this, the Catholics and the Christian Scientists have estab- 
lished their own classes, each being entirely separate from the Federation. 
So also the Jews conduct their classes independently of the Federation, 


"This scheme makes it quite evident that the real responsibility of 
religious education is borne by religious organisations, not by public schools. 
Its (ie., of the Public School) part is only to release its'pupils at the 
appointed time from other work so as to enable them to attend their classes 
of religious instruction. To this end the State law had to be amended, 
vesting such powers on the headmaster or the principal. Since the new 
law requires that the classes of religious education be maintained in some 
place outside the public school building, these classes’are held in the church 
nearest to the school, and never more than two furlongs distant............. 
Further the law requires the child’s parent or guardian to send in an 
application that the child be allowed to undergo religious training............. 
The Minneapolis experiment is considered a great success, and after eight 
years’ trial, it has now become an established institution in the life of the 
community. The enrolment of pupils in the school of réligious education 
has increased to such an extent that new plans are now “under aay for its 
extension.”’ 


Coming to India, Dr. Kumarappa says: * 

‘Tt is true that the religious demands even now do give room to 
controversy, persecution and proselytisation. But because of that shall we 
ignore the most important phase of a child's education? What we must 
- rather do is to break away from the obstructing traditions and try, as Prof. 
John Dewey; says, to reach ‘that type of religion which will be the fine 
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flower of modern spirit’s achievement.’ Rerhaps a fully developed but 
non-sectarian programme of social education in our publie schools may 
succeed in promoting wide-spread respect in youth fòr the social values of 
all'religions. Perhags the gradual acceptance oftcerfain basic principles of 
social evolution will help our people to understand that the religious life— 
beliefs, rituals, institutions and the*like—must perpetually change as 
knowledge expands and men’s group-relationship widens» The social edu- 
cation process of publie schools need not necessarily include religious 
teaching, much less religious propaganda ............... — dá 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AT SANTINIKETAN 


In an article with the above caption, Mr. Krishna Kripalani discusses 
in the Visvabharati News (Santiniketan) the éontribution of Visva-bharati 
t0 Women’s education in India. He writes: 


The wisest method of awakening in others an apprehension of values 
is not to harp upon them too constantly—too close an intellectual fami- 
larity with a notion often deadens our emotional appreciation of it—but 
to create an atmosphere wherein they may be realised: When values are 
thys made real to us by being made part of the atmosphere where we live, 
they become part of ourselves and live in us, often without our knowing 
how it happens. 


That Santiniketan has provided an atmosphere, alive with the creative 
impulse of the most comprehensive representative of the renascent India, 
and not uverloaded with the possessive greed of an unhappy age, is the 
best assurance it can offer to its pupils. There is indeed a college to 
administer the intellectual culture that is the common property of acade- 
mic bodies all over the world. But what Santiniketan may justly claim 

` is that, so far as intellectual catering is concerned, it has sterilised academic 
aggressiveness by means of the infusion of the atmosphere with the spirit 
of the Kala-Bhaban (Art Department). 


In an age when all the age-old principles are in the melting pot, and 
ethical and izftellectual standards have yet to emerge in form out of the 
reigning chaos, artistic values are perhaps the safest guide in education. 
If a single inspiring vision cannot be held out before the pupils to guide 
their lives, influence of art may at least refine their sensibilities and 
chasten their impulses; the more certainly when the presiding genius of 
the School of Art happens to be a man like Nandalal Bose, whose living is 
as simple and true as his vision is sublime; whose very presence breathes 
the benediction of art. College and Kala-Bhaban, held apart and 
linked close together by the spirit of Rabindranath, which permeates every 
activity of Santiniketan, have between them provided an atmosphere 
whose value for the education of women cannot be too highly rated. 


The typical” product of that atmosphere is neither a smart futility, 
nor a domestic déll: it is a woman who has learned to respect herself 
because she has discovered and developed her native worth. Trained in a 
system founded on faith ‘in co-education, she neither reveres man as a 
god, nor fears him as a brute. Measuring his worth beside her own in the 
many-sided activities of the Ashrama, she is expected to accept him for 
what he is worth in the building up of a new healthy and free India. 
That India is still far off, and we do not claim to be.working heroically for 
it. Heroes and heroines are never made in educational institutions: they 
are made in the great struggle of life. B 
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In a pper tontribujed to tthe Educational Review (Madras), Mr. 8. 


* * $ * s 2 : 
Vasudevan discusses certain defects in our educational system: 
e*t T 


There is a big gap now existing between education and life which has 
to be bridged over. There is absolutely no connectidn between what the 
child is found interested in outside the school, and what he is taught at 
school. So, we have $o create an artificfal.atmosphere in the class-room, 
and force the child through the curriculum, whether he likes it or not. 


That the present systgm of education is too much dominated by 
examinations is another defett. Ag a matter of fact, our education 
is examination-ridden. The ‘‘examination tyrant " holds full sway in the 
field of education, so much so that only thgse tlfings which are most amen- 
able to examination are taughé in the class-room.* We neglect certain 
important items of knowledge for the simple reason that they cannot be 
examined in. '' The examination no doubt tendsto intensify offe o[ thee 
greatest evils—that of starving the child's activities, of making him help- 
less, apathetic and inert.’’ Thirdly, the effe8t of the present system of 
examination on the examinee is a well-known enervation of mind and ean 
almost incurable superficiality. 


Our education, as carried on at present, does not allow for individual 
differences. We teach the class as a whole, thereby assuming that All 
are of the same mental calibre. Really we meet with a heterogeneous 
group of pupils with social distinctions, differences in culture, background 
and intelligence. True education must take into account these individual 
variations. 


At Home and Abroad - 


. . 
. (A monthly Record of News relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
other culture and ‘Academic Institutions). : M 
Indian Students in London xi e 


As a general rule it is hardly possible for an Indian student to maintain 
himself in Great Britain on an income of less than £200 a year, excluding 
fees. In addition allowance shougd be *made for a preliminary outfit 
(clothes, etc.) at a cost of about £80. According to the latest edition of a 
handbook issued by the Education Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Ihdia, the figure of £208 ‘‘may be regarded as the average 
required by a young student in London; *older and more experienced 
student? might manage on less, especially if they are at one of the provin- 
cial universities.” . 


Rsiatic Society of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal completed the 150th year of its esistence 
on the 15th of January last. 
* The Council of the Society celebrated the occasion by an afternoon 
conversazione at the Indian Museum and a banquet in the hall of the 
Society in the evening. The banquet was followed by a special anniversary 
meeting at which addresses and congratulations from a number of learned 
societies were read and 12 honorary anniversary members of the Society 
elected. 


Mysore University | 


À motion that the scale of tuition and examination fees prevailing in 
Mysore University should be reduced by 25 per cent. moved by Mr. K. 
Krishna Swami Rao at the Senate meeting on January 16, last, evcked keen 
discussion in the course of which the economic depression in the country 
and the consequent incapacity of the people to pay heavy fees were given 
as reasons‘in support of the proposition. The proposition was lost. 


Kil-India Oriental Conference 


The session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held at Baroda 
during the last Chtistmas week under the general Presidentship of 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-law, of Patna. There was a 
very large and representative gathering of scholars engaged in all the various 
branches of Indological studies and researches, enjoying the hospitality of 
that great patron of learning, the Gaekwar of Baroda, and indulging 
themselves in a social and intellectual give and take. Mr. Jayaswal, the 
President, delfvered an interesting address in course of which he drew the 
attention to wha? the Indian Universities and other civic and academie 
institutions can do to conduct independent archeological explorations and 
establish arb and archeological museums for the education of the people. 
He said: 


** We cannot shut our eyes io what the academic institutions in Europe and America 
are doing to fil out costly expeditions of exploration in distant lands. The other day we 
read of a proposed Ttalian expedition to Nepal. Are our Universities and other institu- 
tions merely to sit and look on while others win undying glory in fields which legally 
belovg to us? 
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“ What priyate effort ean do in ene field is well illustrated by the Museunpof the 
Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than three years. You have there sculpfures 
and remains from the Asckan times down to tlfe eleventh century A.D.. almost every 
period being fepresehted. Yaş have t'vd' unique mag one there--one being on copper 
in inlaid gold letters. À single individual, Mr. Vyas, the füxecutive Officer of the 
Municipality, has built up thjs Museum à a spare building of the Municipality—without 
spending any significant funds. If every Municipality did the safne what a treasure we 
should gather with.but little effort. Such Museums should be ébjects of loeal civic pride, 
and collectively à national wealth. The educative value of mnseums needs not to be told 
to the modern world. It is self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir 
has made a refrenchmens by abolishing its Mufeum, we have to draw the attention of the 
Darbar that the institution should be resuscitated. No state in the twentieth century 
can afford to be without a museum when even a municipality realizes the necessity and 


Li 


utility of such institutions.’ e 


Benares Hindu University 


The Court of the Benares Hindu University’ has elected His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Sir Umed Singl? Bahadur of Jodhpur and Hise Highness 
Maharaja Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur of Benares as Pro-Chancellors 
for the present year. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mahamahopadhyaya .Dr. 
Ganga Nath Jha and Pandit A. Chinnaswamj Sastri have been elected to 
the Court of the University as representatives of the Hindu religion and 
Sanskrit learning for a term of five years. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Raja 
Sir Moti Chand, Raja Jawala Prasad, Sir Sita Ham, Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar and Mahamahopadhyay Kaviraj Dr. Gananath Sen are among those 
who have been elected members of the Council of the University. ° 


A Visiting Professor from Naples 


Prof. Macchiors of the University of Naples has arrived at Benares 
on January 4, last, and is staying at the Hindu University. The Professor 
will deliver special lectures on the history of Greek mysticism, monistic 
currents in philosophy and renaissance. He would stay at the University 
for some time as he has been appointed a visiting professor. 


Lucknow University 


A complete overhauling of the arrangements for the teaching of Law 
has been recommended by the Committee appointed by the University of 
Lucknow. The Committee consisted of Dr. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor 
Justice Bisheshwarnath Srivastava, Mr. Hardhian Chandra, Advocate and 
Pandit Jagmohannath Chak and was set up as a result of frequent com- 
plaints that the arrangements for the teaching of law were. inadequate 
inasmuch as there was overcrowding in the class rooms and teachers were 
busy lawyers who were generally unable to devote sufficient time to the 
teaching of Law. ‘This report will be considered by the Academic Council 
before the Executive Council pronounces its final verdict. Plans for the 
extension of University accommodation generally are also being considered 
by the University authorities. 


Rajshahi College 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Nazimuddin. Education Minister, Bengal, presided 
over the inaugural ceremony of the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of the 
Rajshahi Government College in December 16, last. The function was 
attended by a large gathering of old students of the College. e 

The Minister announced that an agricultural institution would soon be 
established at Rajshahi. 


Hindi Sahitya Parishad 


Udaipur, the capital of Mewar, the place of pilgrimage to the student 
of Rajput history, has now undertaken the task of literary and historical 
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research. A. body called the Hindi Sehitya Parishad ,has been started 
thére which will undertake a thorough research: in the history of Mewar 
with the help -of old manuscripts sti]l.available and will algo undertake to 
start libraries andereading tooms, publish Hirfdi books, magazines, ete., 
remodel the Hindi stage, establish a museym of the priceless Hindi 
manuscripts and*modernize Hindi ‘music. Pandit Motilal Manaria has 
‘been elected president of the Parishad. ° 


Indian Public School * 

Five years ago before his death Mr. S. R. Das; the then Law Member 
of the Government of India, worked for establishing an Indian publie school. 
The idea, first met with sneers and laughter, caught the imagination of a 
good section of the educationistse with “the result that thirteen lakhs of 
rupees were subscribed by many including the Princes. There are three 
hundred people on the’ Governing Body of the Society organised by late 
Mr. Das.e Owing fo the general depression there was an ‘inter alia’ for 
some time but now some life has been*iufused into the movement by 

Sig Joséph Bhore assisted by Mr. S, Hydari, Secretary of the Society. 

. The Society has now been lucky in obtaining at moderate rent for 
the use of the school Chan Bagh in Dehra Dun which was till recently 
wccupied by the Forest Research Institute, The Government: offer 
will probably be accepted by the Governing Body of the Society 
which will meet shortly. It is learnt five lakhs of rupees more have 
ebeen promised recently towards the funds of the Society and accord- 
ing to the present calculations the scheme would be in operation early 
next winter. | 

The proposal is to request Lord Willingdon to perform the opening 
ceremony during his seasonal visit to Dehra Dun in October 1984. 


Popularising a University 

The report of the Committee appointed by the University of Mysore 
‘‘to devise measures for popularising the University and its work in the 
State ’’ came up for consideration at the meeting of the University Senate 
held at Bangalore. on Thursday, the 11th January last. l 

The report whieh is a unanimous one dealt with several measures 
calculated to popularise the Mysore University and its work. Ibsays that 
there is need for a Publicity Board of the University consisting of Senate 
members,or others not directly borne on the University establishment. 
The Publicity Board (for the time being the University Popularization 
Committee) should, it is stated, act as a happy link between the Univer- 
sity and tlfe public. The Committee should endeavour to clearly explain 
why certain things are done by the University, why certain courses are 
adopted for teaching and how and in what manner more work can be done 
to bring the University into closer intimate touch with the life of the 
citizens of the State. It will be one of the important functions of the 
Committee fo increase the resources of the University by enlisting the 
moral and material support of the public. In conformity with a settled 
programme, the members of the Committee should be empowered to tour 
the districts nd the interior parts of the State, whenever it is deemed 
necessary. ». 

The Committee further suggests that the staff of the University should 
be encouraged during the holidays and vacations, to come into greater 
contact than has hitherto been possible with the people of the country 
with a view to bring the University into more intimate connection with 
the life and labour of the country. 

That the University should ultimately be made a regional one to serve 
the special needs of the life and work of the citizens of the State, is gn- 
other recommendation made by the Committee. m l 
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The ardent appeal whith the poet Rabingranath made for funts inaid 
of the Viswa-Rharati during his stay at Hyderabad met with a satisfactory 
response from all.elasses *of people. His Efalted Héghness the Nizam, 
who a few years back madqa gift of- Rs. 100,000, has, it is learnt, ex- 
pressed a desire to donate another lakh to the Viswa-Bhafati to commemo- 
rate the poet’s vfsit here. The nobility and the publie too'did not lag 
behind in contributing their mite the principal amounts being Rs. 15,000 
from Raja Dhanarajgiji Bahadur, Rs. 1,750 from the Marwari Asso- 
ciation, Rs. 1,000 from the Secundrabad Bar Association, Rs. 1,000 
2m the Teachers’ Association and Rs. 750 from the Secundrabad 
public, e 


A Senerous Gesture Š 


Mr. Rajendhari Singh, the enewly, elected President of bhe Bihar 
Council, has decided to set apart ten per cent. of his salary for the edu- 
cation of the poor and meritorious students without distinétion of 
caste or community. A committee will be appointed to administer the 
fund. - 


Indian Academy of Sciences 


When the Indian Science Congress meets again next year a carefully 
prepared scheme for tbe establishment of an Indian Academy of Sciencee 
will be Jaid before it. The preliminary work' of drafting a constitution for 
the academy is to begin forthwith. A committee comprising, among 
others, representatives of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian Chemical 
Society, Indian Botanical Society, Mining and Geological Institutes, Indian 
Mathematical Society and representatives of various Government Survey 
Departments will, it is expected, meet in Calcutta from January 18 to 21 to 
discuss necessary steps. 


Indian Academy of Arts 


About a thousand exhibits was on view at the first annual exhibi- 
tion of the Calcutta Academy of Arts which was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the Indian Museum, Chowringhee, 
on December 23 last. x 

The exhibits include paintings in oils, water colour and black and 
white, a small collection of posters, sculpture, architectural designs, eto. 
Both Indian and European sehools will be equally represented and men 
and women artists have equally contributed. , : 

Several Ruling Princes and other patrons of art in“~india are giving a^ 
numer of prizes to be awarded to the exhibiting artist. The exhibition 
continued until January 7 last. 


Asiatic Students’ Congress, Rome 


'* A man once said and many others have since thought and repeated 
that the East is East and the West is West, and the wain shall never 
meet. Historically, the relationship between the Hast and ihe West has 
always been one of reciprocity and such a statement is nonsense." With 
these words Signor Mussolini welcomed the delegates to the Asiatic 
Students’ Congress held in Rome on the 22nd of December last under the 
auspices of the Italian Institute for the Middle and Far Hast which has 
for its object the promotion of closer association between Asia and Rome— 
so says a Statement forwarded by the Secretary, Asiatic Students’ Congress 
from Rome. 
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* The Congress" was abterfded by 600 Asiatic stutlents from different 
Eyrépean Universities including 100 Indians ‘headed by Mr. Subhas- 
chandra Bose. The Italjan authorities were fayish in their hospitality 
towards the delegates tp, the Congress. A, crowded pregramme was 
arranged fora whole week including visits to fmportant places. The 
delegates were successively receivedeby the Gdvernor of Rome, the Rector 
of the Rome University and the Pope. : 

Continuing, the Il’ Duce remarked in course ef his speech : 


'" Twenty centuries ago Rome achieved a union in thé M editerranean between the 
East and the West which has been of tremendous importance in world's history. Home 
colonised the West but in the East in Egypt,in Syria and in Persia attempted to foster 
a creative understanding. This union was the corotr ctone of our entire history and it 
gave rige to the European civilisation. Shis must now become ‘‘ universal " once more 
or else it must perish....To-day Rome and the Mediterranean, through this Fascist 
renewal, look again towarde resuming their historical function of unification. That is 
why this new Italy dhas invited yow here. More than once in the past, in periods of fear- 
ful crises, world’s civilisation has been saved b¥ the co-operation of the Orient and Rome. 
In to-day'scrisis of the whole system of the instittttien, the ideas of which are soulless 
and which paralyse mankind, we hope to resume the old tradition of our constructive 
to-operation, "' 
* 
. After Signor Mussolini’s speech, the President of the Congress and 
three delegates, a Persian, an Arab and an Indian, spoke reciprocating the 
sympathy expressed by the Il'Duce. Before dispersing, the Congress 
decided: to establish a permanent Bureau in Rome and continue useful 
work for Asia. Mr. Amiya Sarkar, an Indian student, Madame Suzanne 
Liao, a Chinese lady, were appointed Joint Secretaries of the Bureau. 
Simultaneously with the Asiatic Students’ Congress the Third Conven- 
tion of the Indian students abroad was held, about 100 students attending. 
Mr. Subhaschandra Bose was unanimously elected President. His 
Excellency De Stefani for the Rector welcomed the Indian students. 
Many useful resolutions affecting Indian students’ welfare were adopted. 
The convention decided to reorganise the central office of the Federation 
and the office was shifted from London to Vienna. 


Education in Germany 


In the Berlin University education will be reserved for a chosen 
section of the youth in future according to the regulations which have 
recently been issued by the Government in order to prevent overcrowding 
of the schools next year. Only 15,000 will be admitted to the Universities, 
in the propertion of ten men to one girl. Candidates will be selected 
according to mental and bodily maturity, moral character and national 
reliability, The nufnber contracts with the average of 28,000 annually 
sinee 1926, but will be further gradually reduced. 


Dacca University 


His Excellency the Chancellor of the Dacca University has re-appoint- 
ed Prof. G. H, Langley as Vice-Chancellor of the University for a further 
period of six months from January 1 to June 80, 1984. 


Education for Women 


$ 
Presiding at the seventh All-India Women's Conference, held in Town 
Hall, Calcutta, during the last Christmas week, Lady Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore said : 


“ One of the most important questions is what should be the type of education for 
women. I think there can be no two opinions now as to the unsuitability of the existing 
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scheme of studies to tbe neek, of girl students. It svas meant really for boys and is®now- 
becoming out cf date even fog them. , It is more so for girls. It may be all righ} for 
some girls, who want to seek employment as teachers in schools, but fer the majorj«y of 
them a line adapted to their particular needs mustebe chglked out, so that they may be 
able to complete their studies in a shorter period and may acquire knowledge which 
may be of use to them ein their domestic life an& *in theebringing up of their 
children. : n 

* T wish to say now a werd about anoeher type of institutions needed for the major- 
ity of girls, whose ,circumstances require that they should aim at nothing more ‘than 
elementary education, coupled with a training in some useful hardicrafts. . 

‘ Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with the idea of adding to their 
accomplishments, but the increasing struggle eof life clearly shows that the time is not 
far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to be their own bread- 
winners, and when marriage will no longer be considered as the only career 
for girls.” a 
e 

. g R OE: ; 

A number of resolutions for popularising educatiôn among Indian 
women, exhorting tho Government and other publie institutions to adopt 
measures So as make primary edycation,free and compulsory for girls along 
with boys, as well as compulsory physical instruction, were passed at the 
Conference in which Mrs. Sarojini Naidu took an active part. e 


All-India Educational Conference . 


“An air of unreality is found in our universities as in our schools. 
They represent nothing—not even the culture of the localities in which 
they are situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals 
and, therefore, leave no impress on the lives of their pupils.” * . 

This observation was made by Sir Ross Maswood, Vice-Chancellor 
of Aligarh University, in the course of his presidential address at the ninth 
session of the All-India Educational Conference held at Karachi during the 
last Christmas week. The Conference was attended by a large number of 
delegates from all parts of India. 


“ he universities," Sir Ross said, “ have remained impervious to the pulsating life 
that surrounds them and have, for that reason, contributed nothing of value towards the 
solution of the many intricate problems with which our people are to-day faced. They 
remain hollow copies of a foreign model and are themselves shyly conscious of this fact. 


‘‘ Our young men regard them as so many windows from where tickets are issued in 
the form of degrees, which they imagine will enable them to start on bheir bread-earning 
journey. m" M 

“ In the new India that is now slowly coming into being all this must be changed. 

- The universities must be brought into close contact with the harsh realities of life and 
their present seclusion ended once and for all." 


Sir Ross made a strong plea in favour of using the main’ vernaculars 
in India as the media of instruction in schools and colleges, provided, at 
the same time, they made the study of the English fanguage compulsory. 
India, he said, could never be free in the real sense of the term as long as 
she allowed the full power of expression inherent in her own languages to 
be cramped by the weight of a language that she could never treat as her 
own. Dealing with the education of girls, Sir Ross said: 


'* We are making the same mistake in the education of our girls? which we are now 
trying so hard to remedy in the case of our boys. Let us avoid fhis wa 
and lay down a scheme of education for our girls, which, while strengthe 
and economic life of our people, will also prove more soul.satisfying than 
have hitherto followed so placidly. 


“ Denationalisation in the young men of the country is bad enough, but if ib spreads 
to its young women, it will become a fatal disease. We can, with advantage, study the 
system of women's education prevalent in Europe and Japan and evolve a system which 
while representing a compromise between the two views, will itself possess great elasti- 
city and be capable of easy modification to suit the varying needs of the different groups 
in india. 
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- Sir Ross suggested the creation of a fund from which every year help 
should be given to teachers who desired to*visit f4rvign couatries with the 
obj&et of improving their knowledge of educational, methods. If a sum of 
Rs. 6,000 was collected eVery year, one.teacher could easily spend twelve 
months outside India. A fésolution was also passe@ to eonsider the advis- 
ability of establishing an All-India Teaohers' Registration Council on the 
lines on which such councils were run in England. Other resolutions were 
passed urgirtg the Government to make the service,condibions of teachers 
in aided schools or in schools maintained by local bodies secure. 

Principal P. Seshadri weleom$d the proposede revival of a Central 
Advisory Board of Education at the headquarters of the Government of 
India and the appointment of a veteran educationalist like Sir George 
Anderson, late Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, as Educational 
Commissionar to guide the deliberations of the Board. Education was too 
important a subject to be handed over to the provinces withoub any co- 


ordination at the centre. : ‘ 


Universitjes and Unemployment ° 


The criticism against universities in some of the recent convocation 
addresses appears to have led Prof. Amaranatha Jha of Allahabad University 
to,select ‘ Indian Universities and their Critics’ as the subject of a lecture, 
which he delivered on January 8, last, at Allahabad under the auspices of 
the University Union before a packed house of the staff and the students 
of the university. 


In the course of his interesting lecture, Prof. Jha said thet during recent months a’ 
good deal of adverse criticism against universities had been made, not only in this country 
but in Great Britain and America also, Over-production of graduates was a complaint, 
which had received attention recently in Germany. The question must be one of great 
importance in this country because almost all the convocation addresses delivered during 
the present academic year had drawn attention to the various defects and failings of the 
Indian universities. Prof. Jha said thet those defects were not specially applicable to 
the Indian universities alone ; they applied to universities generally both in the West 
and in this country. The war and the disillusionment of peace had produced in thinking 
men an attitude of doubt, disillusionment and despair. Ancient institutions were held to 
be responsible for all the major ills of the world and an attempt was being made to 
remould the entire scheme of things mainly by destroying ancient institutions. The uni- 
yersities as a very ancient institution naturally came in for their share of criticism and 
abuse. 

What should bethe ideals of a university ? Should it im at the creation and 
spread of knowledge, the propagation of truth, the purification of the national taste, or 
should it rather aim at equipping young men for particular pursuits and vocations ? In 
other words, should the pursuit of knowledge be put in the first place or should it occupy 
3 position next in importance to its success interpreted in terms of wealth ? 


Turning to the Indian universities In particular the speaker mentioned that the 
main charge brought sgeinst them was that there was a good deal of wastage. That 
was a statement made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in his Allahabad convocation address. 
A week or so earlier Sir P. C. Ray had complained that the universities drove men to re- 
volt. Which of these eminent men was correct ? Again Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru spoke 
of the call of hunger as being more insistent than the call of culture. Sir P. 8. Siva- 
swamy Aiyer on the other hand regarded a university as having failed in the discharge of 
its functions if it did not imbue its students with the elements of a liberal culture. Once 
again which of these was to be accepted as a guide ? asked the lecturer. So far as 
vocational trainifg was concerned some of the American universities were granting 
degrees in subjects lake hotel management, cookery, business leadership, but had the 
demon of unemployment been driven out of America ? At Allahabad there were degrees ~ 
in law, commerce and agriculture but even those people trained for the vocations were not 
able toearn a living. The remedy did not lie in the hands of universities. The main 
industry of the land, agriculture, was languishing because of the fragmentation of the 
land and the unwillingness of the landlord to employ skilled labour. The other indus- 
tries were either not controlled by Indian capital or Indian capitalists or were unable or 
unwilling to pay commerce graduates handsomely. 


Referring to the Allahabad University in particular, Prof. Jha said that a very 
grave defect was the too short period of residence at the university, the inadequacy of 
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arrangement fot ron R E the insufficient stock of bogks in the glibrary ' 
and the employment of a forei»eongue as the medium of instruction, Thoge weze real 
defects and handicaps. ‘She universities looked ta the Government and to the publie for 
support and assistance in an effort to Svercome those defects. 

Prof. Amaranatha Jéa céncluded by saying that the univers&ies were right in being 
different from life but they would be committing a fatal mistake in being indifferent to 
it. Side by side with the imparting of lib@ral education some attempt should alsa be 
made to provide opportunities for training for some vocation but if the stydents that go 
out of the universities were able to bring order where there was disruption, harmony 
where there was discord and culture where os was rudeness, the universities would 
have amply justified their existence. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu on Ideals of Student-life 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu addressed a students’ gathering on January 1, * 
1984, atte Albert Hall, Caleutta, on the ideals of studeént-life when she 


said, among other things: r 


eee YOu who are young and whose spirit therefore is ‘quick, you 
who dream splendid dreams, may find it paradoxical to receive tke advice 
that you should not merely be splendid but should also be commonplace, * 
for it requires, I think, a greater measuee of authentic heroism to be 
aithful, day after day, in fulfilling the drudgery of labour of our daily 
jife than to sacrifice life on the actual battle-field with the blowing ‘of 
a and flying of coloured flags...... * 


M Last of all, the students should realise that their first* duty js 
to study, not to teach. Mahamed, the great Prophet of Islam, said two 
marvellous things. I want you, young patriots, to remember those. One 
is ‘Seek ye knowledge from the cradle to the grave’ and the other 


"The ink of a Scholar is more precious than the blood of a 
martyr.’ 


Applied Psychology as Guide to Career 


Presiding over the Applied Psychology Section of the twenty-first 
session of the Indian Science Congress held early in January, Mr. 
Manmathanath Banerjee emphasised the necessity of utilising psychologi- 
cal research for what is known as Vocational guidance for the adolescent 
due to the lack of which ‘ there is enormous waste of human material 
resulting in avoidable unemployment, economic deterioration ‘and political 
unrest.’ He therefore urged that a thorough mental survey of the youth of 
the country should be made after determining the number that the 
different professions and industries could support and th#t universities 
should frame regulations requiring appointment in every schgol of a 
medical man and a psychologist thoroughly traüfed in Experimental 
Psychology to conduct periodical examination of the psychological and 
mental health and personality of every scholar with a view to formulating 
remedial measyres. 
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. ‘+ Ourselves. . ° 


. e ? 
. [ I. Inspector ef Colleges; II. Appointment of Fellows; Vil. Earthquake 
Disaster? IV. Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee ; V. Annual, Meetifig of the Senate; 
VI. Teachers, Training Department; VII. Affiliation in Zoology; VIII. Some 
changes in Regulations; IX. Governgnent Notifications. ] 


I. INSPECTOR or COLLEGES. 


e 
Dr. Harendeacoomar Mookerfee, M.A., Ph.D., bas been re- 
appointed Inspector of Colleges for a further period of one year with 
effect from 30th e January, 1934. Dg Mookerjee has served the 
University with conspicuous ability and dewotion and his re-appoint- 
ment wf be hailed by all who are interested in the progress of Uni- 
versity education in the province. 


s * * E c 


II. APPOINTMENT oF FELLOWS. 


Dr. Herambachandra Maitra and Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
have been re-elected Fellows of the University by the Faculty of 
Arts. The Faculty of Science has elected Rai Bahadur Jnanchandra 
Ghosh as a Fellow in place of the late Mr. Hemchandra Dasgupta. 
Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, who has been a Fellow of the University 
for the last fifteen years, has also been re-elected a Fellow by the 
Registered Graduates. In none of these cases was there any contest. 
The Faculty of Medicine also was called upon to elect a Fellow and 
two names were proposed, viz., those of Dr. M. N. Bose, the sitting 
member and Dr. Birendranath Ghose, the latter being successful. 
Mr. Johan Van Manen has been re-appointed a Fellow by His 
Excellency, the Chancellor. 

We extend our cordial congratulations to the Members. 


° x + * 
e 
IIT. EARTHQUAKE DISASTER. 


We desire to associate ourselves whole-heartedly with the 
following resolution which has been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate in connection with the havoc caused by the recent earth- 
quake in Nofih Bihar. On occasions like this .al! differences are 
forgotten and hufnan efforts unite in alleviating the sufferings of those 
who have been affected by the disaster. Thousands have lost their 
lives and those whose lives have been spared have been deprived of 
their earthly belongings, ; numerous are the cases where persons have 
been rendered homeless and penniless. The resolution which was 
approved by the Senate on 27th January runs as follows: 


** The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate record their profound sense 
of sorrow at the appalling loss of life and property occasioned by the 
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recent earthquake’ in {orth Bihar ‘and other parts of India,and-~ 
express their déep sympatħy=with the sufferers. - 


* They.invite the heads *of all schools and colleges within the 
jurisdiction of the- Uxfiversity to co-operate’ in the “task of alleviating 
the hardships and miseries caused* hy the disaster, and suggest that 
each institution should take steps at once to raise ‘fynds from among 
the students and teachers for relief of the sufferers, and otherwise 
assist in relief operations in the stricken areas. With a view to 
co-ordinating relief work, it is suggested that the funds raised may be 
remitted to some Central Organisation such as the Viceroy’s National 
Fund or the Mayor's Earth§ugke Relief Fund or the Bihar Provincial * 
Relief Fund. ° : 


“The University will be prepared to° consider favourably, for 
purposes of admission to the University examinations, cases of students 
engaging in actual relief work in the afflicted areas through accredited 
agencies, whose percentage of attendance at lectures or practical work ° 
may be thereby affected. Such students, before proceeding to engage 
in such work, should previously obtain the approval of the heads af 
their institutions, who will immediately report the names of the 
students with particulars to the Registrar; and at the time of applying 
later for condonation of consequent defficiency in attendarfce they 
should forward, along with the applications, certificates from the 
heads of the institutions concerned to the effect that the defficiency was 
due to their actual participation in relief work." 


= * * 
IV. Sm RAJENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE. 


In our last issue we announced the resignation of Sir Rajendranath 
Mookerjee of his membership of the Senate. His Excellency the 
Chancellor has since been pleased to nominate Sir Rajendra as an 
honorary fellow for life in recognition of his distinguished services. 
It is in the fitness of things that this honour should be cofiferred on 
Sir Rajendra at the close of his active connection with this University. 


x * Li 
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V. ANNUAL MERTING OF THE SENATE. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Senate held on 27th January four 


representatives were elected to the Syndicate for the current year. 
They were Mr. B. M. Sen, Principal, Presidency Gollege, Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Principal, Scottish Church * College, Mr. 
Charuchandra Biswasand Dr. Susilkumar Mukherjee. There were six 
candidates in all, the other two being Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, Priwcipal, 
Sanskrit College, and Shams-ul-Ulama Khan Bahadur Hedayat 
Hossain, Principal, Calcutta Madrassah. 

The Senate also elected the various Faculties and several 
important Boards and committees at this meeting. 
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:* . VI. TEACHERS’ TRAINING Dy ARTMENT, 


The Syndicate haye appointed ¢ a committee. to eonsider the 
possibility of ceating a Teachers’ Training’ Department directly 
under the University, which could provide'facilities for students pre- 
paring for-the B..T. Degree and also arrange for special courses of 
lectures which might be of practical help to teachers of secondary 
schools. It will be recalled a eproposal for the establishment of a 
second Teachers’ Training College in the city was recently turned 
down by Government mainly on the ground that Government were 
not satisfied that the institution would be fh a position to maintain the 
necessary standafd. At the same “time it was pointed out by Govern- 
ment that they recognised the urgent need of a more adequate supply 
of trained teachers for the province and they expressed their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the University in the event of the latter 
formulating any scheme in this connection. We trust it will be pos- 
sible for the committee to draw up a report on the basis of which both 
the University and Government may unite in satisfactorily meeting 
one of the most pressing educational! needs of the province. 

The Committee consists of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, Principal J. R. "Banerjea, Dr. W. S8. 
Urquhart, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Professor Pramathanath Benerjea, 
Rai Bahadur Khagendranath Mitra, Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, the 
University Inspector of Colleges and the Principal, David Hare 
Training College. 


* E" oO» 
VIIL. AFFILIATION IN ZOOLOGY. 


On the recommendation of the Syndicate the Senate have 
approved of the proposal that Scottish Church College, Calcutta, 
should be affiliated in Zoology up to the I.Sc. standard from the 
commencement of the ensuing session, subject to the final sanction 
of Government. This`is for the first time that a college is being aff- 
liated in this subject for the Intermediate examination. Facilities at 
present exist in the University for the teaching of Zoology for the 
B.Sc. and M.Sc. examinations but the absence of any arrangement at 
the Intermediate stage has long been regarded as unsatisfactory. The 
authorities of Scottish Church College are to be congratulated on the 
step they have taken which will go a long way in fostering the study 
of Zoology in this University. 

° 4 * e 
: ! 


VIII. Some CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS. 


The Senate have accepted the recommendation of the Syndicate 
to add Hindi to the list of languages mentioned in Group A (1), Sec- 
tion 6, Sub-sections 8 and 4 of Chapter XXXII of the Regulations, 
which deals with the requirements for the B.A. Examination. Some 
years ago the University decided to treat Bengali and Urdu as major 
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languages for the’ B., ! € "m " They are treated 84 mye" 
nd 


ordinary pass sùbject a hree papers allotted to them. Caftdi- 
dates offering any suth mie ge are not allbwed to take the Verng- 
cular paper, in lieh ofewhfch a special paper "i$ set éor them dealing 
with History of Language and. History of Literature. It has now 
been decided to treat Hindi in a similar manner. . . 


The Senate have also decided to approve of, new regulations for 
an examination for a4Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and Sur gery. 
We trust it would be possible for the Medical Colleges to provide for 
necessary teaching facilities so that our advanced students in Medicine 
may not have to travel abroadefor oktaining a Diploma in Ophthalmic ° 
Medicine and Surgery. 


The Regulations are being Submitted to Governuent for approval. 


* TEL. * * 
* 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 

(a) Recruitment for the post of Imperial Entomologist and for the 
post of Imperial Agricultural Chenust at the Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research, viis 


+ 


1. A candidate must, if —' attend at such place as may be 
appointed for personal interview. Phe Public Service Commission do 
not defray the travelling or other expenses of candidates summoned for 
interview. They will, however, contribute towards those expenses 
at & rate corresponding to the amount of the intermediate railway 
fare from the candidate’s place of residence to the place of interview 
and back. 


2. A candidate must deposit a fee of Rs. 7-8-0 under the 
Account Head ‘‘XXVI—Miscellaneous Department—Miscellaneous— 
Examination Fee’’ into a Government Treasury and forward the 
treasury receipt to the Secretary, Public Service Commission, with 
his application. No claim for the refund of this fee will be 
entertained. ; 


3. A candidate may send copies of three, ut not more than 
three, testimonials from persons intimately acquainted with his work 
and character and must also give the names and address of three 
persons in India to whom reference can be made. 


4. (a) No recommendations should be forwarded to the Commis- 
sion except from persons who are. acquainted with a canflidate's work 
or from persons who give certificates of character in*accordance with 
the terms of official regulations or announcements. 


(b) No recommendations ofany kind should be sent by or 
on behalf of any candidate to any individual Member of the 
Commission. 


Any violation of these rules may operate to the candidate’s dis- 
advan tage. 
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> a "$. Candidates must be British subjScts for subjects of a State 
in e[ndia, They must be in sound Dose health, dhd, if selected, 
will be required before apfointmenty to satisfy a medical board ap- 
pointed by the Government of India. Geverament servants may 
apply for either post. A subjeet of.a State, in India cannot be ap- 
pointed unless he pbtains a declaration under Section 96A of the 
Government of Irfdia Act. š : 


6. A candidate for the post of Entomologist must— 


(a) have an Honours degree, or its equivalent, in Zoology; 

(b) have specialised in Entomology ;, 

(c) have proved his ability fer carrying out research on entomo- 
logical problems ; and 

(d) have experience in Applied Entomology. 


a * e 
8. A candidate for the post of Chemist must— 


*  , (a) have a degree in Chemistry ; 
(b) have proved his ability to carry out research on agricultural 
problems. 


The following are also desirable :— 


(c) Experience of tropical and sub-tropical agricultural conditions 
and . 


(d) original research on soil chemistry. 


9. (a) If a person not already in permanent Government service is 
appointed to either post, his pay will be on the scale Rs. 275—300 
(probationary period)—~325—25—650 (Efficiency Bar)—35--1,000, 
plus Special Pay of Rs. 150 per month plus Overseas Pay, if of 
non-Asiatic domicile. This pay will not be subject to the emergency 
cut. Ifa candidate is over 30 years of age at the date of his appoint- 
ment, he may, if he has special qualifications and experience, be 
allowed an initial pay equivalent to such pay as he would draw if he had 


been drawing pay in the scale mentioned above at the rate of Rs. 400 
per monthon his 30th birthday. 


(b) If an officer in permanent Government service, other than 
the Indian Agricultural Service, is appointed, his pay will be fixed 
with regard to the substantive pay which he was drawing at the time 
of appointment. e 


(c) If an officer of the Indian Agricultural Service is appointed, 
he will be given the pay to which he is entitled in the time-scale for 
that service, with additional pay on the scale Rs. 200—50—400, but 
the first increment in this scale will not be given until the officer has 
completed 15 years’ service under Government, and his pay will be 
subject to the emergency cut as long as it lasts. 


10. Free quarters will not be provided. Ifa person not already 
in Gowernment service is appointed, he will be eligible to subscribe to 
the General Provident Fund during his probation, and, if confirmed, 
will be permitted to subscribe to the contributory Provident Fund 
(India), with retrospective effect from the date of his appointment. 


If an officer already in permanent pensionable service is appointed, he 
will retain his pensionable status. 
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11. The posts are|per nent ; but ‘appointmehts to them E bes * 
on probation ffr two ye x 
12. Applications*must reayh the Se&retamy, Public Service Com- 
mission, Metcalfé Houses Delhi, before 94the Januawy, 1934. A candi- 
date who desires to have his application acknowledged must post it 
; Acknowledgment Due.* . 


. 
* * * 
+ 


(b) Indian Civil Service 
& 
9 
OPEN OOMPETITION or 1984 . 


An Open Competitive Examination for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service will be held in London in 1934. The viva voce test 
will take place in July, the written examination in Section B*subjects , 
will begin on the 25th July, and that in Section A subjects on the 
ist August. 

The number of persons to be selected at this examination has ntf 
yet been decided. 

No person will be admitted to compete from whom the Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, has not received, on or before tHe 
8th May, 1934, an application on the prescribed form, a copy of which 
is sent herewith. No allegation that an Application Form or a letter 
respecting such Form has been lost or delayed in the post will be. 
considered by the Commissioners unless the person making such 
allegation produces a Post Office Certificate of Posting. Candidates 
who delay their applications until the last days will do so 
at their own risk. A fee of £2, being an instalment of the prescribed 
fee of £8, must accompany the Application Form ; this instalment is 
not returnable in any circumstances. 

Acknowledgments of such Application Forms are sent, and any 
candidate who has filled up and returned the printed ‘Application 
Form but has not received an acknowledgment of it within four 
complete days should at once write to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1. , Failure to 
comply with this provision will deprive the ic of any claim to 
consideration. 

The Time Table of the written part of the examination will 
probably be posted towards the end of June to the address given on 
the Form of Application, and will contain instructions as to the time 
and place at which candidates are to attend. Candidates will be 
notified at the same time of the date and place fixed for their viva voce 
test and of the manner in which the balance (£€) of the prescribed 
fee of £8 is to be paid. 


NOTE, x 


If Open Competitive Examinations for the following services, viz. :— 
Ceylon Civil Service; 


Junior Grade of the Administrative Class in the Home Civil Service; 
phould be held in 1934 concurrently with the Open Competitive Examination for the Indian 


. Neo 
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m ivil Service, candidatesgluly eligible $&n respect of agdisetc., gvill be“idmitted to compete for 
twé or all three of thes2 Services, subject to theepllowi S econditiong — 


t3) Every successful candidate who may have fen adufitted to compete for either the 
Indian or the Ceylon Service (or Soth), as well as fy the Home" Service, will be called upon 
to declare, immediately after the angouncement of the resulteof the competitions, whether 
he prefers his name to rein on the list of candidates for the Indiau “or Ceylon Service or 
on the list of candidates for the Home Service, * “s 


The name of any candidate who fails to declare his choice when „called npon to do so 
will be removed from the*list of candidates for the Home Service. 


(2) Every successful candidate who may have been admitted to compete for both the 
Indian and Ceylon Services will be called uffon to declare, immediately after the announce- 
ment of the result of the competitions, whether he prefers his name to remain on the list of 
candidates for the Ceylon Service. 


The name of any candidate who fails to declare his @hoice when called upon to do so 
* will be removed from the list of candidates forethe Ceylon Service. 


(8) All declarations of choice are irrevocable. 


(4) Candidates for all three or anyetwo of the aboye mentioned services will be required 
to pay a canso¥dated fee 8f £8, of which £2 will be payable on application for permission to 
attend the examination and the balance (£6) on admussiow to the examination, 

€ 





+ 


e REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


The follqwing Regulations, made by the Secretary of State for India 
* in Council, are liable to alteration from year to year. 


l. An Examination for admission to the Indian Civil Service, 
‘open to all qualified persons, will be held in London in July and 
August of each year for such number of appointments to that Service 
as the Secretary of State may on each occasion determine. The date 
of the Examination will be announced beforehand by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 


2. A candidate must be a male and either :— 


(a) A British subject whose father (if alive) is a British subject 
or a subject* of a State in India, or (if dead) was at the time of his 
death either a British subject or a subject of a State in India or a per- 
son in the permanent service of the Crown or a person who had retired 
from that service ; or 


(b) a ruler or @ subject of a State in India in respect of whom 
the Governor General in Council has made a declaration under Section 
96A of the Government of India Act. 


Provided that in the case of a male British subject the require- 
menís of this rule may be waived by the Secretary of State in Council 
if he is satisfied that their observance would occasion exceptional hard- 
ship and the Cangidate is so closely connected by ancestry or upbring- 
ing with His Majesty's dominions as to justify special treatment. 


9.« A candidate must have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
must not have attained the age of twenty-four on the first day of 
August of the year in which the examination is held. 


4. A candidate who is a Native of India must obtain a certificate 
of age and nationality issued in accordance with such instructions as 


1934] 
the Governor cod, de 
and signed, should he b 


to the Goyernment of the 
Division within-whith lis family resides dr' should he reside in a 
Native State, by the hgphest Political Officer accredited to the State 
in which his family resides, . . 






ent in British India, by the Secretary 


5. A candidate must be free from disease, constitutional affec- 
tion, or bodily infirmity, unfitting hinf, or likely to unfit him, for the 
Indian Civil Service. 


6. A candidate shall *sątisfy the Civil Servis Commissioners 
that his character is such as to quafify him for employment in the 
Indian Civil Service. E 


7. No person who, in*a previous year, accepted the offer of a 
nomination as a selected candidate for the Indian Civil Service and 
subsequently resigned his position as a Selected Candidate, wile be 
admitted to the examination. ° 


8. Should the evidence upon the above points be prima facte 
satisfactory to the Civil Service Commissioners, the candidate, on 
payment of the prescribed fee, will be admitted to the Examination. 
The Commissioners may, however, in their discretion, at any time 
prior to the grant of their Certificate of Qualification, institute such 
further inquiries as they may deem necessary; and 1f the result of 
such inquiries in the case of any Candidate should be unsatisfactory 
to them in any of the above respects he will be ineligible for admission 
to the Indian Civil Service, and, if already selected, will be removed 
from the position of a Probationer. 


* * * 


(c) Examination for Auditor's Certificates. 


In pursuance of Rule 29 of the Auditor’s Certificates Rules, 1982, 
it is hereby notified for general information that the First Examina- 
tion under the said rules will be held on the 19th, 20th; 22nd and 
23rd March, 1934, at 2 P.w. every day. The examination will be held 
at each of the following centres at which sufficient candidates present 
themselves for examination : — 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. š 
Rangoon. 

Labore. 

Bangalore and 

Delhi. 


Dum 


Additional centres may be appointed should circumstances render 
such a course desirable. 


rovince, or he Commissioner of the. 
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es 9. Applicatiofis for admission to thy ex mindtion are required 
to lag mage on the prescribed form, copi hich maf be obtained 
from the Secretary to the Goternment Pf India m the Department of 
“Commerce, New ljelhi. *Mvery-such applicatéon together “with a fee 
of Rs. 30 and the necessary certificates, must, be sent so as to reach 


the Government of India not later than the 15th of J anuary, 1934. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS sa 


By Sır HASSAN SUHRAWARDY, KT., 
0.B.E., LL.D., (LOND.), M.D., F.R.C.8., D.P.H. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONVOCATION, 


HE pleasant duty of addressing the annual Convocation and of 

greeting our new graduates has again devolved on me. I rejoice 

to be able to extend a hearty welcome to s of you once again in 
this Hall. 

Before passing in brief review the work of the University during 

the past academic year, I must refer to the losses sustained by us 


due to death, retirement and resignation. 


Obituary. 


One of our late Chancellors, Lord Chelmsford, passed away last 
April. It was during the Viceroyalty of this great friend of India 
that the Calcutta University Commission came out and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitutional Reforms were inaugurated, * He was the 
last Viceroy Chancellor of this University. 

Death has also removed from our midst one of the oldest Kellows 
of the University, who after serving as an active member of the 
Senate from 1887 for nearly 18 years, became an Honorary Fellow 
for life under Lord Curzon's University Act of 1904. The eldest son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif, C.I.E., the accredited leader of the 


wife" 
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i RM of his tifae, Nawab A. F. M Abflur hain inherited 


Ed 


frorfshis father a position, character an f virt which Ve put to great 
eusen He was a man of niany- “sided activities pnd he possessed energy, 
tact and power of work in a wonder! measure. On this occasion I 
recall in affectiondte memory his many acts of "kindness to me, not only 
a -kinsman, bat asa member of the Mustim community whose 

anda he served with ability amd devotion. ‘ 

I have also to mourn the death of one of the generous benefactors 
, of our University, Srimati Sailasuta Dewi, founder of the Radhika 
" Mohan endowment of Hs. 1°50,008 for the development of Applied 
Science and Scientific Tadusiry and Education among the Bengali 
Brahmins. « j j 

I have also to refer to the death of ‘Sir Bipin Krishna Bose, 
SEE E.,late Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University and one of 
our earliest graduates. It will be ungratefgl if I do not mention his 
generous assigtance to this University at a time of great financial 
distress. Though the amount of the donation was not large, we 
appreciate the spontaneous spirit of help and genuine anxiety displayed 
by him for the welfare of his Alma Mater. 


we elicitations. 


Now I pass onto the pleasant duty of offering felicitations to 
those among us who during the past year have been recipients of 
honours and distinction. 

The title of Shams-ul-ulema has been conferred on Moulvi Md. 
Haider, an Arabic scholar, who has just retired from the teaching staff 
of our University. The title of Khan Bahadur has been conferred on 
Agha Mirza Md. Kazim Shirazi, a Fellow of our University and a 
member of the teaching staff of our Post-Graduate Department since 
its inception. The fitle of Rai Bahadur has been conferred on Mr. 
Narendra Nath Sen who for 24 years has served the University and for 
the last 8 years carried out the onerous duty of Controller of Examina- 
tions in a most praiseworthy manner. Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, 
K C.I.B., K.C.V.O., resigned his Fellowship after 25 years of active 
service and during this period, in spite of the heavy demand on his 
time, he cheerfully served the cause of education. The degree of D.Sc. 
( Engineering), honoris causa, had been conferred on him in 1981 and 
His Excellency has been pleased to appoint him an Honorary Fellow 
of the University. for life. 

I am grateful to His Excellency for having in this manner recog- 
nised scholarship, competence, integrity of character and long service, 


' : l / 
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appreciation will inspre others to pllow 
e 





and I feel His IXcelleney't 
the example sef by these gefüiNmen. e 

I also soffer my warm ongratulationg to the Members ofthe. 
Senate on whom the KingsEmperpr has been pleased to confer honours: 
Sir Kedarnath Das, Prineipal, Carmichael Medical College ; Lt.ol. 
W. L. Harnett, C.I.E*, I.M.S., Professor of Surgery in the Medj 
College of Bengal ; Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart, C.I.E., I.M.8., Director 
of the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health Itis a 


matter of special gratificatien to me that all of them are members of : 


my profession and colleagues, to whose support and eo-operation I owe 
much as Dean of the Faculty of Medicine’ during the three terms I 


have had the honour to occupy*that position." : 


Changes in Curriculum and Kegulations. 


Several important changes in our curriculum of studies have been 
made during the year under review. A set of new regulations for the 
proposed ‘* Diploma in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery ’’ have beeh 
passed by the Senate and are now being examined by the Government 
of Bengal. These regulations will provide for post-graduate study and 
research in ophthalmology. We have already instituted the degree of 
Doctor of Science in Public Health which has received the approval of 
the Government. The regulations for the degrees of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, Master of Surgery and Master of Obstetrics are now being revised 
by a Committee of the Syndicate. It is intended to bring these regu- 
lations in line with the latest regulations obtaiming in British Univer- 
sities on the subject. ‘ 

The question of the institution of a Diploma in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry is also engaging our attention. 

The syllabus of study in Pali for the Matriculation, Intermediate 

and the B.A. Examinations has been thoroughly révised and the saine 
for Arabic, Persian and Urdu is engaging our attention. 

We have already French and German in our curriculum and 
special attention is being given to the teaching of Modern European 
Languages. The Consul-Generalfor Germany has expressed to me his 
interest in our activities and has,offered to secure for fis the services of 
German scholars under favourable terms. 

As a result of my discussions with Signor Gino Scarpa, the late 
Consul-General for Italy, with a view to cultural and academic recipro- 
city, Italian has been included in the list of languages for the Matricu- 
lation, Intermediate and B.A. Examinations. The Italian Government 
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has "ifered two special scholarships for thf encouragement of the study 
of the language. . e dg / 
* -N Àmong other important ancas In our oprrigulum, Mention may 
- be made of the ‘Regulations for the Degree,of Bachelor of Commerce 
IWONA have been recast in the light’ of past experience. 

A post-graduate Diploma in Spoken English is being awarded for 
- -f the first time this year. I hopeenoré candidates ,will come forward in 
the future to compete for this most useful distinction. 

I have under contemplation the instituéion of a similar Diploma 
for Spoken Arabi and Persian, as ‘I found Indian students sadly lack- 
ing in this direction duriig my visit to the "University of Al.azhar. 

. * 


: Jagattarini Gold Medal. 


"The J agattarini Gold Medal for 10883 was awarded to Mr. Kedar- 
nath Banerjee. This medal is awarded every alternate year to a per- 
son deemed the most eminent for original contributions to Letters or 
Science wuitten in the Bengali language. 


Visitors. 

With a view to strengthening the bond of fellowship between the 
students of India and England the University welcomed a debating 
team of students of British Universities. Arrangements were made 
for a debate in Calcutta on the 1st November last with a team consist- 
ing of students of this University. Itis to be hoped that from now on 
the visit of debating teams to and from British Universities will conti- 
nue with periodic regularity. 

The University was glad to welcome Prof. James Mackintosh, 
K.C., LL.D., Tagore Law Professor for 1932, who delivered a course 
of lectures *' On Some Principles of Roman Law in Modern Practice ”’ 
and Mr. G. Montagu Harris, who delivered his Readership Lectures 
on ‘ The Principles and Organisation of Local Self-government in 
Different Countries and Capitals of the’ World '" and on “ Regional 
Planning in England, U.S.A., and Germany." 

Lhe Girishchandra Ghosh Lecture was delivered for the first time 
during the year under review by Mr. Hemendranath Dasgupta, B.L. | 
The subject of hi$ lecture was the “ Place of Girischandra Ghosh in the 
Modern Bengali Stage and Drama.” 


Researches. 


Research workers of this University have been carrying on our 
tradition for original and valuable contribution and we are glad to note, 
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as will be evidenced by the appendix, that*this year we have been able, 
to keep to the Ad quality.and standard. I congratulate the jnempers 
of our teaching staff’ in the Post- Graduate "Department | in Arts pad , 


Science on their sehidvemept. 
8 
8 B. s 


* Endowments. ; 
" R "~N 


As matters now sind neither the Government nor the University 
are in a position to start igstitutions on new lines for specialised 
training. Under the circumstances® it is'the duty ef a number of 
men of means to come together and combingstheir resources for the 
realisation of this laudable purpese. Bo long ‘as this is not edone, we 
should create facilities for" the training of our young men at, places 


e 


e 
where such training can be secured under favourable conditions. 
* 


Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee's endowment is an example of wliat 
can be done in this direction. In 1982, Dr. Mookerjeg created an 
endowment of Rs. 1,50,000, for awarding scholarships for the practica 
training of young men of the Protestent Indian Christian community 
in a variety of industrial and technical subjects in places outside India. 
He has again endowed this year one lakh of rupees in memory of his 
mother for training in business, apf*ed economics and allied 
subjects. 

I desire to put on record our deep sense of gratitude to Dr. 
Mookerjee for his generous benefactions. We believe his gifts are, 
in one sense, of an unparalleled nature because they emanate from 
one of the Officers of the University itself whe has devoted nine- 
teen years of solid work to its academic progress, and.who now, 
towards the end of his active service as our Inspector of Colleges, 
has placed Rs, 2,50,000 at the disposal of his Alma Mater. 

I have reasons to hope that the munificence of Dr. Harendra 
Coomar Mookerjee has not ended and we may yet expect further help 
from him if only to round off his existing endowments. I earnestly 
hope that the example of sacrifice and service set by Dr. Mookerjee 
will be followed by an Increasing number of our graduates. 

The late Rai Bahadur Biharilal Mitra made a bequest to the 
University of Rs. 4,000 per month for the advancément of Hindu 
female education in Bengal. Mr. Haridas Majumdar has come forward 
with an offer of 50 bighas of land near Dum Dum Aerodrome 
which may be utilised to supplement the aforementioned bequest. 
These generous donors have simply indicated the purpose of-their gift 
but as they have not made any suggestion as to how those purposes 
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J 
maf, be best servegl, the University is ‘drawing up 4 scheme to give 


effect to the Wishes of the donors. s l 

~“ His Excellency's irfspiring speech.on St. ES s Day last year 
has given much food for serious thinking. We ‘also have been 
pondering over tke problem of unemploymen®. Aft a meeting at which 
_ I had the honour ‘to preside, Sir Daniel Hamilton" lectured to the 

niversity on the ‘ Man Standard ' and it is a source of gratification 
to me to acknowledge his generous offer to place at our disposal, for a 
limited period, his property at the Sunderbans in connection with 
the scheme of Agricultural Educason nÓw being formulated by the 
University. I am glad to see in this connection that Sir Daniel him- 
self has already opened an institute at éxoshaba this month. 

The Rashbehari Ghose Professor of Botany, Dr. 8. P. Agharkar, 
has*discussed with me his proposals regarding the introduction of an 
alternative course for imparting a knowledge of practical Botany for 
agricultural purposes. This certainly is a most useful scheme, but 
it will require money to pay for the additional staff which would be 
necessary and I hope some public-spirited persons will come forward 
with endowments for this specific purpose, because the solution of the 
unemployment problem of the Bhadralok class will to a certian extent 
be met by a knowledge of /swmolied Botany to agriculture. 

Endowments have been made for technical training and female 
education, but I would also like to see people to come forward to help 
the cause of physical culture. On several occasions I have emphasised 
the importance of physieal education and in my last address pointed 
out the tuberculosisemenace for the student community. We have 
recently appointed a qualified graduate to organise sports. What- 
ever we nfight do is inadequate in the face of this appalling need 
unless our efforts are supplemented by those of others, and unless 
more money is forthcoming for drawing up a scheme for the protection 
and improvement of the health of our student community. 


Participations in Academic Celebrations. 


During 1933 on the occasion of the laying of the foundation of the 
new University buildings in London by His Majesty the King accom- 
panied by the Queen, I represented my University and was the recipient 
of much favour and kindness at the hands of the London University 
authorities. I highly appreciate the compliment paid to the Calcutta 
University through its Vice-Chancellor. We also sent our congratu- 
lations to the Punjab University on the occasion of the fiftieth ' 
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Anniversary of its foundation: I noh regret thal owrng to "m 
duties I could ‘not personally convey eur warm felicitations. 

15th January ‘of this year, eunder the Chairmanfship of His Excellency, * 
the University participated" in the 150th Anniversary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Our association with this Socfety has been close m 
and of long duration ; we have worked together for the advar€e- 
ment of learning, whith is the motto of our Univer sity, and many of 
our Vice-Chancellors, members of the Senate, and Research workers 
have held important position 1n«that instituiion. : i 


*» 


Need for Second Grade and Training Colleges. 


I am aware that there is a distinct disinclination on the part 9 
of students and their guardians to send their wards to mofussil 
institutions. This is due f^ a variety of causes. First of all many 
of the colleges are located in unhealthy parts of the countfy. Second-, 
ly, the staff of the mofussil colleges are not always as well’ qualifiede 
as those of Calcutta colleges, chiefly because they are not paid as 
well. Moreover, in Calcutta the amenities of life and opportunities 
for supplementing one's income by lucratiwg,private tuition are greater 
and even examinerships are given more lavishly to Calcutta teachers, 
though I have tried my best in the University to rectify to some 
extent this wrong. The grave risks to which immature youths are 
exposed in a large city like Calcutta are too well known to require 
amplification. They are liable to the loss of heglthy exercise, to the 
weakening of family ties, to poor nourishment and town diseases. In 
the mofussil they can get purer air, fresh fruit and vegetables, a 
cheaper supply of milk and therefore I.am very much in favour of 
creating a large number of Second Grade Arts and Science colleges 
in the mofussil, so that young men after passing the Matriculation 
Examination may be able to conduct their studies from their own 
homes or at centres of education within easy reach of their villages. 

In my opinion a good class of High English schools in selected 
areas should have two college classes attached to them. „The cost of 
maintenance of such Second Grade colleges would beereduced to a 
minimum and their efficiency improved, if for the upper classes of 
high schools and the college classes of the Second Grade cofleges 
the same teachers be utilised with a small addition to their salary. 

Still another want is that of properly trained teachers for our 
High English schools. According to the last quinquennial review 
on the 31st March, 1932, there were 1,096 High English schools for 
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boys with 14,259 ‘men teachers, and 6l High" English TT for girls 
with 829 women teaches. Among these 15,088 teachers there weré 
~ only 858 trained men ande women teachers. e The nymbef of graduate 
trained teachers for each High English sehbej was therefore ‘74, i.e., 


a8 teachers for 4 sehbols. The state of affairs revealed by the above 


res is truly deplorable. We have only one affiliated college for 
training men teachers. This can turn out about®65 men every year. 
At Loreto House, which enjoys affiliation up to the Li. T. standard, 
not more than 20 women stydents ate teained every year. The Loreto 
College has applied for affiliation up to the B. T. standard and have 
been allowed to present candtfates for this diploma during the last 
ten years. The authorities of the Scottish Church College, I am glad 


* to be able to state, have submitted proposals for starting B. T. classes 


for women students. I ant, however, doubtful whether they will be 
th a position to meet adequately the demafhid for training which exists 


among our Women students. I might suggest to the Government to 


start tr&ining colleges for our girl graduates at some suitable mofussil 
centres. 

So far as men students are concerned, from figures available in 
the University offices, it appears that every year, about 400 men 
students seek admission into the David Hare Training College of 
whom 60 to 65 are accommodated. ‘This shows that the number of 
trained teachers in our schools can be increased if there be sufficient 
facilities for their training. Here is an opportunity for patriots 
desirous of serving the cause of education. A well-equipped training 
college in North. Bengal and another in Hast Bengal, perhaps at 
Chittagong, would solve the difficulty for the present and afford a 
supply of properly equipped teachers for our High English schools. 


e 2 . ‘ . 
Improvement in University Education. 


I would now like to deal with a question which has been 
engaging my mind for the past few years. What is the purpose of 
our education and in what way can the present system be made to 
harmonis witheits ends ? Formerly almost entire emphasis used to 
be laid on the purely academic side of knowledge. To-day the danger 
is perhaps from the opposite direction and the craze for technical 
efficiency, in some countries at least, is such as to place even the 
culinary proficients amongst the professors of learning. 

During my visits to Europe in 1931 and 1933, I tried to investi- 
gate at close quarters the basic principles of University Educationin the 
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British Isles and on the | Coptinent of. Hurope and T readjust,* my 
mind with regayd to thé Indian’ Educational problems in ‘the light, of 


that experience. I found two different systents of Education. curpant | 


in Europe, one of whieh i$ generally commofi' on tlee Continent and 
the other in the Britisl’ Isles. ‘I. ascertained thats in Continental 
Universities two points were characteristic of the educational system. | 
The first that, with one exception, they impart a professional voca- 
tional training to the ‘majority of their students and the second that 
they do not possess the residential system. "Thé arrangement for 
students to live in hostels as irt thé Gite Universitaire of Paris does 
not come under the categoryeof the residential system in the British 
sense. Continental Universitieg have thé following departments :— 


1. The keglo Faculty, . 

9, Faculty of Law and Politics? 

3. Faculty of M&dicine, ° 
4. Faculty of Economics, P . 
5. Faculty of Engineering ; : 2 . 


the Polytechnies, though usually separate institulions, also provide 
training in the various sections of Engineering. 


I have, so far, not mentioned the Faculty of Philosophy. It is 
often compared with our Post-Graduate Departments in Arts and there- 
fore it is necessary to explain that on the Continent all subjects which 
are not comprised under the five faculties mentioned above, are included 
under that of Philosophy, e.g., Moral Philosophy, Political History, 
Literature, Psychology, Fine Arts, Archaeology, Astronomy and even 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, etc. The exception referred to by 
me consists in the fact that such students as are desirous of devoting 
their life to scholarly research join the Faculty of Philosophy and do 


not participate in what in a narrow sense might be*ermed ‘‘ Profes- . 


sional Education." A point to be noticed is that, as in India, the 
Universities have been producing more graduates than can possibly 
be absorbed by the various vocations. Asa result of this, University 
diploma-holders are employed at a less pay than working men who 
have their wages regulated by organized trade unionse The middle 
classes remain unorganized and have iter se to compete on low 
salaries. We notice a marked tendency on the Continent to reStrict 
the number of.students with relation to estimated future requirements, 
Very recently the new German Government has framed rules reducing 
the number of University students-—a fact which had attracted the 
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atteption of British Educational authorities, some of: whom are 


adydcating similar restriction in Great Britain.* 

We could divide British Universities “into. two groups. The first 
* are similar to Continentdl*centres of higher @lucation and have arrange- 
ments for the, professional trajning of suture lawyers, engineers, 


= medical men, clergymen, etc. Itis worthy of note that in Great 


ain an overproduction of Graduates has not taken place 
because higher education is far more expensive “there than on the 
Continent. s | 

The second group deals with acn-professional education. This is 
due to social and economic factors arising out of the existence of well- 
to-do, middle and «upper clases who cgn afford to educate their sons 
for the sake merely of culture and intellectual attainments. They aim 
abe good general education united with sports and the experience 
of conducting themselve$in social life which fit them for the higher 
éxecutive appointments in.Government ofin the Diplomatic services— 


„Politics, Corhmerce, Finance and Industry. This kind of education 


enables’ the students to think for themselves, to analyse complicated 
situations, to arrive at logical solutions, and to successfully face un- 
expected situations single-handed and alone. 

One cannot help adgiring in these institutions the fact that, 
inspite of great personal liberty accorded to them by tradition, the 
students have to observe a high standard of discipline. A visitor 
to-day is as greatly impressed as Emerson was in his days by the 
sight of '* twelve hundred young men, comprising the most spirited 
of the aristocracy '. being '' locked up every night and the porter at 
each Hall being required to give the name of any belated student.’’ 
The combination of liberby, conducive to the fostering of a sense of 
responsibility and personal dignity, with an enlightened but exigent 
discipline is a feature of English academic life which it should be the 
aim of every educationist to translate to his own country. Another 
remarkable characteristic is the importance laid upon physical culture. 
In my Convocation address of 1931 I had drawn a piteous picture of 
the health of our student community. At the English Universities it 
is not the bespectacled, the narrow-chested and the weak-legged 
student who gej the Honours degrees, but one who has been able to 
balance mental alertness with first-class physical fitness. This is a 
fact She importance of which cannot but be too often reiterated, 
specially by one with medical experience for whom moral and intellec- 
tual capacities are unconditionally linked with a clean, ue and, 
healthy body. 
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Let us now turn to dur Indian University probletns. -Though* our 
educational system is camposed of Faculties which are constituted 
give strictly professiongl education such'as Law, Medicine, Boginfer: 
ing, etc., the largest number of our students are absorbed by the non- 
professional Faculties. _ The vast majority of our B.A., M.A., B. Be. 
and M.Sc. students come neither from èn opulent class nor do t y 
stand a fair chance of 'reaching high executive posts under Government 
or in business and finance. From the latest availaBle figures in the 


University offices it appears that, during the year 1933 there were ° 


under the University of Calautta 1,243 affiliated schools which sent 
out about 20,768 candidates for the Matifeulájion Examination, out of 
whom 13,593 passed. Amongst these, 8,299 took their admission 
into the 60 colleges affiliated to the University. Out of the 1,023 
successful I.Sc. candidates, only 235 took thèir admission in the two 
Medical Colleges and 64 if the one Engineering College. Of thè 


9,809 successful B.A. and B.Sc. students, only 822 hav joined the, 


three Law Colleges affiliated to the University. ‘hese are thé figures 
for a University where the total number of students in the affiliated 
colleges is 80,805, of whom 18,500 reside in Calcutta alone. 
So far as students of pure Arts and§cience subjects, whether of 
the Intermediate or the Degree stages, are concerned, I find that a 
majority of them continue their studies, not because they feel a call, 
but because neither they nor their guardians have thought of anything 
better to do. They follow the lure of the beaten track and drift from 
schools to the Intermediate and thence to thg Degree classes from 
sheer inertia, Such a state of things cannot conduce to the highest 
development of the special gifts of a large number of stutlents and 
this can only be set right by opening up fresh avenues for their acti- 
. vities and giving them a lead and a vocational guidance qnis early 
in life. e 
We are all aware of the restricted chances which exist for our 
graduates. The number of unemployed graduates is yearly increasing 
and this is not solely due to the present crisis. No economic pros- 
perity is likely to absorb all our graduates. I do not know if, in the 
manner of Continental Universities, we will have to limit the number 
of admissions of students, but certainly something should be done for 
picking out the most suitable students for higher and cultural éduca- 
tion. While on the one’ hand those of our students who are not fit 
for cultural education should resolutely set themselves to the task, 
occasionally unpleasant, of learning what has been characterised as 
the mechanical vocations of life, we om our side must be prepared to 
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mneettthem half way by . providing adequate antl officion! faculties for 
vocational training. This I regard as the pem ate problem of 
“the University. e dL i * o 


I do not wish to suggest revolutionary tltanges which would upset 
n, the balance.of our educational life, but, I cannot help*emphasizing the 
for drastic measures to save, Our educational activities in this 

— province from utter ineffectuality. Whether the cost of higher educa- 
tion should be raised or the numbers restricted is a matter for the 

e authorities to decide, but I make bgld to edare criticism by saying that 

the present diffusion of higher education, with the results that it has 

been giving, should be regulated and, if necessary, limited. lI do not 

for a moment mean that the masses of our*province should be deprived 

vof education but I want to make clear the distinction that lies between 

the problem of literacy and that of higher education and culture. 
Demagogic demands for higher education ffr the masses in the present 

stage of our? social development must be counteracted by a sane and 
Well-considered educational policy answering the immediate needs of 

the moment. No less a person than Rabindranath Tagore, who can- 

not be suspected of class prejudices, in his inaugural University lecture 

at which I had the honour o preside, advocated what, in his poetic 
language, he called the narrowing of the meshes in our educational 

net if we really wish to capture a rich booty. In my Convocation 

ertt address of last year I had suggested, and I take the liberty of doing so 
again, that Government should not attach undue importance to exami- 
nation results as essential qualifications for entering service, but insti- 
tute a board where physical fitness, strength of character, personality 
and mental agility might be regarded as tests of proficiency. This 
change in attitude it would be necessary to well advertise in order to 
deter parents from forcing their children to follow an ineffectual aca- 
demic path. In schools, too, I would strongly urge that prizes and 
medals should nof be given only to those who obtain high marks in 
studies and for meek conduct, but marks should also be awarded for 


scouting, sports, debating contests, and games which teach the value 
of team-work. 


e 
Address to Lady Graduates. 


This year I would like to break the tradition by addressing not 
the graduates generally, but the women graduates of our University. 

Calcutta is the birth-place of the earliest educational and social 
reforms ingugurated more than a century ago for the advancement of 
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women. Our University protluced its first women graduates pos 
the first provincial University of India h&d la$d its foundation sto 
In 1883 the Hon'ble Mr. H. J. Reynolds? "one ob my idee" 
congratulated the Univesity beéagise it counted two of your Sex 
amongst its graduates in Arts. In 1933 I had the’ pleasure of admit- | 
ting 140 of you to Degrees in Arts, Science, Teaching and Medicine. 
The number of women candidates ab. the Matriculation Examination 
rose from 116 in 1920, to 847 in 1933. No less th&n 803. of you are 
receiving education at the différent wolleges of Calcutta to-day. You 
are new participating in allebranches of Activijies and it is my earnest 
desire that more of you will help me and future Vice- Chancellors with 
your advice as members of the Senate and the Faculties. 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of western culturé is 
upsetting the old customs and the social ihstitutions of our people, 
the rigours of the purdah aid caste restrictions are disappearing and 
the marriageable age of girls has been raised. I find around me 
unmistakable signs of strengthening of public opjnion in favour of 
widow-remarriage. Your growing social erhancipation has put new 
problems before us, but one thing to my mind is certain, that the 
majority of your sex will find the sphereead activity limited by their 
homes and it is only a few among you who will be seeking employ- 
ment in the public or technical services. Therefore it is imperative 
that your education should be of such a nature as to enable you to 
fulfil your obligations in the home to which such high value is 
attached by Indian tradition. It should be oure bounden duty, now 
that the movement is young, to find useful outlets for yopr intellec- 
tual curiosity. In the light of experience gained in tliis country 
and elsewhere, we have seriously to consider the special kind of 
education which would be best suited for you in conformity. with your 
habits and traditions, the requirements of your he&lth and happiness. 
We could supply you with a new curricula, but we have not the 
means of according to you separate educational institutions as yet. 
Hence it is that we are faced with the Problem of Co-education 
which has so many passionate advocates and antagonists. Co- 
education argues a free association of our young men *and women in 
schools and colleges, which has not yet been permitted in their 
social relations outside the class room. It is stilla plant, of foreign 
growth which has not sufficiently acclimatised itself to its new 
environments, but the time is fast approaching when society is bound 
to sanction a certain amount of freedom of association which will 
undoubtedly develop new social relations between the sexes. In our 
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University, co-edifcation in the Post-Graduate Department is already 
an ‘established fact, though i$ is not a universally M au principle 
~in Whe | stage of graduation except in the Medjcal Colléges. At the 
= High School stage we have in, certain capes adopted the device of 
wn holding girls’ clasges in boys’ idiot in the mornings, a makeshift 
A emcgement which is probably the best during the transition period 
pn, and under the present financial tondition of the founiry. Our young 
men from whom I expect much and whose tact and justice in their 
e domestic relations I so admire, will. I*am sure prove equal to the 
graceful but difficult art of chivalry agd gallantry in the western 
sense of the term.. Thoagh d-education has been adopted by some 
of the colleges, it appears to me that for the, present the real solution 
w would bé to start, as soon as possible, a large number of schools and 
colleges for you and to reiseesome of the high schools for girls to the 

status of colleges. e 

Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult 
tg foresee, there is one perceptible strain in the stream, one un- 
deviated purpose slowly evolving from the present, and that is the 
unshackling of the womanhood of India from the chains of the past. 
Here the aspirations of all communities ought to be one; here the 
claims of elimate, religion and social authority should be foregone in 
the unity of an undivided aim. It is to this future that I invite you 
un to look, to this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to concen- 
trate your efforts. In the future you will play an increasingly 
important part in social life, in progress and the transformation of 
our ideals. You will indeed be the executives of our ideas of health, 
hygiene, social advancement and political development. Such steps 
as we take now will bear fruit in times to come and therefore it is 
the duty of our leaders, men and specially women, amongst whom 
I hope +to see you sopn, to take a forward step with a full sense of 
responsibility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day 

will guide the welfare and happiness of generations to come. 


INDIA'S | FOREIGN TRADE. 
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T a time when economic nationalism appears to be the domi 
LX commercial policy the world over, a study devoted to the foreign a 


trade of any country should be of peculiar significamce. Even to-day, 
the importance of interndtienal* trade, „however restricted, in the e 
economic well-being of a coyntry cannot be gainsaid." And so far as 
India is concerned, I feel that her econófnic * prosperity depends very 
largely upon her foreign trade, and if India were somehow shut out 
from the world market either as consumers of her products or as e 
sources of her requirements of foreign goeds, the general economic 
condition of this country wotild have been very gravely affected. By 
this I do not mean to say that foreign trade is the sine Yua nom of a 
country’s prosperity. The absence of a large and increasinig*® foreign 
trade should not necessarily signify economic backwardness. The 
natural resources of a country may be so varied and abundant, its 
economy may be so planned that it may afford to be comparatively 
indifferent to foreign trade and yet be highly advanced and prosperous. 
The United States of America, until recently, was a well-known 
example. Many European countries had a larger volume of foreign ^ 
trade and indeed a much larger per capita trade, and yet they were 
not half so prosperous as the great American republic. Hence we 
require to be warned against the easy assumptions from mere trade 
figures. But at the same time one has to remember that a country 
with a dense population and limited natural resources must depend 
on a steady and growing foreign trade for its mere existence. Another 
country if it is an international debtor and has toe make largt pay- 
ments abroad, cannot help developing a prosperous foreign trade in 
order to produce a favourable trade balance year after year.  Post- 
War Germany under the burden of Reparations and War-debts was 
confronted with such a grim situation which is not ended yet. India 
has also large foreign obligations to meet and this makes it necessary 
on her part to maintain a favourable balance in her foreign trade. 

Yet so few of us realise that this great dependence upon foreign 
trade is a phenomenon of comparatively recent growth. Hardly 
sixty-five years ago, in the quinquennium 1864-65 to 1868-69 the 
total foreign trade of India in merchandise was valued at eighty-eight 
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may, ^ CDORPB, composed of about thirty-two trores of imports and fifty-six 
brores of exports. f In the pre- War year 1918 34 the E were 183 

crorés and exports 249 cyorese In the year preceding t the depression, 

* 1928-29, the imports of merchandise were valued af 268 crores and 

* exports at 389 crores, that is, a total forfign trade in merchandise 

~n. V&lted at 602 crorgse Compared with the quinquennial average sixty 


PP ion ago, the imports increased over eight- fold; exports over six-fold 
and the total trade nearly seven-fold. e 


lt is interesting to inquire into the main cause of this pheno- 
e menal development. It shoyld be OP vious* that the period we have 
chosen synchronised with an era of injense economic activity in' 
Europe. The progress of ‘mechanical inventions and their application 
to the production of goods in Europe amd, especially, in England 
e incrpased their total quantity, lessened their costs and enlarged their 
effective market range. Industrial Europe required raw materials, 
ard India produced a large variety of them®in abundance. Naturally, 
Indian cottons oil seeds, jute and hides and skins poured into the 
fgctorieseof Europe. 

The exports of Indian commodities placed in the hands of their 
producers a new purchasing power which they utilised for buying 
imported manufactured commodities. No doubt the cheaply produced, 
machine-made articles of the West overwhelmed the ancient Indian 
hand-made goods ; but to some at least the rising demand for raw 

agg materials brought with it added prosperity. Contact with the West, 
and with the Government and the foreign commercial community in 
the country developed new tastes in the people and brought about new 
demands for the satisfaction of which imported goods were necessary. 
The whole ‘system of Government, its policy and actions were also laid 
down in such a way as to encourage the use of imported manu- 
factured commodities. 

By far the mosfepotent cause of the great strides in the develop- 
ment of India's foreign trade was undeniably the revolution in 
methods of transport. The development of steamships brought India 
nearer to Europe. The development of railways in India enabled the 
products grown in the vast interiors to be transported to the great 
ports for shipmeng to. foreign countries, and foreign manufactured 
goods arriving ab the ports to be distributed cheaply and quickly over 
wide infand markets. r 

There is yet another very important factor whose effects upon 
India’s economy and her foreign trade is very often overlooked. I 
mean the cutting of the Suez Canal in 1869. The effect of the opening 
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of the Canal, as measured, in ' mere distance, was to shortens the 


voyage from aryl to Itdan pôrts by about four thousand mile’, or 
over à fortnight's, steaming for the fastest vessel of those days. p3 
had a tremendous. inflaente upon the’ chafdcter awd direction of our. 
trade. The Canal gave a strong intpetus to the export,of Indian produce 


to Europe, particularly to Mediterranean ports. ^ Between- 1870, ‘and — 


1880 these Mediterranean ports, began to purchase directly ffom 
India. The change,'however, was gradual, since an old established 
commercial centre possesses a great power of resist$nce to any shifting 
of its traffic, and the United Kingdan even now enjoys considerable 
‘re-export trade in Indian cemmodities to Western Europe. India’ B 
trade with such ports and Naples, Genoa aod Marseilles , developed 


rapidly and, with the piercidg of the Alps, still greater areas in Central 


e 


Europe were brought into larger and stronger trade relations tvith 9 


India. ° 

. A glance at the India& trade figures discloses the steady and 
uninterrupted growth of both exports and imports. Till the year 1899 
the increase was fairly well maintained at a steady, pace. During te 
fifteen years 1899-1914 both exports and imports shot up at a tremen- 
dous rate. Whereas during the preceding twenty years exports rose 
on an average by nearly 28 croresegnd imports by 24 crores, 
during these fifteen years exports expanded on an average by 
as much as 58 crores and imports by 45 crores. This was followed by 
the War period of comparative stagnation and another period of boom- 
ing trade In 1919-1924, during which quinquennium the average value 
of exports rose by about &0 crores or 3396 and jmports by about 108 
crores or 68%. During the next quinquennium both exports and im- 
ports more or less maintained their position, but with the ofset of the 
depression in 1929, heavy shrinkage was recorded in both the value 
and volume of our foreign trade, both exports and imports of merchan- 
dise having declined considerably, as was only t8 be expected. But 
the fall bas not been equally shared, and the reduction in exports, how- 
ever, tended to be slightly more marked than the reduction in 
imports. 

NATURE AND COMPOSITION oF INDIA'S FOREIGN eL RADE 


(i) Export Trade 


e. 
It is interesting to analyse the nature and composition of India's 


foreign trade. Let us take the export. 
It is well known that it consists mainly of raw materials and food 
grains, but, comparatively speaking, there is discernible a distinct 
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| tendency for the percentage of e of -magufactures to increase ex- 


cept, in fhe case of certain articles like cojton, yarns ang manufactures. 
, However, even now the" great bulk of exports consists, of primary 
products. j ? 

. Before the War over 75% of Pudia's exborts consisted of food: 


“ene rink and fobacco'and raw materials or articles mainly unmanufactured 


——— 


and only about one-quatier of jt was represented by manufactured 
articles. The War, by cutting away competing European sources of 
supply from many Asiatic and African markets, gave some Indian 


Industries a greateimpetus. "Theré was, ‘besides, the increased demand 


for manufactures like jute,goods which registered a great increase as a 
direct result of the’ War. ° Cotton, leatleer and steel industries also eng 
perience more prosperous conditions due to the same causes. The 
export of manufactured goods rose from 22°4 per cent. in 1918-14 to 
36°6 per cent. in 1918-19. "It is sig nificant however to point out that 
many other Empire countries recor ded" larger increases, especially 
€anada and South Africa. 

° If it had note been for restrictions imposed on export finance by 
Government control and the strict regulation of the sale of Council 
Bills, the shortage of shipping freight and the disorganisation of our 
internal transport system, especially the railways, India would have 
reaped greater advantages from tke new demand and the disappearance 
of foreign competition from her export markets. 

In spite of this War-time improvement the salient features of 
India's export trade remained unaltered. During the year 1928-29 
about 72 per cent. of eur export trade consisted of raw materials and. 
food-stuffs.. In the year 1932-33 export of manufactured articles were 
about 20 per cent. of the total exports, about 70 per cent. being: raw 
materials and -food-stuffs. The increase in the proportion of the 
former is mainly attributable to the fact that exports of metals, 
ferrous or non- ferrous, has more than maintained its percentage and 
that a welcome tendency is discernible to export hides and skins more 
largely in the tanned and dressed condition than in the raw state. 

Jute and cotton are our most important commodities of export. 
The value of exports of raw and manufactured jute rose from the pre- 
War average of %2 crores to 53 crores during the War. The post-War 
average has been about 63 crores. Similarly the value of cotton and 
manufactures thereof averaged about 45 crores before the War and 
were about the sante during the War ; but during the post-War period 
it was about 83 crores, due mainly to the tremendous increase in the 
exports of raw cotton. During the last few years, however, the value 
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-of exports of raw cetton gnd.cotton manufactures has fallen steeply, EE 
chiefly due to fll in prices, bnt largely also on account of' the | reduged 
exports of raw cotfon. ° It is very significant that while the. foreign. 
demand for Indian raw cotton i in 1931-32 was "approximately the same 

as during the pre- War qinquennfa average, im the year 1932-33 it 

fell well below that. Many of our oriental. customers, esptcially. ‘our 
greatest customer, Japan, have, iteseems, been rapidly changing over 

to American cotton. It may have been partly.due to the comparative- 

ly high parity of Indian cotipn that has been evident during the last 

3 years. The steeper decline in the exports of Iadian, cotton last year. 

was, however, brought abofit by the poycgtt of Indian cotton by 
Japanese spinners as a retaliation against theeimposftion d high tariffs 

on imports of non-British piecegoods into India. 

The dependence of India's export trade so prepondemiibely upon * 
the two commodities, cotton and jute and their manufactures, is \ 
perhaps dimly known to us; but it is hardly realised that s in the pre- 
depression year 1928-29, they accounted for nearly one-half. of the ^ 
value of our total exports of merchandise and in tbe year 1932.33 t 
over 42 per cent. If we include with cotton and jute two other 
commodities, Burma rice and tea, we will have accounted for nearly. 
two-thirds of the value of our export trades One cannot consider this 
preponderating dependence upon a few commodities as a very, healthy 
sign of our export trade, and we are already experiencing ihe danger of 
such a situation ; our price-level has marked the greatest fall among all 
agricultural countries and our trade balance also has declined more 
than that of most other countries. We may furéher say that though 
the export of these primary commodities has contributed to,the nation- 
al wealth of India by turning out increased trade balance in past years, 
it has, on the other hand, retarded the industrialization of India. 
While India’s exports of raw jute, raw hides and skins, oil-seeds and 
cotton have built up the prosperity of the Dundee *iute-manufacturing 
industry, the leather industry in U. K., U.S.A. and Germany, the oil- 
mill industry in France and elsewhere, and of the cotton-mill industry 
of Japan, India herself has not been able to take adequate advantagé 
of her raw material resources chiefly on accounte of the competition 
offered by the foreign concerns. Besides, the prodtiction of these 
export commodities has, it would seem; retarded the production of 
food-grains, which has not kept pace either with the increase in * popu- 
lation or expansion of exports. Even in regard to our existing exports, 
the position of some is being weakened by the growing competition of 
other sources of supply in the international market. In the light of 


E 
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, these circumstanges it need ‘hardly be stressed that*in the interests of 
greater stability and resistance to adverse world ipfiuahices, it would be 
. distinctly to the advantage of this country to establish our export trade 
on a wider basis by increasing the numbergof comniodities that enter 
into it and by expanding the vohfme of those which have great poten- 


B» but still belong to the category of minor importance. 


piti, 


$ (ii) Import Trade 
. 


The import*trade of India al$o developed rapidly. In the year 
1860-61 it was valued av ¢he «insignificant figure of 23°5 crores, by 
1900-01 it had grown to 81 crores. During the next thirteen years it 
more tħan doubled and was valued at over 191 crores in the year 
preceding the War. During the War it averaged about 148 crores. 
in the year 1920-21, it rose to 398 crores since when there has been a 
pronounced decline in value and to some extent in quantities. In 


*1921-29, it had declined to 353 crores, and continued to do so more or 


less steadily until Pb reached the abnormally low figure of 183 crores in 


the year 1932-33. That our import trade should have shrunk to 
nearly one-half during four years is a striking commentary on the 
severity of the economie depression in India and the great decline in 
the purchasing power cf the country. 

In strong eontrast with the export trade the preponderating pro- 
portion of our imports consists of manufactured commodities. Before 
the War it was as high as 80 per cent. and though during the War on 
account of the diffculty of importing goods it showed a decline, the 
post-War developments have again led to the proportionate increase in 
the import of manufactured goods. In recent years, however, there 
is evident a healthy but faint tendency for it to come down. By 1928- 
29 it bad been reduced to about 72 per cent. and it was almost the 
same in 1932-33. Although any very marked decline cannot be ex- 
pected in the immediate future the percentage of manufactured im- 
ports must tend to decrease as Indian industries develop. Significant 
also is the fact that the proportion of imports of raw materials is also 
rising. Whereas before the War it was just under 7 per cent., by 
1928-29 it has risen to about 8 per cent. During the years 1931-33 it 
has been maintained at slightly over double the proportion. 

Cotton and cotton goods hold the front place on the import side, 
although the percentage proportion to total imports has declined from 
the quinquennial pre-War average of 36 per cent. to about 27 per cent. 
in 1928-29 and 25°5 per cent. in the year 1932-88. The development 
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of a large cotton-mill ingus&ry - ü largely responsible | for this chifhge. 


With the retuiX of pormal conditions and given time for thg industry 
to reorganise and.improve itself, one may ' safely predict that within, 
another ten years the* import of cotton piece-g -goods Will have declined 
to about half its present evel. Ínflia's import of raw cotton consists 


mainly of superior staples ; with the increase in the irrigated areago” 
under cotton cultivation and larger atgention to the growing of better- "e 


quality cotton there is every reason to hope for a substantial reduction 


in the import of raw cotton, On, the other hand the present tendency : 


is for Indian mills to extend ihe use of süperior cotéon more rapidly 
than the cultivators are taking to the gsowing of longer- staple cotton. 
The improvement of the entireeoutlook in regard fo cotton mills in 
these circumstances depend on simultaneous endeavours to , increase 


the export of short-staple cotton and expend the cultivation of long-* 


staple cotton in India. 

India’s imports of sugar, which, not long ago, held the second 
place after piece-goods, have been declining rapidly in quantity antl 
value. The development of an Indian industry isthe primary reason, 
and now that it has been granted protection for a sufficiently long 
period, it is only natural to expect the imports to decline. In fact 
figures already disclose how actively this tendency has already begun 
to operate. A large number of sugar mills has already been estab- 
lished, while more are under construction. I anticipate that within 
the next five years at the latest, sugar will disappear almost com- 
pletely from our list of imports. 

The sugar trade has had a remarkable and chequered history. 
Accustomed so long to consume foreign sugar it may be difficult for us 
to realise that up to about 1885, India was a net exporter of sugar. 
After that date European countries started developing beet sugar 
industry by state assistance in the form of bounties on exports and to 
dump it into India at ridiculous prices. Countervailing duties were 
imposed in India and finally at the Brussels Conference of 1901 Euro- 
pean Governments agreed to give up bounties on production or export 
and Indian import duties were repealed. This gave the chance to 
Mauritius to rapidly expand her exports to India. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that sugarcane in Mauritius was gfown very largely 
with the help of Indian labour. At this time Java came on the scene. 
Shut out from the Japanese market by tariffs and from the great 
American market by the preferential treatment given to Cuban and 
Philippine sugar, Java sugar flooded the Indian market. The rapid 
gains she made and the predominant position she came to accupy in 


_six years is likely to be equally striking. 
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' Indfa’ 8 nost. of sugar aiiin the ‘shout space of about six years is 


exceedingly remarkable. The decline “ig her trade furing the next 


India's imports of mathinery and mill-Work also claim our atten- 
tion at this stage, for they provides à reliabl@ index to the progressive 


M uindustrialization of the country. In recent years, there has been a 


- 9 


mS marked increase in the imporjs af cotton textile machinery, and 


machineries for sugar manufactures. It is tr ue that for still many 
years to come India will have to depend, on foreign countries for her 
Machinery requiramenss, particularly i in respect of the larger machines, 
as some types of smaller machines are beiffg manufactured within the 
country with a pfomiseeof successfuly replacing foreign machines. 
Howevey, the requirements of India ande the stage of industrial 


> development she has already reached demand that a serious and 


or ganised effort should be made to manufacture even some of the larger 
machineries which are now imported into this countr y: 


DIRÉCTION OF Ispu's FOREIGN TRADE 


When we come to adda the direction of India's foreign trade 
we find that whereas on thee import side the United Kingdom and 
Europe generally have dominated the situation, our export trade has 
been distributed over a much larger number of countries although the 
United Kingdom is undoubtedly India's biggest customer. 

The most outstanding feature of the direction of our import trade 
is the steady reduction, in the share of the United Kingdom. Whereas 
in 1918-14 it was as high as 611 per cent. by 1932-33 it had come 
down to 36:8 per cent. This is mainly attributable to the increased 
direct trade activities with countries like America, Germany, France, 
etc., but more to the determined and successful attempt made by 
countries like Gerfnany and Japan to develop export industries. 
Germany was first in the field and achieved remarkable success 
between 1900 and 1914, and captured 6°9 per cent. of Indian imports 
by 1913-14, whereas at the close of the last century she had a share 
of only 2'4 pez cent. America followed and was able to raise her 
share from 2'6 per cent. in 1013-14 to 8'5 per cent. in 1932-33. But 
the most magnificent success was achieved by Japan. Whereas in the 
beginning of the century imports from Japan were almost negligible, 
by 1913-14 she had come to occupy the fourth place with 2°6 per cent. 
In 1932-88 she was easily the second greatest source of Indian imports 
with a share of 15°4 per cent.; Java which figured prominently in our 
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import trade on account of one ome iin, sugar, is fast disappeasing. _“ 
from the country. Belgium has been steady, while -—- has been 
slowly and very steadily climbing up. as “ 

The export trade &lso" disclosed a tendenty towasds diversion away 
from the United Kingdon? even before the War. * At the beginning of 
the present centufy about 29 per cent. of our exports'were destined for, = 
U.K. By the year 1913- 14 her share had been reduced to 23°4"per w w 
cent. Other countries of the world correspondingly increased their. m 
percentage share, especially | Germany, France and Japan. Germany 
rose from the third place in 1900 # the secawd place in 1914, and, 
Japan from the sixth to the third place. P. x5 


The War, by cutting awayea large number of European countries 
from Indian trade diverted for a time an increasing volume of export 
to the United Kingdom and countries like Japan and the U.S.A. The * 
United Kingdom increased her share by as ‘much as 6 per cent. during 
the five years 1913-14 to 1918.19, and whereas Germany t and Belgium 
were knocked off, Japan and the United States stepped. into the 
breach. . ° 

After the War the United Kingdom again sank back ; Germany 
re-appeared but America and Japan not only remained but also carefully 
nursed their trade with India. During the last four years, however, 
the share of the United Kingdom had tended to rise but I am not 
quite sure whether asa result of the Ottawa Agreement she would 
tak» a larger proportion of our exports in the future. Germany's 
interest in our export products has waned, compared with the pre-War 
period and so has the share of the United States. But Japan is 
certainly maintaining if not increasing her share. In the ygar 1913-14 
she occupied the third place in our export rade. In 1932-33 
she was easily the second with the U. K. at the top. 


@ 
Inp1a’s SHARE IN THE WORLD TRADE 


Let us now look at India’s trade in the wider perspective of world 
trade. Unfortunately available figures do not carry us very far back. In 
1929 India's share of world’s import trade was 2'54eper cent. and curious- 
ly enough it was practically the same in 1932. On the other hand it 
is rather significant to note that whereas our share in the world’ 8 
import trade has remained practically unaltered, our share of the 
world’s export trade bas declined from 3°54 per cent. in 1929 to 2°79 
per cent. in 1932. While the total world imports declined by about 60 
per cent. between 1929 and 1932 the import trade of India registered 
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~ — à fall of ver E nearly the. same extent: but i in the matter of export 
wheteas | world export shrank by about’ 64 pet ue » India's export 
$ _ registered a fall of né&rly 70 per cent. No other important country 
in the Empire has disclosed such a precipitoffs shrinkage in exports. 
"NN °° * 


FOREIGN Traps AND Inpia’s EXTERNAL "DEBTS 
e e 
. The above review of India’s foreign trade does not surely present a 
very happy picture “of India's position in the world economy. While it 
US admitted that fomsxgn trade toeday is profitable to India and for the 
, present at least advantageous tp our economic well-being, from another 
standpointit beconfes necessary, imperafiyely necessary. India, as I have 
said before, is a debtor country. She has immense foreign obligations 
to discharge in the shape of interest on Government borrowings abroad, 
interest on foreign investments in India, ensions, salaries, etc. India 
has also to. pay fairly large àmounts of money every year for what 
«re known: as “‘ Invisible imports." To this category would belong 
payments made fer services rendered by foreign shipping, banking 
and insurance. In the case‘of India, which has no exchange bank 
of her own and very little shipping or marine insurance interests, 
these disbursements represent an increasingly large stream of payments 
abroad. The annual incidence of these have been estimated at about 
100 crores of rupees. /It means that India must have a net balance 
oi trade. of excess of exports of merchandise over imports, equal to 
at least this amount in order that she may not default to her foreign 
creditors and may maintain her credit abroad unimpaired.| I am not 
concerned here with the ethics or economic justice of India’s foreign 
liabilities —how they came to be incurred, the terms, the nature of 
obligations involved in them, etc. Neither do I think it necessary 
here „to enter the contentious ground of whether foreign trade 
will be equally necessary or will remain equally profitable in the 
future. I dare say the development of India in ihe direction of 
greater economic self-sufficiency might diminish the importance of 
foreign trade; but at the same time it should be realised that this very 
economie prosess wiki develop a demand for new goods of a kind for 
which again Inflia will have to rely on foreign sources of supply. 
I mean capital goods. 

During the last four years India's export surplus has tended to 
shrink dangerously and India has been forced to export gold, thanks 
to the continuance of an unwise currency and exchange policy which 

.has put a premium on imports and heaped obstacles in the path of 
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the developnient of eur: egpori trade. n is needless fo. Say that ^ “we, 7 
cannot go on Vxpo ting. gold * for ever, and sooner or later ye must 
revert to the only wise ‘method of meeting our foreign obligations, , 
namely, by developing $n Adequate surplus of" exports*over imports, A 
e ° e. s 
a : j . * ] p si 
“SCOPE FOR EXPANSION e ° 
9 e ~ <m 


I have already pointed out that in comparison with many other- 
countries the foreign trade of, India is not quite so extensive as it 
might be and that takes me to the consideration eff the question of the e 
scope for its further development. Our -forgign trade is practically 
confined to a few countries which between them account for a 
preponderating proportion: of our trade, either as the destination 
of ourexports or as the source of our imports. While this feature 
may be advantageous in a certain sense, the danger of putting tog 
many eggs into a few baskets should be obvious. It gvould mean 
that economic troubles in a few countries would greatly * upset our* 
trade. To minimise the reactions of adverse ecomomic events upon 
our trade, to smooth our fluctuations and to be assured of a steadier 
trend of foreign trade, it is necessary that we should enlarge our circle 
of customers and extend the area of trade. (Widening the basis of 
trade is also an an important method of helping its developments On the 
other hand, recent tariff developments in India would militate against 
it. India has been drawn tighter into the imperial preferential nef 
and as a consequence been forced to discriminate fiscally -against a 
large group of countries. I do not mean to say that preferential agree- 
ments cannot bring any advantage to India, but I do not feel that if 
.they tend to make the non-Empire countries less keen on buying from 
us, the ultimate results are bound to be damaging to India’s trade. 
In fact, taking a short-period view of the Ottawa Agreement on the 
foreign trade of India, it has to be admitted that India has not received 
much benefit from it. As far as the trade figures for 11 months from 
January to November 1933 indicate, there has been little addition to 
the inter-Imperial trade of India. During this period the British 
Empire shared 45:8 per cent. of our total export trade in 1932 and 44:1 
per cent. in 1983. Hence there has been a net shrinPage in India’s 
inter-Imperial export trade. If again we take U. K. separately we 
find that during the same period her percentage share in our export 
trade has advanced from 27:4 in 1932 to 29:3 m 1933, while the share 
of the rest of the Empire has shrunk from 18'4 per cent. to 178 per 
cent. Thus we find that while we have gained from U. K. we have 
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dost : eid our trade | vi otter Empire countries.” In fact, there has 
talfen place only à diversion, of our export. trade wifhin the Empire. 
* In sour import trade on, the other hand the percentage, share of the 
- Empire has advanceg from 44'& to 419 and fhat of U. K. from 361 
to 40°8, while the share of foreigh countries has fallen from 55°6 per 
* cend: to 52°1 per cent. It thus appears that the Empire asa whole 
ioe " has substantially benefited in eour* import trade at the cost of foreign 
"Countries. An agrgeable contrast is, however, presented by the per- 
e centage share of foreign E in ourexport trade. Their off-take 
* has advanced from P per cent. "in 1982, to 55°9 per cent. in 1933. It 
geems, therefore, that(t Had there been no Ottawa Agreement and no 
discrimination against other countri$s the volume of India’s export 

+| trade Would have increased even more) 

The theory of trade gevelopment by tariff agreements may be 
eonsidered sound; but when they are governed mainly by political 
boundaries end imperial policies, and not so much by economic con- 

“siderations, their nature is vitiated and their possibility for doing good - 
greatly diminished" | 

The only trade agreement so far concluded on purely business 
grounds is the recent Indo-Japanese agreements ; but it is strange to 
think that such an agreement did not suggest itself to the Government 
until the consequences of the Imperial agreements had so disturbed 

. our relations with Japan as to threaten our trade with her. It is how- 
over gratifying to think that two such mutually great customers like 
India and Japan were not driven further apart as a result of India’s 
closer imperial trade associations. The Indo-Japanese Trade Agree- 
rent, it.is generally admitted, will be of assistance to our trade, and 
will assure to it a definite market in Japan, in return for similar con- 
cessions which Japan’s trade will enjoy in the Indian market, though it 
should be pointed,out that the Agreement will not ensure full protec- 
tion to the Indian industries against the competition of J apan. Itis 
at the same time the recognition of a great economic fact that India’s 
trade relations are more extensive than the Empire and it marks the 
establishment of a valuable economic precedent. In fact some of her 
greatest customers’ are outside it. While England realised her 
position in this particular aspect as regards her own foreign trade and 
followed up the Ottawa Agreements with Empire countries by enter- 
ing into trade pacts with a series of her non-Empire customers, such 
as Denmark, Argentine, Norway, Sweden and Germany no 
attempt was made to readjust India’s trade relations with non-Empire 
countries in the light of her Ottawa undertaking. The Government 
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did not even tealise' that e — € reconsidegation of India’ 8, 
foreign trade centaqis. would be necessary. , The reason was that, 
whereas devalopnrent of trade by agreement was adopted by England; 
deliberately as part of her cgonomic policy, Indig walked into it un- 
prepared, without even bSine fully* aware of he porhplete economic 


reaction of her policy ; ;*one might almost sáy that she was pushed into? 


it by her Imperial confederates? Iè was never contemplated by 
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our Government nor even by our legislators that if it was possible toy - 
develop our trade by contsacting agreements viti Empire countries | , 


it should be equally possible to do So by entéfing “into trade pactse 


with some at least of the non-Empire couniriés. 

The Indo-Japanese agregmént isin thaf respect an bye- opener 
and an economic event of great significance. This method requires 
development and extension over the entirg field of our foreign trade. 
It is the logical result of Ogtawa. We must, therefore, immediately 
re-examine in detail the trade relations of India in the light of our 
Ottawa commitments and explore the possibilities of either ‘mitigating 
their adverse reactions upon our trade with noh-Empire countries 
or even of extending our trade with them by means of corrective or 
supplementary agreements with countries like America, Belgium, 
France, Italy; Germany and China. By sug ggesting this I should not 
be understood to approve of or bless the Ottawa policy ; all I mean is 
that given the existence of Ottawa trade policy, re-alignment of 
policy becomes necessary to protect our trade with non-Empire coun- 
tries by negotiating further agreements, even as England and other 
Dominions have been wise and careful enough todo. 

The trend of international foreign trade policy is in the direction 
of regional groupings, and is in the immediate future the course of 
world trade will be greatly influenced by agreements. It is for India, 
therefore, to investigate deeply into the possibilifies of trade deve- 
lopment in all directions. The history, development and changes in 
our trade in each commodity with each country should be carefully 
analysed and studied, with a view to find out the exact measure and 
directions in which our foreign trade has been growing, the particular 
condition of trade in each of our principal markets, tHe competition 
encountered by our chief commodities, etc. Almost all the important 
articles of éxport from India are at present confronted with gompe- 
tition with other sources of supply which threaten to displace our 
exports in one or other of the various foreign markets. The problem 
arising out of these circumstances is growing more serious from day 


to day and a satisfactory solution of this is necessary not only to 
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units the stability of the’ particulgr "bramQhes of trade but also 
to “sustain the economic advantage whtch the pouniry now obtains 
- from her foreign trade, , Even in régard io jute; which is looked 
upon as a monopoly product, we cannot» gonfideritly rely on its con- 
tinned prosperity 1 in future. The *fact that Jute is used as a universal 
*paqgking medium “may lead one to believe that the trade in the fibre 
jute goods will look up again with tite lifting of fhe present depression 


— ""usrmay even expand with the restoration of the world trade to its 


e normal conditions. Such a probability e however, has now to be 
e seriously discourftéd “Owing to the appearance of the use of certain 
synthetic containers afid mechanical devices for bulk handling of 
goods which threaten to displace tlfe yse of jute from particular 
. branchés of trade. The conditions of jute trade now demand a close 
vigilance over the circumstances which may affect the comparative 
aost of jute manufactures and other sygthetic containers. To the 
extent a permanent displacement of jute on grounds of economy may 
be apprehended ahead, it will be necessary to maintain the present 
volume of produetión and exports of the fibre as well as to save the 
local jute industry from a serious dislocation, to explore new markets 
for jute and also to find new uses for it in countries to which the 
fibre is already known. "By such means alone would it be possible 
for us to successfully avert the economic crisis which a loss of our jute 
trade may otherwise entail. 

In regard to cotfon, again, the trade cannot be said to be 
placed ona stable footing, by successful termination of the Indo- 
Japanese agreement. " The fact that India has a large exportable 
surplus frbm her annual yields of cotton of which no more 
than 50 per cent. can possibly be consumed by her own mills 
at present and that for the disposal of the surplus we have to 
depend on a single country, is an unmistakable index of the 
weakness of our trade in cotton. Besides, the agreement itself is termi- 
nable after a specified period. The case of cotton thus presents a 
serious problem in connection with India’s foreign trade suggesting the 
need for widening its markets abroad. The recent Bombay-Lancashire 
‘Agreement Which reiterated the assurance given by the Ottawa Agree- 
ment regarding larger consumption of Indian cotton in Lancashire, 
offers a new scope for the expansion of the exports of Indian cotton, 
though the potentiality of this scope will depend largely on how far the 
assurances are given practical effect by the millowners in Great Britain. 
Closely allied to this problem of the export of Indian cotton is the fact 
that India, despite her being a producing country, has got to import 
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considerable amount oé foreign long-stapled cotton and that Her re- 


quirements of sich potton are likely:.to increase more ande mort in 
future as the newly | constructéd mills are being equipped to manuface 
ture finer counts. ` The entire problem of cotton, Is required to be con- 
sidered in the light of thé possibility of growing long- -stapled cotten in 
India with a view to dispense with the imborts thereof and the passib? 
lity of both widenipg the chanfelseof India's export of short-stapled 
cotton and of a larger consumption of such cotton by the Indism «mft. 


Even the case of tea psovides cause for anxiety, despite the fact e 


that more than 80 percent. of India’s exports Of tede0es to the Unitet 
Kingdom and that Indian tea enjoys a ssefexénce in the latter country 
under the Ottawa Agreement. * India’s most formidable cémpetitor in 


respect of the supply of tea of superior quality is Ceylon Which en4 


joys identical advantages under the Ottawa, Agreement as India. It is 
significant that for some years before the ratification of the said agree- 
ment Ceylon had been stealing a march on India, increasing its export 
of tea by 23 per cent. between 1924 and 1929 against an * inerease ‘of 
only 10 per cent. in the case of Indian tea. Since then the Export 
Restriction Scheme has imposed a definite limit on the scope of India’s 
export of tea as of other producing countries, but the maintenance of 
the quota allowed to India cannot be viewed as altogether immune 
from difficulties, especially in view of the fact that there are some 
forces at work in certain countries on the continent of Europe which 
are calculated to restrict the consumption of tea. India will thus be 
required to make more organised effort to maintain her foreign markets 
for tea in future than have been done hitherto." 

Similar problems confront our exports of hides and skjns and oil- 
seeds which have to compete with other sources of supply in the inter- 
national market. These instances effectively point out that in the 
interests of maintaining our foreign trade, we shall have to watch its 
trend as well as the reactions of all factors likely to bear any effect on 
it with the utmost care and devise steps to cope with such hindrance 
as may present itself from time to time. Close attention is necessary 
to watch the course of our foreign trade in all its directions. The res- 
ponsibility in this regard should primarily devolve upon the Govern- 
ment as private individual efforts cannot possibly cope with this 
enormous task. If at any time we found that it was declining in any 
particular direction immediate action should be taken to investigate its 
causes and arrest the fall. Ifa diminution in the trade becomes inevi- 
iable we should immediately address ourselves to the task of restoring 
the deficiency by seeking compensatory expansion in other directions. 
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3 A mere annyal survey of the sum-total ef. our trade, however de- 
tailéd, cannot be fully adequate for the pwrpose, thp mare so because it 
is published long after, the event. We want an organization, & live 
organization of the Gqvernment like the British “Department of Over- 
seas: Trade, that will explore possibflities and flirections of development 
By keeping a vigilant waich over the requirements of other countries to 
ascertain their present sources eof Supply and.also whether India can 
Ms meet them, 

Conditions in international trade,are se highly involved and com- 
metitive, especial "às "e result of trade ‘alliances and traffic changes, 
that we need a body of mèn with expert and specialised knowledge who 
will devot their exclusive attention *to the important subject of our 


-forejen trade. A beginning has been made by appointing Trade 


Coramissioners in London agd in Hamburg. They should be followed 
up immediately by opening similar agengies in other European trade 
centres in America, Japan and the Middle Hast. Simultaneously, the 
organization of the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics and the Commefce Department would require to be greatly ex- 
panded -and reorganised according to requirements. The economic 
experts who have been making a survey in this regard will, presumably, 
deal with these problems "and it is to be hoped that they will make 
some valuable constructive suggestions and not "des e ofthe task by 
merely pointing. out the difficulties involved. KX 


METHODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


I wilh now consider several fruitful pre-requisites for the 
development of our foreign trade. (he more important an among these 
which India urgently requires at this stage are {the establishment of 
direct trade relations and the development of a suitable national 
banking organisation to finance the international trade of the 
country! As regards the former, it is a sad reflection that a -very 
large part of India's foreign trade should still be carried on by foreign- 
ers and that Indians should have so little share in it. In the absence 
of direct trade" cpnnections with foreign nations, not only are we 
paying an unnecessary commission to foreign merchant houses which 
might $therwise remain within the country or come to us in the 
form of higher prices for export, or lower prices for imports, 
but we remain ignorant of the condition of trade prices, demand, 
etc., in other markets, an ignorance for which this country has to pay 
a heavy premium every year. We are to-day so entirely at the mercy of 
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enterprising’ Ta bugnessmen that weeare forced to sell to they or 
not sell at all." we have reached a, Stage in economic development 
when further progréss'can only. be Mhievea by Indians opening direct 
trade relations with “foreign countries. It' indivitlual merchants or 
firms cannot afford to dd so, they should group together horizontally 
or vertically, or independent trading corporations *should' be tormeg a 
to engage 1n foreign trade. It weuld,be useful to take a leaf “from 
Japan’s book of trade experience. After a fairly long period of tradigee ' 
through foreign houses her ebusinessmen began to open out abroad, 
and to-day the preponderating propðrtion ‘of her~parchases and sales " 
abroad are made through tlfeir own asgociated houses. 

Equally essential to our trade development is tHe establishment of 
our own banking and shipping organisations. There are gf course 
many exchange banks in India which have been established by 
foreigners to finance the export and import trade of this couatry. 
There is thus no dearth of banking machineries as such, but the 
Indian businessmen do get but poor assistance from them. After 
all, you cannot expect foreign banking houses to help our tradérs 
as enthusiastically or liberally as they would help their own nationals. 
This fact, again, was realised by Japan very early. The Japanese 
Government went as far as to assist directly and financially Japanese 
exchange banks and offered them every kind of inducement and 
encouragement to open out in foreign countries. The phenomenal 
development of Japan’s foreign trade is intimately related to the 
activities of the Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank of Taiwan. 
Not only do they finance trade but they also*supply accurate trade 
reports, information regarding trade openings, introductions, 
references, etc. g 

Indian businessmen should address themselves to this task. 
Either an Indian exchange bank should be established as an indepen- 
dent organisation with their support, or a group of existing Indian 
banks should unite to form an exchange banking organisation through 
which they will place all their business. Admittedly, there are 
difficulties involved in the task, but that can be no justifiable’ plea for 
postponing efforts to meet the requirement whick is 50 urgent; and it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that in either case the active 
assistance of the Government and the future Reserve Bank should 
be made available to the proposed Indian Exchange Bank. 

Shipping is the handmaid of trade, and unless you develop your 
own merchant marine, trade expansion beyond a certain stáge will 
always remain outside your reach. I do not mean to say that in the 
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prescht state of world shippimg it would = ,odvisable irhmediately 
to embark upon a programme of merchant marine , devflopment ; but 
it must be kept constantly. befóre or mind as the dal towards which 
we should be wofking. ' Hardly thirty yests go * Japan had no 
merchant marine. worth the namee;' to- day enore than 50% of her 


~ fgreign trade is carfied in her own bottoms. .It would of course 


be necessary to establish ourselveg moe firmly in our coastal trade 


- . 9. , 
"7 bere we venture out to secure a share in the foreign trade. 


Incidentally, the developinent of foreign exchange banking and of 
" shipping, facilitatimee" m ‘expansion of “India’s foreign trade, will 
provide a large scope for the employment o? our educated youngmen. 
Foreign trade, by itself, offers a greate scope. Indians, as I have 
already mentioned, participate to a very little extent in the foreign 
tradé of the country as it is being carried on at present. The share 
of Bengalees is also almost negligible. _ But there is no reason 
why apart from acting as principals in the trade, our youngmen 
shuld not, also engage themselves in many subsidiary occupations 
connected with foreign trade. Exchange broking, fire and marine 
insurance, and similar other lines are at present almost like a 
forbidden land to Indians and specially to Bengalees, while they 
also do not have a largé share*either in the distributing trade or in 
the movement of goods from the up-cuniry to Calcutta, destined to 
be exported to the foreign countries. Iam definitely of opinion that 
if honest and sincere efforts were made, there would not be much 
difficulty in opening these channels of employment to the educated 
youths of the country. * 


: NEED FOR PLANNING 


Thus in our foreign trade no less than in other fields of our economic 
activities, we requie a well-conceived plan of action. The need for 
such a plan in India is greater than in many other countries, not only 
by reason of India’s extensive international trade relations but also 
because her foreign trade affects vitally her entire economic life. The 
force of circumstances which is diverting international trade from its 
ancient moorings and directing it into newer channels must ultimately 
compel India as much as any other country to adopt a definite plan 
in regard to her foreign trade, and the sooner she decides upon the 
particular plan most suitable to her conditions, the better can she 
avoid the perils which the impact of changed circumstances must 
entail. Almost all the commercially advanced countries of the present- 
day world have, in their anxiety to sustain or improve their national 
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industrial systems; discgrded the laisse£-faire theory, and have been, 
exercising contro] OV@r imports, gener lly by means of tariffs, wleich 
are In some cases supplemented by quotas, prohibitions and the igsue , 
of licences authorising "imports of specified articles.’ Fundamentally, 
all these devices are calbulated foeguide national production in parti- 


cular directions, and it must not be overleoked that the prohibitivee 


character of these measures necessary ly leads to a restriction of inter- 


these devices, and ere lgng she must be confronted with the 


situation arising from the steady fliminütionetf-tie volume of inter-e 


national trade. bd $ : 


The question which necessarily arises* in this connection as to 
the merits of these devices*having a restrictive effect on interaational 


trade calls for no elaborate answer. In the world constituted as it ° 


is to-day either economically or politically, economic nationalism wil], 
as far as one can see, stil] have the most effective influence over the 
policies of most of the countries. A reversion to free trades ig there? 
fore to be regarded as out of question, whatever theoretical merits 
may be claimed for it according to the classical school that inter- 
national trade is in essence only a territorial division of labour and 
must, therefore, be given a completely free*scope to yield the mazi- 
mum economic advantage to all the parties concerned. That being 
So, the question that would naturally suggest itself is whether an 
adherence to the present devices of controlling imports by restrictive 
measures like fiscal tariffs, would not react adversely in the end on 
the economic interests of the countries adoptin these devices. The 
question impinges upon the allied problem of territorial -advantages 
suggesting the advisability of national specialisation in particular 
lines of production. Though the disparity between the conditions of 
different countries in this regard is being gradually minimised by the 
advancement of scientific knowledge and the progress of the hitherto 
industrially backward countries, there can be no denying the fact 
that in respect of certain principal lines of production, a basic differ- 
ential advantage must endure in favour of particular countries. Such 
advantage can be utilised to the benefit of mankifid onlyeby encourag- 
ing national specialisation on the basis of large-scalé production. I 
need hardly point out that only a comprehensive plan of controlling 
international trade can secure a perfect division of specialised produc- 
tion among different countries of the world. However difficult it 
may appear to reach this goal in the face of the present tendencies 
of world trade, the need is now being increasingly felt of directing 


b 


national trade. India is no exception to the countries follomizes> ~ 
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int&tnational iridis in some well- defined preductive channels to retard 
the prospect of its continuous pe under "hg ure of economic 
„nationalism. j " : 
Indeed, it is felt thet a necessary prefiminary to the attainment 
of this desired goal is"the control of foreign. t&ade on a national basis 
~ exercised not by the present restrictive devices of pfotective tariff but 
by "the more positive methods oj tragle agreements between particular 
" magupiries. Such trade agreements are essentially based on principle 
of territorial division of labour and will conduce fo the planning of 
einternational iradememmWnlik tarifs sich agreements do not restrict 
the movement of goods $ instead, these pivide a scope for large-scale 
exchange «of goods on ¢erms of the greatest advantage to the trading 
countries without threatening their respeetive industrial interests. 
What is most urgently required for the interests of world trade, 
or for the matter of that of countries which are affected by inter- 
national trade, is the ‘development’ and not the ‘restriction’ of the 
¢nternatioual exchangeof goods. In the words of an eminent economist, 
control of foreign trade is necessary ‘‘not for the purpose of bottling up 
each nation within its own frontiers in a mistaken belief that it is some- 
how possible to sell more than one buys, and to take advantage of the 
economies of large-Scale ‘production within a nationally restricted 
market, but instead, for the liberation of the vast productive energy 
which is now lying unused all over the world by creating a system of 
organised international exchange on a basis of mutual advantage and 
superseding tariffs and other restrictive devices by large-scale arrange- 
ments for the colléctive interchange of complementary products.'' 
Toward such an order of planned international trade the world is slow- 
ly. but inevitably moving. In her commercial interests, India cannot 
afford to stand aside and leave her commerce entirely at the mercy of 
econqmic forces of the world. She must formulate a definte plan for 
her own comnierce and industry, and then alone she will be in a posi- 
tion to best serve the interests of her own people as well as of the 
welfare of the world trade, for ina world of planned economy no 


‘country without a planned organisation is likely to succeed. 
e 9 
e 
ECONOMIC SSLF-SUFFICIENCY 


e 

Before I leave this point, I consider it necessary to make a, brief 
reference to the theory of economic self-sufficiency. It is, as I have 
already pointed out, the latest economic by-product of the intense 
rationalism that developed particularly in the political confusion of 
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the post-War world. Tee avowed object of this theory’ is the libefation 
of one's country froin the disturbinggeomplications arising out of ifiter- 
national competition in the field of commerca, and thereby making ‘it 
economically independent, and self-contained with the hel p of a system 
of planned economy. Though this idtal is guiding the &conomic poliey of 


many countries in these days, it should be’ admitted, at the same'jiné? — 


that it has many limitations that* every country has got to consider 


practical proposition. Besides, isolation, if ifs possible at all, is no? 
to the best advantage of a country whith is* not fortunate enough to 
possess sufficient natural reseurtes that are adequate to thé economic 
requirements of the nation. Russia for instance, is rich in national re- | 
sources and that is why she is reported tẹ have achieved a certain 
measure of success in her famous Five-year Plan organized for making 
Russia economically self-sufficient. Yet it has to be said shat she could 
not entirely do away with her foreign trade and in view of the com- 
mercial treaty recently concluded by her with U.S. A., i$ may be 
pointed out that though acountry may reduce to the minimum her 
foreign trade by an organized plan of national economy, that minimum 
must needs be determined by her natural resources, nature of planning 
and political condition. For India it may be asserted that given 
sufficient time for her industries to fully develop and given a definite 
plan for foreign trade, she bids fair to attain a considerable degree of 
self-sufficiency in future. Till then, as I have already indicated, she 
will have to depend on her foreign trade, for the development of her 
industries, for meeting foreign obligations and for her genera} economic 


well-being. 3 
CoNCLUSION $ . 


I think, I have said enough to show how the foreign trade of India 
is of vital concern to her economic life. I have also referred to some 
of the grave issues which are involved in the problem of foreign trade 
with special reference to Indian conditions. In déing so know that 
I have not endeavoured to furnish you with clear-cut and final conclu- 
sions on all the issues raised. My object was rather to impress on 
you the difficulties inherent in the subject and the necessity for clear 
thinking and careful investigations. No solution, no planning can be 
attempted in regard to a subject with such wide and obscure bearings 
unless it is based on a definite knowledge of all the relevant economic 


very seriously before it aspires after the realizationeof such opm 
In the present-day world*cgmplete isolation of any country is not à , 
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data.” . The subject i 1S ste capstan in its vastness. Hvery country with 
whid} India has any trade e connechons ang each commodity that enters 
info our: foreign trade will demand oparai exantination, The com- 
pilation of the necessary “data would require *inténsive objective study 
and it constitutes a vast field of ecanomic research to which I would 
xe quesb our èconontists and seholars to devote greater ‘attention. It is 

' your "privilege to make a valuablg comtribution in this respect and I 
"^ annotmake a better appealto you than to request you to maintain 
„ the spirit of research even after you leave fhe University, so that you 

” pay continue to agpi#Pyourstlves fo these wider economic problems 

of the country with thé diligen¢e and assid'ity that characterised your 
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work at the University.* * o 
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* An address delivered before the students of the Department of Economics, Calcutta 
University. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUGATIONAL NOTES’ 


By ‘Dr. VARAKMATH Das, PH.D. 
* * 8 witzerland | . 


TURKEY : "o uw 


* se 
Poo and re-opening of the Turkish University aio" 

Istambul (Constantinople) ls an incident of tremendous inter- 

national importance. It means*arevolutioweifgher education in & 
Turkey and closer internatiofial cultural co-operation between Turkey 
and the rest of the world. en the past the Turkish University at 
Constantinople was not 4 first class institution ; and most of the 
Turkish scholars of distinction received their higher education’ in 
European and American Universities. This had some advantages 
and at the same time a great disadvantage that those scholars often 
failed to adjust themselves to the demands of the nation.* „This fact 
became apparent to the leaders of New Turkey, especially Mastapha 
Kemal Pasha, the father of the rejuvenated and modern Turkey. So 
about nineteen months ago, the Turkish Government requested the 
Government of Switzerland to lend an expért educator who would be 
able to act as an adviser to the Minister of Public Instruction, on 
the special problem of reforming the University at Istambul. Prof. 
Malche of Switzerland was sent to Istambul to undertake this work. 
After prolonged study he submitted a very carefulreport on the 
subject which was accepted by the Turkish authBrities. The Turkish 
authorities were not slow to enforce the recommendations and asked 
Prof. Malche to supervise the delicate task of reorganising the 
University. 

New Turkey under Mastapha Kemal Pasha does not adopt half 
measures. The authorities decided to have a thorough house-cleaning 
of the University at Istambul which was at best a moribund institu- 
tion, inadequate to fulfil the demands of a progressive nation. ‘‘ On 
August ist, 1933, therefore, the University was suppressed by law, 
and the faculty, numbering about one hundrefl, disntissed. Other 
instructors had therefore to be found, before the new University 
could be opened." This was a revolutionary measure. 

In Turkey there was not many persons who could fulfil the 
obligations of professorship in a first class University and therefore 
Prof. Malche had to find suitable persons from other countries, 
According to & report recently published in the London Times no 
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less than 85 German-Jewish ' professors who baye International stand- 
ingas ‘authorities in fheir ony fields of «studies, but had to leave 
German Universities becagise of their Jéwish grigin, bave been employed 
by the Turkish Goverpment i in the Istambul University. 

‘In the Medical Faculty of this University a. large number of 
_Gergian J ewish "Professor$ have been appointed :—Dr. Phellippe 
Schevary of Hungarian birth but German by,residence, who had 


Seefessor of Pathological Anatomy at Frankfurt University, is to 


e teach the same subject in the new university. Dr. Rudolph, Nissen, 
«aie Surgeon at “the Nospital of La Charite at Berlin, has become 


Professor of Surgery. “Me «fssisted. Dr. ‘Sauerbruch when that great 
surgeon was hurriedly summoned to? London to operate on King 


o George S in 1928. Niosen comes of Protestant parents, but one of 


his grandmothers was of Jewish stock. Also Dr. Sauerbruch is taking 
ae Keen interest in the medical school eof the new university and 
is expected 4o come over from time to time to act as adviser. Dr. 
Wilhelm Lepman from Berlin University has been appointed to the 
Chair of Gynecology ; Dr. Hugo Braun, late professor at Frankfurt 
University is teaching bacteriology, Dr. Julius Hirsch of Berlin, 

hygiene and Dr. Haus Winterstun, late professor at Breslau University, 
experimental physiology. Others who have been named to chairs are: 

Dr. Joseph Egershumer, another professor from Frankfort University, 
ophthalmology ; Dr. Siegfried Obandoz, formerly a professor at Munich 
University, experimental pathology ; Dr. Vernon Lipsicz, ex-professor 
at Frankfurt University, biological chemistry ; and Dr. Karl Lervental, 
late of Berlin, histology. 

It may be added that many distinguished German-Jewish profes- 
sors have been appointed in the departments of physics, mathematics, 
botany as well as agriculture. These professors have a stupendous 
work before them. They wil have to. teach through the medium 
of Turkish language and they do not know it and therefore Will 
have to use interpreters. It is expected that after three years these 
professors must lecture in Turkish. German-Jewish professors 
will nave to work hard and they will not be able to draw their 
salary on théir, past reputation ; because it has been decided by 
the educational authorities that every professor, at the beginning of 
the acedemic year, will have to deliver a special address m which 
he will have to discuss the latest contributions of scientists of 
the world in his special field. These addresses will be published 
by the University and sent to all the Umiversities of the world. A 
professor in the new University in Istambul must keep abreast of the 
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latest development Y knowledge in his field of udin 2 he would 
lose his position. A °, Tm ue 
It may be added that the Yucias authorities have: recently 
employed several Germar? professors at Angora Agticultural Institute 
and at the new moded hospitdla, These actions .of the Turkish 
Government will have.tremendons effect ia cultural development of tlag 
people of Turkey. Furthérmore dt will afford opportunity to many = 
distinguished educators to carry on their labour which will enrich bee 
whole world. M ] ° A 
New Turkey has no religious o$ racial fanetffme:; yet it must nof 
be misunderstood that Turk$y would engourage an unlimited number of 
foreign Jewish immigrants. "Turkey does not wish to have a racial 
minority in her midst. It is interesting to note and refreshing to 
think that Turkey—an Asiatic State—has brought about a radical” 
reform of a University within less than two years and with the aid of 
foreign experts. Some fifteen years ago the Sadler Commission reported 
for certain reforms in Calcutta University and alas, Bengale under the 
administration of British rulers has not been able eto carry out these 
recommendations of a great British educator | What is going on in 
the field of educational reforms in Turkey demonstrates the fact that 
Asiatic States administered by Asiatics car? at ties act more efficiently 
than western administrators. Educational reforms in Turkey may be 
an inspiration for Bengal’s educational leaders. 


FRANCE 


' France, which is justly proud of the originality and devotion of 
its scientists, has adopted a program by which it is hoped to insure 
that they will have competent successors and to encourage those who 
are fitted.to dedicate themselves to scientific research. 

‘‘ The Ministry of Education has formulated a system by which 

students in the universities and workers in the laboratories may be 
assisted financially to test their talents in the field of research. 


'* Since the war a large number of well-equipped laboratories have 
been constructed or modernized and their equipment has been brought 
up to first rate standing in some measure through German reparations 
in kind. Among these are the laboratories of the normal school, of the 
College de France and the School of Physics and Chemistry, as «well as 
numerous private institutions such as the Pasteur Institute, the Insti. 
tute of Chemical and Physical Biology, the Radium Institute, the 
Oceanic Institute and the Optical Institute. These and scores of other 
research organizations provide an immense field for capable workers, 
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and will geras a steadyedemand for the» ré of Am searchers 
dat the new State plan aims to evelop. N° 

“ For the momen? the field of regearch has been, divided into eight 
sections: Mathematical Sciences, Astronomécal eSciences and Sciences 
of Statistics and Mechanics, Physical Segenoes, Chemical Sciences, 
Biological Scieucrs, Natural Sciences, Historical. and Philological 


Sciences, Social and Philosophical Sciences. 
e . 


ER S NM. Candidates with apbitude in these various sections will be selected 


by the superior committee of research which has just been created. 
The members hawe»-been &Zppointed for ‘the first six sections by the 
French Academy of Scienges, for theeseventh by the Academy of 
- Inseriptions and* Belles Lettres, and fgr the last by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, all aided by the Federation of Scientific 
Societies and by research workers’ organizations. 
“ The committee wilé award scholarships and gradually eliminate 
ü ‘all but the most apt of those seeking wesearch posts. The youngest 
candidates* will be eligible to ‘‘ research scholarships," lasting one 
year and renewable four times. The best candidates of this initial 
group will receive laboratory assignments of three years. 

‘‘ The degree of Master of Research, which may, in the discretion 
of the committee, be accompanied by a financial allotment, will be 
awarded to those who di&inguish themselves by particular achieve- 
ments. 

“ French scientists, it is realized, have always been too individual- 
istic for it to be possible to make this hierarchical system too rigid, but 
the government is convinced that the need for research workers in the 
future demands definite and practical encouragement to replace fhe 
system that has allowed French scientists in the past to rely almost 
whollyson their own resources or aid from individual philanthropists. 

‘* Under the present budget 5,000,000 francs has been included for 
scholarships and financial awards to research workers. This includes 
47 awards in the physical sciences, 25 in mathematical sciences, 52 in 
chemical sciences, 40 in biological sciences and 86 in ndie! 
sciences.” 


The above news item is gleaned from the New York Times of 
December 17,1938. e This is a radical measure adopted by the French 
Government to fncrease national efficiency. Has the Government of 
Bengal any special fund to aid research workers ? 

We know that Sir P. C. Ray has established a fund to aid 
promising students to carry on higher studies in Chemistry.. Calcutta 
University offers a few research scholarships. Some private institu- 
tions are also doing their share admirably. We hope that the 
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ment in encouragi ‘research and thf furjheripg the cause of dati 
efficiency.  * "E" ] . a 
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GERMANY : . 


« i : 
New Rules for Selection of Professors in German Universities? 
e 
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‘ Scholarship and scientific accomplishments will no longer be ths e 


decisive tests for appointments = the teaching bodies of the Prussian 
universities. S e a — 

‘* Henceforth, in accerdance with a decree by Bernhard Rust, * 
Minister of Education, all applicants must "have engaged for several 
months either in ‘Geliindesport,’ a euphemism for military " field drill, 
or have served in labor camp. ‘Thus, it is declared, ' he will “have, an 
opportunity in non-academic surroundings, to demonstrate his char- 
acter.’ This will be followgd by a course in a special academy for dni 
versity instructors, and after that will come a final examination in his 
academic field. sere * 

“ This decree follows on the heels of the ruling reported some 
weeks ago requiring all university students in future to have served in 


of one the Nazi’s uniformed organizations.” 
© 


To many this regulation may seem fantastic, if not militaristic. 
However one must admit that it has some merit, that the educators 
will not merely be ‘‘ book-worms,’’ but men of health and be conscious 
of their responsibility for national defence. In Japan, Italy, France 
and other countries where conscription is the practice, university 
students get their military education. In American state universities 
American students (citizens) are bound to take at least one year’s 
military drill, and those who fail to comply with this regulation can- 
not get their Degree, unless they can prove they fail to fulfil this 
requirement due to physical deformity, etc. à . 
Medical reports about the physical condition of Indian university 
students and teachers indicate that a very large percentage of them 
are below normal in physical health. It will be wise for educational 
authorities of Bengal to make some form of physical education—even 
military drill—compulsory for students as well as teachers. Of all 
the provinces of India, Bengal needs this very badly. ‘The people of 
Bengal are indirectly deprived of the opportunity of acquiring effieieney 
in national defence. 

The Times (london) of December 29, 1933, gives the following 
news-item regarding the regulations restricting admissions of students 
in German universities :— 
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. E ‘* The Reich Ministry bf the Interior ‘thgs Nsumed its efforts to 
. duce, the number of students preparing, fore universities and 
N other places of higher education. Fos 1984 only 15, 00 scholars will be 
allowed to qualify for atlfnission o such institutions. and the number is’ 
distributed in xed proportions E the States. The number of girls 
— Bílected*by this “measure is nob laid down, buf it is recommended that 
`e they should receive only 10 per cent, of the places. 
— ‘‘ The main object of the fheasure is to prevent EE of the 
“professions and £6 thin the ranks of the ‘ breadless army of doctors.’ 
e Whereas in 1911 there were 62, 900 studehts at the universities, in 1931 
* there were 123,000. The i increase iS partly accounted for by the social 
. ambitions of parents who metle every sacrifice that their sons might 
-rise to Be officials or professional men*and avoid the stigma of ordinary 
work The Nazis, on the other hand, insisf on the dignity of manual 
labour and all work, and now a large number of children will be divert- 
; *ed from the secondary schools into practical trades. 
** In: justification of this restriction, it is said that too much atten- 
e tion hasbeen paid in the past to the secondary schools and not enough 
* to the Volksschulgn, or elementary schools. According to Nazi ideas an 
_ exaggerated respect for purely intellectual gifts is wrong and a relic. of 
‘Liberalism.’ In fact, the new German educationalideas are coming 
to resemble more and more some of the accepted principles of English 
` public-school education. Ii would not be surprising to learn that Nazi 
pedagogues pore eagerly over ' Tom Brown's Schooldays.’ 
. ' '*'The very arbitrary powers given to examiners by this decision 
- will almost inevitably be used for political ends.” 
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. This idea of restriction of admission of students into universities 
is not a new one. Japan has practised it even for high schools and 
higher schools as well as universities. ‘he idea of emphasizing practi- 
cal education in the elementary as well as secondary schools is a very 
important one; and the educational system of Bengal should 
utilise it. MN — 
. Advocates of restricting higher education in Bengal may cite the 
Nazi ideal as a model. But one must not forget that Germany with 
a population of about 65,000,000 has 123,000 university students. The 
standard of German*universities is much higher than that of Indian 
universities. A graduate of a Gymnasium or German high school can 
be well compared with a B.A. or B.Sc. of an Indian university. 
Therefore there are 128,000 universitiy students who have no less 
qualifications than B.A.’s or B.Sc.’s of Indian universities. This gives 
an idea about the inferiority of Indian higher education both in quality 
and quantity, in comparison with the German standard, 
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| On the 29th of December a - of 90 ‘public hool boys selected 

* by the School Empire To&r Comniitibe left London for Bombay for a 
tour of Northetn India. The party sailed from Tilbury in me Ba 
and O. liner Kaiser-i-Hind which js due to reach Bombay on January ~=“ 
18 and spend two months in Northern India before sailing for England 47 
by the same steamer. The public schools represented by tno party 
are as follows:—Ampleforth, Brayanstat, Cbareexhouse, Dartmouth, 
Eastbourne, Eton, Harrow,*Leys Schoo], Cambridge, Malvern, Rugby, 
Stowe and Tanbridge. According to : statemerft of Dy. Rendell, 
the chairman of the Committee, the object of the tour is edycational 
as well as imperial, i.e., to offer opportunities to these selected ydung ° 
students to get a vision of their duty and résponsibilities in later life. 
The Viceroy had taken a warm personal interest in the tour; the India 
Office at home, the steamboat companies and the railway authorities 
had all worked in their interest.'' ; : 

The following report of the speech of Lord fion who is teeny 

interested in the success of the enterprise will be of great interest to 
those who are anxious to fathom the pregressfre tendencies among 
far-sighted British statesmen of the type of Lord Lothian: 


“ Lord Lothian said that he wished to leave with the boys one or ‘ 
two leading ideas about India which he thought they ought to have-in 
mind when travelling there. The Indian problem was to-day in the 
melting pot. They had read, no doubt, s great deal about old 
India and about Clive and Warren Hastings and about great adminis- 
trators like Lord Curzon. They ought to feel a very legitimate pride 

: in what was done in India by Great Britain in the past. The problem 
of India began. with the famous minute of Lord Macaulay, almost 
"teen 100 years ago, in which he discussed thrdbugh what medium 
education ought to be advanced in India and decided on English. 
There were bday in the universities of India no fewer than 100,000 
students, or twice as many as in England, and they were being brought 
up with exactly the same literature as the students of our own uni- 
versities. There was also in India a ubiquitous and al|-pervading Press 

and there was broad casting. 

“ The Indian villager, who 20 years ago knew nothing and cared 

. nothing about anything outside his village, was beginning to realize 
that he has linked up with ‘‘world prides” and other influences. 
There had been also the famous announcement in 1919 and the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Forty-three per cent. of the Indian 
Civil Service to-day, consisted of Indians and a beginning was even 
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; Being made in the Indianization of *the Ifa my. The central 
“probfém now in India was h8¥ to aeSomniodate e dt law and order 
and so on with the movement før self- -govemmęnt and Ihdian nationa- 
lity which was algo very largely the creation of the educational system 
of this country. 
e They would find every one in India talking shout this problem. 
He wanted them to think abowt it*themselves and to do so without any 
-GAzaggneeived idegs. They should try to see a certain number of leaders 
of Indian opinion as well as the leaglers of British opinion. They 
e X would then -beghf te understarfd somefhing of the great problem that 
rested on the shoulders of the statesmen*of this country and in which 
they themselvés might one day have to take a part. Leadership 
in the old days could be summed up as.the capacity to say “Go 
on” and getting other people to do as one thought right. In the 
modern world. with its democracy, the voting machine, the Press, and 
‘wireless, it was a nobler leadership—the capacity to say ‘‘Come on ” 
and getting other people to follow. 
iLord Milner once told him that when he looked over the Empire 
with the innumferable people living within it, most of them simple 
people without any understanding of the difficulties of the world, 
and the fortunes of whose children then depended on a very few people 
in London, he did dot fee? inclined to boast of the Empire and its glories 
but to go into a corner and pray that he might be given light and 
understanding to discharge the terrific responsibility placed on him. 
“I hope," Lord Lothian concluded, ‘‘that you boys will help to keep 
` this country in the place it has occupied in the world as one of the 
leaders of mankind 2’ 


If thé mission of the British youth is to do their share to keep 
Great Britain in the place of one of the leaders of mankind, the 
responsibility of the Indian youth is still greater. They are to raise 
their country from its present degraded condition to her rightful 
place as a torch-bearer of human progress. Indian educator's ane 
public men have the great responsibility of training Indian youths, 
so that they may possess world vision. ln this matter they can 
learn much from the examples of British educators and political 
leaders. 'Th8 Viceroy of India, the governors of Indian provinces, 
India Office in London and all high officials—British and Indian—in 
India,have also their obligations towards training future leaders of 
India, and the Indian public can look for their support in the matter. 
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Seals representing animals from Mohen-jo-daro 


Copyright : Archaeological Survey of India 
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| is excavations at Mohenje-daro bi on the years 1989 and 1927 
unearthed a new civilisation, pushed back the history of the 
country by several millennia and destroyed many false notions. 

They created vast vacant periods i in the history of India and empba- 

sised still more strongly the unfortunate fact of the spasmodic disconti- 

nuity of Indian history. ae - 

. A;too close attention to the theory of evolution has compared 
history to a river which flows on with: slow transformations towards ' 
a certain goal.. .The river of Indian history flows- on at LI capricious 
pace, and sometimes for miles together it? dives deep; into the 
subterranean regions ‘of oblivion, to rise again in. scintillating 
sparkles in some. unexpected far-off parts. Occasionally its pace, is sb 
lethargic that several centuries of: history, can ..be- boldly. summaris jd 
in a few pages, but often and anon it acquires. incredible speed, 
occupies à vast space, but not content - yeh, rises , on and on, and 
oyerflows both the banks with its abundance. . The historian then gets 
bewildered by profusion, . just as he erstwhile ago lamented scarcity. 
Well, what then can he do but spend his life-time in the ne of the 

. one aspect of the perplexing vastness ? | 

; The spade. of the archeologist at. "Mihenjo: dio has brought to 

——— 

l light an epoch of civilisation "which is rich in materials and unique in . 
character. Hitherto the dawn of Indian history. Was the invasion of 
Alexander. in 326 DO. , Though the darkness before the period re- 
mains as good as ever with only certain- -patches of phosphorescence, a 
new day, sunny and brilliant, has been discovered in "the. (8rd or 4th 
millennium B.C. A too vast, a too complicated web of Indian history, 
composed of the most diverse elements, religious, political, moral, 
intellectual and economic is here ! 

It is said that the Vedic Aryans subdued and enslaved a dark, 
flat-nosed barbarian race who resisted the foreign invaders from their 
own fortifications. Unanimously the Vedic scholars have presented to 
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us & portrait of the race which i 3 x not in way reassuring. 


«But. in the light of ipe rechn} diseoveries Which display before our 
critical eye a civilisation with a ckground “of "several millennia the 
history of Indig during the per d is to bé thoroughly rewritten and 


, Peviged. The redoubtable theory of to-morroweis a ridiculous piece of 


dissertations to-day, for there 4s ne finality in archwology,—but only 


stepptimstones. , 
Striking resemblances have beep found between the civilisations 


eof Mesopotamia &nd the Indus valley There is also geographical 


similarity between the two cqentries. Both are alluvial plains watered 
by snow-féd rivers, both have steep rafiges with high table-lands, both 


e are, freé from tropical luxuriance, having a desert close by and both 


display many similar climatic conditions. 

e ` Early trade relations between Sumer,and Sindh have been, in the 
language of Mr. V. Gordon Childe, ** proved to the hilt.” It was Mr. 
Hall who first pointed out the ethnic kinship between the Sumerians 
and the early Indian races. Mr. Childe thus confirms him: ‘‘ The 
features are really similar, the way of dressing the hair is identical. 
The daggers from Harappa, again, belong to the same tanged family as 
the Sumerian, but to a fore primitive stage. The Indus and the 
Sumerian beakers have an unmistakable family likeness. The cylin- 
drical vase of silver from Mohenjo-daro invites comparison with the 
wkebaster vessels of the same shape from Ur and Susa. The Sumerian 
and Indus toilet sets are in principle identical, and each show the 
same peculiar construction of the looped head. Artistic devices like 
the use of Shell inlays connect the two regions strikingly. Motifs like 
the trefoil and the rosette, even religious themes such as monsters, are 
common to both countries, It is fantastic to suggest that the wheel 
and carts had been independently invented in both lands." From 
the afore-mentioned resemblances which can in no way be explained | 
away as accidental, Mr. Childe, therefore, suggests or hints at the 
Indian origin of the Sumerians and asserts that the proto-Sumerian 
givilisation was of Indian origin, its decay being due to want 
‘of Indian infpiratioh in a later age. But Mr. Wooley is reluctant 
to- consider the Indus valley as the home of the Sumerians and 


puts ehis theory thus: ^'' To say that these resemblances prove 
identity of race or even political unity would be to exaggerate 


the weight of evidence ; to account for them by mere trade con- 


 nexion would be, in my opinion, to underrate it no less rashly: it 
is safest, for the time being, to regard the two civilisations as off-shoots 


from & common source which presumably lies somewhere between the 
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Indus and the Ba atag * valleys, though dis Te center From 
which this cultuye ; "ddiates so dar afield is to be sought in the hi of 
Baluchistan, or wliere, we have no n M of knowing as yet.”  . `o 

In iud Genésis,” there is a yassage which "thus refers to the ° 
Sumerians: *' and the pedple journ ed from the ast and came «into 
the plane of Shimar antl dwelt there." The following facis aboug t" 
original home of the race can be*ga&hered from Sumerian legends: 
they came from a hilly country (cf. Zigeurat=The Hill of Beeeven), 
their gods stand on mountaiws and the animal representations, are of e 
a mountain type. In this cohnectioh, it is werthwhile to consider thee 
tradition of Sumeru parvata ‘in Indian «gythdlogy. _ Like the Indian 
workers in stone, the Sumerian “architects and sculptors could not shake 
off the memory of a wooded beginning of their arts. ° 

In style and execution, in shape and, size, the Sumerian and the 
Indian seals and terracottas bear striking resemblances: In Al-Ubaid, 
Sir Arthur Keith remarks: ‘‘ One can still trace the anciant Sumerian 
face eastwards among the inhabitants of Afghanisthan “and Balt- 
chisthan until the valley of Indus is reached-*-some 1,500 miles 
distant from Mesopotamia." But here it is to be noted that the Vedic 
hymns describe the pre-Aryans as dark- skinned and snub-nosed 
barbarians. Mr. Wolley in discussing their origins remarks: '* The 
study of their bones and skulls shows that they were a branch of the 
Indo-European stock of the human race resembling what is called the ə 
Caucasian man, a people who in stature and ee might passes 
modern Europeans rather than as orientals.” And so here's the rub ! 
In the face of this, many pet theories fall to the ‘ground. 


I . 


The earliest cradles of Indian esthetic inspiration are the seals 
with images of unicorns, bulls, rhinoceroses, etc., agd crude ideographic 
"e. signs. Of the artistic and religious products excavated at Molienjo- 
daro in recent years, there are none so interesting and important as 
the seals which throw a flood of ‘light on a hitherto unknown portion 
of the history of India. We have it on the authority of Herodotus 
that- in his times every Babylonian carried a seal wjtl him. . These 
seals might have been used for purposes which might havé been secular 
as well as religious. In the ancient world seals with certain emotifs 
were always considered to contain certain magic properties. The 
Egyptians of old extensively used amulets of wool, enamelled clay or 
metal with figures of gods and kings to secure health, strength, 
stability, greenness, beauty, vigilance, protection, life, ete. In the 
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uleran was Maa a storf.of a pandiohlar gdventure of a 
powerful "god. (Amuletg with sepesentations , of sheep, ram and 
squirrel have also been obégined Mohenjo- ~dgro.) ) — ° 
The seals which might have her origin in the recognition of 
private rights or ownership were an” indispensable convenience to the 
merchants of the old, old world. Seals might not have prevented theft, 
. ,_ but surely they helped greatly ini@entfficaiion after the arrest of the 
thiéf.* The men of ancient times without many other suitable sub- 
e stituteseused it to a greater extent Lan wedo. Mr. Newberry in his 
"work entitled Scarabs justly remarks: ** , What locks and keys are to 
us, seals were to the peopte of*the old. world. " ‘When a man closed 
his shop, he put pats of clay on the doors and impressed his seals on 
them. A householder also did the same thing. They thought that by 
the impressions of the seale, they made it impossible for anybody to 
etter the house and the shop without lweaking the seals. Deeds, 
documents ang letters also bore the seal of the ultimate owner. 

. Of the animals on the seals, the unicorn occupies the pride of 
place with 312 representations. The short-horned bull is a bad second 
with 22, the rest in order of numerical strength being, the elephant 17, 
the Brahmani bull 14, the rhinoceros and the tiger 7 each, the 
buffalo and the Gharial 3 each and the antelope 2. The lion, the 
symbol of majesty in Mesopotamian art (which depicts the creature 
always in deadly combat with Gilgamesh, the inevitable conqueror), has 
i Nbeen found in a single seal. 

Of the other animals who have found place im the seals, the 
following deserve mention; the jungle fowl, the duck, the fish, the 
goat, the.serpent and the scorpion. On one seal is depicted a man 
with bow and arrow and on another a man is seated in the conventional 
yogi attitude on an elevated platform, on his two sides being two 
worshippers with cobra hoods behind their back. 

Art for art’s sake is a phrase which was unknown in the ancient - 
world. The artist’s institution was wheeled to the chariot of the 
prescription of the priest, who wielded enormous power and influence. 
But there is one fact to remember, the artist believed in the myths of 
the priest with absolute faith. He did not question the occult nature 
of the priest’s restrictions but made his own fine sensibilities vibrant 
with life on the material he handled. The unicorns and the bulls are 
so beautiful because the artist has lived for some time in these. 

The spirit of the animals looks through the material representation 
and the material representation speaks of the spirit. We can even 
to-day feel the great strength of the bull and feel the muscles under- 
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neath the silky ski. “Though standing across: pe millennia, the | 
bull is to our emotion à Teglity a spark from the flaming forge. eof 
the ancient world. - It can snort sand (Beat, create and uncréate an, 
epoch of civilisation, ° ° k 
JE", Ae 

] III , is . : H 
Even to the casual observer»twg trends of art make themselves 
evident ; one is infantile in simplicity and execution, though, not 
in ama and the otheg i is well-developed and mature. An out- 
standing feature of the art is its unifotmity andsubsence of progression. 
Conventions show little inclin&tion to chépge,'and technique remains 
the same. How is it to be explatned ? The evident conclusien is that 
for a long period the civilisation of the land remained in a staticecondi- 
tion. Will it be a bold inference if we remark that the fresh infusion 
of Aryan blood, brought about a change in the whole angle of visien, 
and culture ? But hitherto we have come across nothing to justify 
our Jumping to such a bold conceptions tm - 
On the evidence of art alone we are ina positien to assert that 
the civilisation at Mohenjo-daro has already seen its best days and 
were decaying on its close. The technique was well-developed but 
refused to move, a characteristic generally found in an old race 
which has exhausted its formula. Certain rigid “conventions also 
support the afore-mentioned conclusion. The skilful use of alloy and 
the architectonic conceptions of the race also point out that the bas 
of the civilisation was to be sought centuries ago. The mastery of 
materials displayed in the execution of the seals ahd the sublimity of 
the conception of the bull coupled with the delicacy of its «treatment 
further confirm us in our supposition. Only after ages of hard experi- 
ments and continuous effort can any race make its hand serve its 
imagination with so much truth and faithfulness. The heavy treat- 
ment of the head-dress, use of armlets from the wrist to thé shoulders 
and profusion of necklaces, earrings and head-dresses, ete., may 
appear grotesque and garish to the western æsthetician who fails to 
read and appreciate subtle turns and twists and ingenious subtlety of 
the oriental mind which in its progress towards truth andebeauty can 
never sever itself totally from the past of misty sweetness. But 
whether in the treatment of necklaces, coiffures or armlets, or in 
the decoration by fluting on some of the seals or in the harmonious 
following of the structural lines of the vessel with decorative motifs, 
the artist seldom blinds himself to the suave beauty of lines. In fine, 
after a long and historic past of experiment and struggle, the artists 
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of EN pis bs "o impart. force do ` 'cdmposition, stability 
to Balanee, surety to draughtsmanship and abové all. remarkableness 


«to harmony and E E to ever$t) Jing ereated and "conceived. 
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"A great silence haunts around the representation on the seals. 
The greatest number of representations found of any animals is that 
of a mythical species called unicorn. Invar riably it stands under a series 
e of pictographs with is Head ever dn ” incense-burner or manger. 
The dignified majesty o$. the ~animal cofnpels admiration and arrests 
attention for, real'or mythical, it is evibrant with the ‘‘ one thing 
needful,’’—life. The force within the animal is like that of a furious 
horse checked on the border of a headlong precipice. It is restrained 
but impressive in grandeur. We are not sure what the artist really 
meant to represent, of what idea is this creature, a mixture of an 
entelopg, and a bull, an ultimatization.. It has been said that the 
animal is really two-horned, but the artist represents him as one- 
horned because of some inner necessity of perspective. In reply to 
this, one can putin that if it is so why does tbe artist invariably 
represent the four fégs if clear outline ? It has been also argued 
that in very aricient times there might have been a one-horned . 
animal of the type illustrated. Such an argument is indeed childish 
the absence of any definite data. In archeology unrestrained 
play of imagination is never desirable. The horn of the animal which 
is sometimes smooth and sometimes ridged seems to penetrate into 
empty spaee with violence. The ear is short, pointed and attentive, 
‘probably to the prayer of the humble devotees. The neck is sometimes 
chequered with prominent and harmonious undulations and is sometimes 
bare., Force seems to burst out from the slight curvature of the neck. 
At Mole daro the bones and the muscles never stretch the skin to the 
breaking point, as they do in the Assyrian Art. The art is nevertheless 
occasionally bold and positive, but there is a restraint about it. Cer- 
tain fondness for a chequered effect of light and shade is sought by 
the artist vshenevér possible. He seeks it on the horn and the neck 
of the unicorn, on the manger and the incense-burner, in the very 
pictographs, on the neck of the bull, on the front and back aspects 
of the rhinoceros, on the body of the tiger and the crocodile. The eye 
of the animal is rendered inexorable by ridged lids and seems to look 
inward as well as outward. A terrible squareness from the foreleg to 
the tail articulates the vigour of the divine beast. 


+ 
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Any one who has twavelled i iù India will agree that the represen- 


tation of the byll at Mohenjò-daro à$ artistic in effect bec&use Tt is 
so very natucal in pose. The atthu e is,dree from any trammel ofe 
artificiality and is, therefore, full of vigour and animation. Even a 
most unimaginative man can feel the latent strength of the bull his 


arrogance and impressive majesty. It is indeed far better than many . 


modern representationeof the animal. The hump, the haunches and 

other parts of the physiognomy are depicted with a verisifhifitude 

that is really astounding. A%lance convinges any one of the anighty 

force behind them. One seems to feel the rich"bexture of the skin and® 
the high quality of the muscles beneath them. The desired effect is 

materialized by beautiful. undulations on the surface of the body, a 


quite legitimate procedure. Inspite of the vigorous positivism’ of the e 


artist, one perceives in the long vertically streaked dewlap which is 
profuse in luxuriance, the stealthy intrusion of schematic treatment. 

The influence of the force of habit has made itself evident. The bull 
is the symbolism of majesty, of strength, of generative force. One 
wonders how the same artist who depicts the powerful muscles of the 
body with such force is entirely schematic.—say in the treatment of 
the tuft of the tail. The explanation that suggests itself is that in 
the depiction of super-strength, itis quite unnecessary to pay as much 
attention to the tuft of the tail. There is a governing idea behind the 
artist's mind and therefore he does not ever depart from the road to 
his goal. In the achievement of his purpose, he uses both subtlejgsf 
conventionalism and the verisimilitude of actual life. 

Two types of bull,—the short-horned and the Brahmani—are 
found depicted on the seals. The short-horned type is’ also found 
depicted on pottery. The head is generally bent low with a slight 
twist in an attitude of charging. 

V ` l 

The single-horned rhinoceros which was found as far as Peshawar 
even in the sixteenth century is represented at Mohenjo-daro with 
graphic realism. From the style of representation we can safely assert 
that the artist was very familiar with the animal.e With round 
circular knobs, the rough excrescences on the skin are delineated with 
great fidelity and the thick skin is presented by massive folds. *Clay 
models of the animal have also been unearthed. 

The artist faithfully represents the attitude of a buffalo about to 
let loose his enormous strength on a creature who is surely doomed. 
Sucking the air with his nose up and the horns high, he is 
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the symbol of: murderous energy that the Assyitans | loved so much to re- 
present. * In the TOptésan aon eof ihe* tiget, the artiet is crude in his 
‘method, At present ne tiger ‘sf found i in Sand, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther the artist has seen a tiger whom he *fgeds on a manger. Com- 
pared with the “pull or the buffalo, the tiger seems to be the far-off 
. reméniscence of a long-forgotten dream. The terror of the forest has 
lost much of his majesty and difnity. An analysis shows that herein 
we lack the intense*realism which we find in the bull. From the bull 
„te the rhinoceros and from the fhineféros to the tiger is a regular 
* gradation. The stripes of the tiger are regresented with ridges which 
are infantile in sinsplicity? xil 
The elephant which is an importat motif in the early Indian art 
e is at Mohenjo- daro next in popularity to the bull. It is curious that 
here we get representation ®f the type of elephant which is now found 
énly in Africa. The delineation thoug& not as vigorous as the bull, 
ig neverthale&s better than that of the tiger. By a quaint prescription 
ef his grammar, the artist presents the creases along the back of the 
elephant by small serrations. Only a few representations of the animal 
have been found in the pottery. 
Gharials or fish-eating,crocodiles are presented with their elongated 
snout and excrescences on the thick hide. 
Antelopes which are so plentiful in the Sumerian seals are con- 
spicuous by rarity of representation in India. These short-tailed 
"Phüaals with long curling horns are seen with collars of some woven 
materials on neck feeding on shrubs placed before it. A few semi-hu- 
man representations of Nagas treated conventionally have also been dug 
out. We also come across many mythological creatures who are 
combinations of several animals joined together. A man underneath 
a few ideographic signs by the side of a tree is depicted fighting a 
horned tiger. The%man with the hoofs, the horns and the tail of a bison 
is an Indian brother of Enkidu of Mesopotamia who is usually re- 
presented fighting a lion just as his companion Gilgamesh is represent- 
ed struggling against a bull. In an attempt to harmonise into one whole 
the virtues of variows totems, offen six animals are joined together in 
one represenitdtioh. 


T. S. EHOT: o ho A2 
A NEW FORCE, IN ENGLISH POETRY 


Calcutta. 


HEN Wordsworth amd Coleridge, in 1798 brought qut their 
Lyrical Ballads English literature distinctly felt the impulse 
of a new power, Criticism rd» high both for and against 
this new literary venture, bat there was no ‘question of ignoring the 
new forces at work. Even if the tranquil depth of Wortiswerth’g 
nature poetry appeared to many as altogejher too dreamy, the rhyth- 
mic dance of clear-cut plrasings and images in Coleridge’s Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner soon involved the reader in the swing and rush 
of its metrical and narrative skill. The classical age wasenow defi- 
nitely closed. Though a Byron might choose to tall himself a classi- 
cist, his classicism swung wide apart from that of Pope or of Gray. 
Even the defiers of romanticism caught the romantic spirit and sang 
to the new tune. . 

But the recognition of Mr. Eliot's poetry was not so instantane- 
ous. Even in 1919, Roy Campbell tells us, he was with great 
difficulty introducing the poems of Eliot to Oxford literary cyge*es. 
Yet The Portrait of a Lady was published in 1909, and Prutrock 
came only a year later. La Figlia Che Piange came in 1912. There 
was still enough time before the War broke out for England to talk 
about this new star in ber literary firmament. But Englishmen began 
to talk about this new master after The Waste Land was published 
in 1922. Since that time the new generation of, English poets have 
been following the lead of Eliot in the field of both ideas and expres- 
sion. A whole school of poetry has by this time grown up which can 
be called ‘‘ Hliotic ’’ and every new name is swelling the Eliotist roll. 

T. S. Eliot is, however, not what we call a popular poet, nor is 
he likely to become one in the near future. The very “methods of bis 
writing preclude that possibility. Though the newest filth of the 
civilised city life is flung so plentifully across the pages of hig poetry, 
his style is yet distinctly classical and teems with allusions to all the 
primary and secondary sources of literature. The full flavour of his 
poetry is only meant for the very highly cultured palate. His phras- 
ings are not merely rich in literary associations, they are regular 
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quotations, and the meaning Of a whole group ef lines becomes intelli- 


gible only, when 8 quotation has been traced to its proper setting ; as 


when he'speaks of . 2 5 * os 
e . e è , 
That gorpse you planted. habt year ii your garden  — 
E Has it begun to sprout ? Will it bloom this'year ? 
. Or has the sudden Hoe digturbed its bed ? 
Oh keep the Dog far hence, that is frierid to men, 


Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again. 


e > 


e 
* . » 
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"The distorted quotation fuom the well-known song in Webster's White 
Devil is to be clearly understood before «n appreciation of the passage 
becomes possible. Eliot calls himself a classicist, possibly meaning 
“her8by an uncanny precision in the use of his language anda subtle 
inweaving into his lines of the rich colours of past masters. His 
quotations range from the Brihadaranyakopanishad to  Verlaine's 
Parsifal, fvom  Dante's Purgatorio to Baudelaire’s Fleurs du 
Mul. An appreciation of the direct quotations requires a good know- 
ledge of at least five different languages. French, German and Italian 
are most frequently drawn upon. Indeed Hliot himself writes poetry 
in the French languag$ and publishes italong with his English poems, 
as the entire bulk of his poetry forms an organic whole and no part 
can, without much damage, be separated from the main body. This 
is what makes him frequently quote from his own writings, and a 
thor®®gh acquaintance with every preceding piece of his poetry is 
required for the proper*understanding of each succeeding one, be their 
themes never so dissimilar. He is absolutely impartial ia his quota- 
tions, filching from other people’s property as well as from his own. 
The flagrancy of this filehing saves it from the charge of plagiarism. 

He would most nbin Bingly proclaim that only a second-rate writer 
imitates, a genius alfvays steals. It is the use of the stolen property 
that constitutes the test of genius. 


The allusions in his poetry, whether direct or indirect, have so 
big a share in the effect produced that a ready appreciation of these 
forms a necessary key for unlocking the winding corridors of his 
genius. In Sweeney among the Nightingales 


The Host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart. 

The Nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart 


| 
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Amd sang within E bloody wood i =, we 
” When Agamemnon cried aloud " 
* Apd*let their liquid sift gs fal? 


To stain the stiff dishonouredeShroud e 


3° E e 


the allusion is clear and its appeal instantaneous. * But often the allu- 
sion lies in the mere cadence that catches the resonances of a «reat . 
master, or in the confused mass of Shadowy forms that are flung 
tumultuously upon the screen of memory. And Yet these Jooming 
shapes must darken our imaination, before we can perceive the eo ° 
that bursts from Eliot's visign. The image of the three leopards sit-* 
ing under a juniper tree bad W ednestlay). "recalls Ecclesiastes. In 
The Hollow Men 


Between the idea > 
And the reality ° "1 
Between the notion 

And the act uu . 
Falls the shadow à = z 


For thine is the kingdom 


the liturgical twang is of course unmistakable. But in the fifth part 
of The Wasted Land (What the Thunder Said) 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 
After the frosty silence in the gardens 
After the agony in stony places -— 
The shouting and the crying e 
Prison and palace and reverberation ] 
Of thunder and spring over distant mountains e 
He who was living is now dead 
We who were living are now dying 
with a little patience. ` : 


the capture of Christ, the mock trial in the temple, the howling fana- 
tics at the crucifixion and the rolling of the rock at the Resurrection— 
these images do not strike the sight so immediately, for the mind is 
little prepared to receive their majesty in the drought-parched waste 
land with its drab background and its underlying vegetation myth. 
This difficulty of Eliot's classicism has made him a poet of the 
few—the select few of cultivated sensibility. But the much greater 
diffculty about his poetry lies in the broken thread of his imagery 
which the reader is to piece up into bis mind into a continuous chain 
The abrupt changing from theme to theme in Browning still leaves 
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enough links to bind the hols together. But 1 i Eiiot T invisible 


threaals that link idea to idea are veritable, gossamers, flickering with 
sunbeams now and then b ub mio c often. entirely’ lost to , sight. Do 
they really form a ifetwwork t or are merely brokén gads- of strings that 
the mind casts forth to ‘catch the flitting phantoms of the air? The 


reader’ 's mind is evén tortured with the doubt that a connected whole 


is not “projected by the poet himself, owly the jagged ends of his broken 
fanciesase thrust into our benumbed conceivings to provoke them to 
thought. There is th: further doubt still, for the uninitiated, whether 
any meaning lurks behind the linesr whether they are merely the 
clever befoolings of a subtle pragtical joker*who tantalises our mind 
with promises of a blessed ‘vision which does not exist even in his own 
imagination. But such a doubt is only momentary. The reading 
aloud of one of the poems is bound to awaken in the mind ‘‘a hundred 
visjohs and revisions, à hundred indecisions" which force us to look 
once more at the dangling fragments of ideas before we give them up 
asmere byiltiant humbuggings. 

" Thomas Stearnse Eliot is only forty-five, having been born, of New 
England parents, in 1888. He was educated at Harvard and at 
Oxford, and he married an English lady, Vivian Haig-Wood of London. 
An Englishman’s disliKe for the new-fangled moods and manners of 
a Yankee is therefofe partially thrown away before a, master mind 
whose habitat thus stretches across the Atlantic over two continents. 

n American Mr. Eliot is the inheritor of the latest innovations of 
civilised life and is not tied down to conventions of literary form. 
Literature in America 1$ an everchanging current, or rather, the 
scattered ripples of a troubled bay where each new form catches the 
fluctuating fancy and has its day. But the uncontrolled activities of 
his American imagination have, in the case of Mr. Eliot, been subject- 
ed to fhe discipline of English traditionalism ; for, an Englishman is 
not likely to forget that he is ‘‘the heir of all the ages in the foremost 
files of time,” and the pride of his inheritance ties him wholesomely to 
things of the past. The two trails are seen in Mr. Eliot’s defiance of 
tradition in the ultra-seientifie modulation of his themes, and in his 
use of language that r$calls the fashionings of the mighty minds of 
old, unfurling that page of knowledge which is rich with the spoils of 
time. Mr. Eliot has enunciated his creed as ‘‘ A Royalist in politics, 
a classicist in literature and an Anglo-Catholic in religion. He calis 
himself a literary disciple of his countryman Ezra Pound, though it is 
certain that the disciple now far excels the master. After the publica- 
tion of the Waste Land in 1922 Mr. Eliot has collected together 
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what he considered of vidi in his poetical” - and brought outiin. 


1995 his Poems, 1909- 1925. Itis thig,thin volume of poems (fot 
even a hundred pages) that has created he stis in the English read- e 
ing publie. His prose "works are mostly critical PUR of his 
wide studies which includé authoritative works of present-day profes. 
sors and the splendid products of the great age of Elizabethan literd- 
ture. The Sacred Wood was phbliehed in 1920, For Lancelot 
Andrews in 1928. His lectures as Norton Professom of Poetry? have 
been brought out in the form gf a-volume entitled The Use of Roetry 


and of Criticism. He was ap pointed to this profess^rship at Harvard * 


only in 1982. His Homage to Dryden,*epre&xed tg his edition of 
Dryden's works, shows his owa “classical bent more than ‘anything 
else. The Criterion of which journal Mr. Eliot is the %ditgr, 
now commands a wide circulation. Since 41925 Mr. Eliot's poetic 
output, never of great bulk, cas been thinner still. The Ash Wed? 
nesday was published in 1980. Sweeney Agonistas giwes in two 
fragments with those curious fashionings .. 


+ 


Under the bam 
Under the boo 
Under the bamboo tree ® 


which have been handled a hundred times over. Messrs. Fabar 
and  Fabar (of which publishing firm Mr. Eliot is the literary 


director) have been bringing out a number of shilling pamphlets (ngge 


more than half a dozen pages long including the covers) of the fitful 
poetry of Mr. Eliot. The Triumphal March, Rorina, Amimula, 
A Song for Simson, Journey of the Magi are some’ of these 
fancy sheets for Christmas presents. Two of these poems, The 
Triumphal March and The Difficulties of a Statesman form 
sections of a projected work. As The Waste«Land paints the 
decadence of the post-War world, the new poem goes to expose the 
equally hopeless failure of the post-Peace world to solve the question 
that is vexing out its existence—‘‘ Which way lies life?” 

It is however on the 1925 volume that Mr. Eliot's merit substan- 
tially rests. The book opens with The Love-song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock. And what a love song ! Itis, to invert the language of 
Charles Lamb, the commentary of Jeremiah on the sentimentalism of 
Lawrence Sterne. The poem at once marks Hliot as the evangelist of 
the sophisticated drab in modern life and of the forces that pierce 
through its humdrum exterior to the tragic futility of an out-worn 
civilisation. A iniddle-aged lover hardly gathers courage to speak ia 
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the dady to whom he is NM He hag not ifte e strength “ to force the 
moment to its crisis." ° But (his failure i$ only symbolical of the 


“failttre of each ong of us*as he fe&ls ee... ° 
~ - °° NofIam not prince Hamlet, nor was méant to be, 
© 9 


Am an attendant lord, gne that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two. 


+ + l ` 
e Each one feels that the «leat keen’ joyance of his undirected energies 
is sicklied over with the pale gest of his eXperience, as Prutrock says— 
. > Y 32 * 


auus And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 
The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase 
To And when I am formulated, gprawling on a pin, 
e When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 
* Then how should I begin 
To spit out all the but ends of my days and ways ? 
And how should I presume? ` 


+ 


Presume to do what D eTo disturb the universe,” 


"To have squeezed the: universé into a, ball 

a " And rollit toward some overwhelming question. 
~ 
Hamlet felt the cursefl spite that he was born to set the world aright 
and he magnificently failed. We feel the utter incapacity of our 
shrunken nature even to dream of such @ mission. 

^ In The Portrait of a Lady we have the situation reversed. 
We seem to have come into 


An atmosphere of Juliet's tomb 
Prepared for all the things to be said of left unsaid. 


Here it is the lady shat fails “ to force the moment to its crisis." But 
while she faltefs ‘‘ Perhaps you can write to me,’’ “ I wonder why we 
have not grown into friands,” the young man feels v * 


My self-possession gutters ; we are really in the dark. 


Mr. Apollinaz describes the impression made on Bostonians by 
Bertrand Russel’s visit to the United States (as the busy tattle of 
literary circles gives it out). Poem 1920 include Geronton which 
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gives the’ pathetic, Sense a ináne dpud of an old man “being 
read to by a boy, waiting for the i rain,’’ whose mumbling still fall apon 
the ear with thaáccentg. of à prophetia, last. e à T 


But it fs The Waste Land tbi givés thee, small volumé thé 
dignity that it possesses, *Its 433 lines do what double that number 
of pages in Joyce's Ulysses does not succeed in doing—to expose ‘the 
piteous helplessness of an age that has bankrupted itself of the ere&tive i 
impulse. "The waters of life have “left the Waste Land in its arid 
vacuity and until they. come again the parched-vfp desert is lóft to 
have its impotent plaint to tie cicddg and the dry grass surging? The 
remedy suggested by the three thundering injunctions of the Briha- 
daranyakopanishad,—'* Datta,” “ Dayadh vai, ' “Damayata,’’—give, 
sympathise, control—may 1 fal flat upon western ears; but the value of 
the poem lies in the tremendous force with which the utter’ impotency . 

fof a mechanical civilisation is brought home to our mind. The joyous 
scroll of nature and humanity that the Romanticists held forth to our 
gaze has shrivelled down to crumpled worthlessness ;* byt a steady 
gaze at its faded folds is what the poetry of Eliot undoubtedly directs 
and in this acceptance of facts as such lies his real success. 


The volume ends with The Hollow Men who are the stuffed 
men,—men who “ whisper together, are quiéb and rusia ai 
wind in dry grass or rats’ feat over broken glass in a*dry collar." The 
achievement of man falls miserably. short of his impulse and even his 
conception fails to limn in clear outline the longing ef his heart. a 
the worst of all misfortunes comes when the soul itself has ceased to 

aspire and dares not and the shadow falls ower the mumblings of 
duivelling inanity. ; 


In the reach of his ideas Eliot soars beyond the heighía aspired 
to by poets of the past. This is what could only be expected of the 
twentieth century poet who has inherited the immense treasure left out 
of the hoardings of ages and the new wealth dug. out of the bowels of 
the modern world. . It is not only this wealth of ideas or his tremend- 
ously powerful grasp on facts that marks him out as the one great 
force of the new age. There i is a freshness and strength in his ex- 
pressions that makes the platitudes of Wordswortlf or Keats look like 
child's play beside his work. The compact forcefulness of his. language 
drives his lines straight intó the mind and the unborrowed truthfulness 
of his imagery helps’ thé ‘unrelenting ‘precision in his use of words, 
W hen he tries to bring out his meaning by. an imagery 


i 
As i a magie lantern. bres ew. the nerves On & » pattern upon 8 screen ; 
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or when he speaks of + a : f dE. i 
E = His sous — across the skies 
EE. That fade, behin# a city block, : EE 
° Or trampled by insistent feet , 
. : "At.four or five and ‘six o'clock . 
Dod 


we are immediately aware that We are face to fate with a new force 

in literature. His similes are never drawn from the over-used ware- 

* houses of nature’s bloom. . But he'speal’s of the evening being spread 
* out against the sky. 


Like a patient etherised upon a table. ` 


* oreof Mr. Apollinax’s visit to the U. S. A. when 


e 
. His laughter tinkled among the tea-cups. 


He speaks of 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window panes 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window panes. 


or of . e e 


The young red and pustular 
Clutching piaculation pence. 
“~N 
It is not the mere noyelty of these similes that overpowers the fancy: 
it is the determination of facing the facts of a dried-up, over-sophisti- 
cated world that lends its grim vigour to his expressive rhythm. 
How does Eliot fare as a master rhythm ? The abrupt strength 
of his measures in 


è P 
Should I after tea and cakes and ices 
Have the strength to force the moment to its crises 


or their rambling in 


* Miss Nancy Ellicot 
Strode across the hills and broke them 
Rode across the hills and broke them 


has its counterpart more or less in Browning and Swinburne. But is 
he a real singer ? All the tortuosities of Browning’s rambling lines 
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would not have shved pim from the chako ot poetic bankruptcy if he 


had not spoken of' the thrush that, ( : p 2 
; , . : A , . ; : x 
o 9 s . s 
a ii sgng twice over e 
Lest you'should think Ré could never recapture , i 
The first ffne careless rapture " To 
e 
. . 


or given us the magnificent paean of the Grammtarian in which the 
rush of metres hurries ws 4o the purlines of all the high-fliers of the" 
skies where the grammarian’s disciples 


*e ^ 
Leave him still loftfer than the wórd suspects ° 
"Living or dying. . 


Is ihe lyric Impulse equally s sirohg in Eliot ? Has he not givọn us 
the lines— 
Ll 
I am moved by fancies that are curled DE : 
And around these images, and cling: ° 
The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 


$ S 
or 
$ 
He shall be washed white as snow 
By all the martyr virgins kist 
While the true church remains below r” 
Wrapt in its old miasmal mist. 


or . 


The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


It is these spontaneous outbursts of melodies dar show that the disci- 
pline of drabness which Eliot has imposed upon himself is a sore task 
to his musical sensibility, and that the completion of a line by a single 
word like ‘‘ polyphiloprogenitive °’ or the insertion of four big O's in 
a single line. is not due to any death of metrical ‘sweetifess, 

Since the publication of Act Wednesday (1930) two apprecia- 
tions of Eliot's poetry have come out in the book form besides an 
innumerable host of magazine articles and notices. Mr. McGreevy’s 
book is more of the nature of a critical estimate than a loving intro- 
duction to the poetry of Eliot—a need that has been amply fulfilled by 
H. R. Williamson's Poetry of T. S. Eliot. Mr. Edmund Wilson's 
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E artiele in his Axel? s bau; isan excellent appreciation of the factors 
that tro to build up the poetry of Eliot: and the secondevolume ‘of the 


Serubines (edited by Bdgel Wigkword) itotices both the lyric 
impulse of Eliot aryl his cutical Numen. The world of letters to-day 
looks forward with eager expectancy to every new poem that comes out 


of tbe, pen of this trans-Atlantic English genius. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF LOCAL. | 22" 
| -SELF-GOVERNMENT IN CAPITAL CITIES. 
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S EENS By G.) Moxraav HARRIS, 0.B.E.; "v. AD 
M | i I Vice. "President. of the Internatioga] Union 


o , of Local Authorities (Brussels). . 


^ € 
THINK this is a subjecé which should T those who live in ilie 
Second city of the British Empire. ocal self-government is ‘a 
very large subject. Juast time I dealt with the general principles. 

This time I shall go into details with regard to the capital cities of the 
world, because generally pone in each tountry the capital citieg are 
governed on some different ‘principle from’ the other cities. Capitals 
are generally the largest cities and for that reason have" special forms. 
of organisation, but there is another point of view, because in sofne 
countries the capital city receives special grants of : money ‘from thé 
central government for its organisation and its administration simply 
because it is the capital. That is the case withe Rome and Paris, but 
is not the case in England. ML S . 

Before 1888 there was no pvo authority for the whole of 
London, though there had been a Metropolitan Board of Works for 
ceriain purposes. "The London County Council] was then 'establisffed, 
but before I speak of that I will describe the government of the city, 
which occupies only one, square mile out of the 118 which constitute 
the area of what we now call London. The corporation of'the city of 
London has existed for many centuries and the ancient city is still 
governed on the old lines. There are several governing bodies, one 
of them being called the Court of Aldermen, which consists of the 
Lord Mayor and 25 aldermen who are elected for life. This is the 
only municipal second chamber in England. The body which is 
really responsible for the government of the city is the Court of 
Common Council. It consists of the Lord Mayos, aldeymen and 206 
common councillors who are elected annually. The el&ctors of the city 
of London must have s property qualification. Then there is a body 
called the Court of Common Hall, which consists of the Lord “Mayor, 
aldermen, sheriff and liverymen, and is concerned mainly with elec- 
tions and appointments. The liverymen are the members of the city 
guilds or companies, which are the descendants of the old trade 
guilds, have large funds to deal with and occupy a prominent position 
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in. the! city. The Lord “Mayor is chosen anitually by .the Court of 
Alderfnen eut of two aldermen who are preposed by the \ivery voters of. 
the city guilds. The Lord, Mayor must’ have „passed ‘through certain 
Stages befort he can be proposed as Lord Meyor,' * for’ he must have 
been both an,alderfnan and a sheriff. He Dopubiod a very distinguish- 
ed Psion. But, although hé is called the Lord Mayor of London, 
his jurisdiction does not extend beyond'the city. . 

Besides the city, there are within London 28 metropolitan 
eboroughg and each of these metropolitas Boroughs and the City 
@orporation is the sanitary or public health authority over the 
particular area. It las also other duties to perform. It 1s responsible 
for the streets. All the streets in LondÓn. are managed, constructed 
and maintained and kept clean by the particular metropolitan boroughs 
in which they are situated and as sanitary authority the metropolitan 
Bofough Council or the City Council has to inspect the area regularly in 
order to see that there are no nuisances, to examine into the sanitary 
condition of all houses and generally to look after the sanitation of the 
whole area. It has also power to carry out housing schemes and to 
provide public open spaces for recreation purposes. The City Corpora- 
tion besides being responsible for all these purposes has further 
powers. It has a police force of its own. It is the sanitary authority 
for the Port of London, which extends from Teddington to the mouth 
of the river Thames. It also owns and maintains large open spaces 
offtside London, of which Epping Forest is one. It has large trust 
funds which can be used for purposes of this description and others. 
Inspite of the very large powers which are possessed by the 
city and the metropolitan boroughs, there is another body with 
power over the whole area, and this is the London County 
Council, which was established in 1888. This council consists of 
120 councillors who age elected for different wards by the electors 
throughout London for three years and 20 aldermen who are elected-. 
by the council. A chairman, vice-chairman and deputy chairman 
are elected annually. The meeting of the London County Council is 
held once a week and its duties are those which affect the county 
of London as a° whole, which extends over 118 sq. miles with a 
population of four and a. half millions. The London County Council 
is respomsible for the main sewers of London and sewage disposal. 
Another function is the Fire Brigade. It is responsible for seeing that 
building is carried out in accordance with the Building Acts and, as 
well as the metropolitan boroughs can itself carry out, housing 
schemes inside or outside the county. It carries out large improve- 
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ments in London itself; which are 6 too arel for’ the regources of Any 


single metropolitan borough and it can gjfo provide large open spages. 
It is the educational authority for the Whole of London and: is the. 
supervisory and co-ordifiatihig authority i in the mattersof publie health, 
though the metropolitdn Boroughs’ are the responsible public health 
authorities. Since 1929 it has been given the duty of adininisterigg 
the Poor Law which was formerly distributed among 28 Boards of ' 
Guardians throughout London. : 

This was a very great change. Of course London, as you will 
realise, has almost its metropolitan Boroughs,esome which aré very , 
rich and some which are ery poor. Poop» districts formerly got 
very little help from the richer, ¢hough there *was a certain arrange- 
ment for the equalisation of rates, but this did not go far. Under the 
new system the charge for the Poor Law is levied uniformly over the i 
whole county of London, which is all to the advantage of the poorer 
districts. 

There is one matter of importance which is not under* gither of 
these local authorities. That is the Police. The City of London 
has its own police, but the London County Council has no police. 
The police for London are under the direct control of the Home 
Office, which deals with the police for a larger ar$a than the County 
of London itself (called the Metropolitan Police DiStrict) through a 
Commissioner who is appointed for the purpose. Another matter 
which the London County Council does not carry out is the water, 
supply. This is under the control of a separate board. The working 
of the Port of London is carried on by another “board, elected partly 
by the local authorities and partly by those directly concerned with 
the business of the port. There is also an electric authority which 
deals with large areas outside London as well as London itself. The 
Lindon County Council carries on its work in a different way from 
most of the other cities in England, because it very closely follows 
the example of Parliament. It has a party system. There are party 
whips as in Parliament Council and all the parliamentary forms 
of government and procedure, with an opposition an opposed 
to the party which is for the time being in power? a 

I do not propose to say anything about Edinburgh, as the condi- 
tion there does not differ materially from that of any of the other 
big cities in Scotland. But Dublin has some special characteristics ; 
forinstance, in addition to the 80 elected members, the Council 
includes five ‘‘ commercial " councillors, who are elected by the 
registered occupiers of business premises, who have larger or smaller 
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votes T€ to t raNable eine of . their business. The first 


orglinar member in each of ihe five wards and the first commercial 


member are made aldermen" Che Lord Mayor’ is elected annually. 


“ Also, there is antofficiaf talled the City Manager. and Town Clerk, 


who seems to occupy much the same position las the City Manager 
iw America. THis official is appointed by the Council for life, unless 
he"is removed for any particulas reason, and he cannot be removed 
without the permission of the Minister, who also determines his 
remuneration. ` "ue | 

Now, turning to oáher' countries—Paris has a remarkable system 
of government, for, inspite of its positiof as capital and its supreme 
importaneé in France, i¢ has no Mayer. Parisis within the depart- 
ment gf the Seine and that department - is administered on the 
saine principle as the other departments of France. The man at the 
head of the department 1s the Prefect, of the Seine. He really 
carries out most of the duties of Mayor ‘of Paris as well as those of 
Prefect ofthe Department. Side by side with the Prefect of the 
Seine "is another officer called Prefect of the Police. 
He is not a subordinate, but a colleague. He is appointed and dis- 
missed by the President of the Republic. His business is not only to 
look after police matters concerned with criminal proceedings, but to 
supervise sanitary regulations, unhealthy industries and so on. 

There ‘is a Municipal Council for Paris consisting of 80 persons 

e elected by manhood suffrage for four years. They are paid, but they 
have very little power, the greater part of the power being in the 
hands of the Prefect himself. In the department of the Seine there 
is a Counci! General as in other departments, which consists of these 
80 members of the Municipal Council of Paris together with 40 repre- 
sentatives of the arrondissements outside Paris. Almost all the deci- 
sions of this Council require government approval. Therefore you 
see in Paris there 1s very little local self-government in the sense in 
which we use the term. 

Paris is divided into 20 arrondissements and each of these arron- 
dissements has a Mayor and 3 to 5 Deputy Mayors, who are appoint- 
ed by the President? They are really agents of the Prefe:t of the 
Seine and, although there is 8 local committee for each of these 
arrondissements, it has to work under the Mayor and report to the 
Ceniral Council, and has very litile power. 

Then there are à number of Advisory Boards, e.g., the Council 
d’ Hygiène et de Salubritó which consists of a number of officials and 
ex-officio persons, of which the Prefect of Police is the chairman. A 
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Public Assistance Boardei$ also appointe ; consisting of ex-officio per- 


sons and heads qf väriouş ORE DIENMOR | These advise the, cengral 
a e 
government. . ] . f . 


If you visit Brasis You will think that it ds d good-sised city. 


There are two large lansay síatibns situated at opposite ends of 


what is the principal butiness street of Brussels, yet neither of these 


stations is actually in Brussels its@lf.¢ The whole area of Brussels 
consists of 18 independent communes, which have go central organi. 
sation whatever except that she Mayors of tbese communes meet 
periodically at the Town Hall of Bru$sels, to ‘liscuss matters which 
are of common interest. But their decisions leave no executive autho- 
rity. Brussels is only one of tRese 18 indefendent commtnes, but 


occupies the central position. There are various proposals,—naturally 
® 


there would be, to unify the government—proposals to make these 18 
communes one, but this has gever yet been carried out. The same 
system goes on. P 

There have been many attempts to improve the systein*o[, goverrr- 
ment in Berlin. In 1911 there was formed a Union for special pur- 
poses which included Berlin, its suburbs and two landkreise or 
counties, covering in all an area of 1,400 sq. miles. This did not 
prove satisfactory and, in 1920, 94 local authorities were incorporated 
in Berlin, including 8 towns, 59 rural communes ahd 27 “memorial 
estates.’’ The area of this incorporation was about 320 square miles. 


In 1931 another Act was passed. A Municipal Assembly was set up. 


of 225 persons elected for a period of 4 years. This assembly appoint- 
ed an executive called the Magistrate consisting of 9 paid and 6 
unpaid officials, together with the Oberburgo master and two Burgo- 
masters, the Oberburgomaster being the chairman. Under this 
arrangement Berlin was also divided into 29 districts and each of these 
districts had a council, the executive of which wasQusually paid., Hach 
of these districts had the power of supervising local institutions 
concerned with that particular area, but had no separate rating power. 

I do not know for certain what is at the present moment the 
position in Berlin, and I have reason to believe that, as in other 
cities of Germany the elected council has been put an ond to altoge- 
ther and the whole organisation is controlled and officials appointed 
by the central government. : 

That is similar to the system in Rome. The same principle was 
adopted for the great city of Rome, as for all the other communes of 
Italy, and it is governed by a single official called the Governatore 
appointed by the central government. There is a Consulta consisting 
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of iD, Consulfori who are sinNlarly appointed fep 4 years with power to 

give advice, which, however, MNyed-not be followed. , 
. , Viénna is at the same time g contmune and a province and there- 
/ è fore has both municipal and provincial forrgs of organisation. There 
is & council consisting of 100 members s1ehed for 5 years, This 
, council chooses à '''lown' Senate’? which cénsists of 10 members. 
Members of the council are debarred from becoming members of this 
Town Senate. It, has certain executive powers and can pass resolu- 
e tions on matters which are not definitely seserved to the larger bodies. 
e The Burgo-master is the* police authority, and administers through the 
Magistrate or Town Senatese Vienna is divided into 21 districts, 
each of Which bas an administrative committee of 80 members and 
, these c@mmittees meet quarterly and are entirely subordinate to the 

Burgomaster. : . 

e ° Prague has very much the same sort ef organisation, but there is 
one characteyistic about Prague which is intersting. That is—the 
Council is “elected by proportional representation. There are 14 or 15 
different parties and*by the system of proportional representation that 
is existing each party draws up a list of candidates. The electors 
cannot vote for any particular candidate. They have only to vote for 
alist. The city is divided ihto 18 districts, each of which has an 
elected council of 24 to 48 members, which has advisory powers only. 
These district councils have no independent budgets, their staff being 
appointed and paid by the central office. 

Budapest, the capital of Hungary, was reorganised in 1930. The 
Chief Mayor is appointed by the central government from three per- 
sons recommended by the municipal assembly and his salary is paid 
by the state and not by Budapest. He has very large powers and 
presides over the Municipal Assembly and the executive. The Muni- 
cipal Agsembly consigts of 202 members, out of which 150 are directly 
elected for 6 years by proportional representation. Voting is compul- 
sory. There is another body the ‘‘ Small Meeting ” consisting of 26 
members of the Municipal Assembly, out of which 20 are appointed 
by the assembly and 6 by the Mayor. It has no executive power. 
There are various committees to look after the municipal enterprises, 
which are very numerous. 

I now turn to the United States. I do not propose to talk about 
the capital Washington as that is not an example of local self-govern- 
ment, since i6 is administered by an appointed Commission. I pro- 
pose instead to describe the municipal administration of New York, a 
city which looms largest in the eyes of outsiders. It has a complicated 
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system of gowernmenie It really cofsists of 5 different cottntids 
and these coun£ies haye not disappea dàn tle organisation” which is 
being set upein New fork. They aie 'kept separate for the purpose dt 
the administration of jus(iee and for the electior* of many officials. The 
Charter of 1897,,undér which the new governmenrft is working, | form- 
ed those counties into boroughs. „Each borough has a President* who: 
is elected for 4 yearse His salary i is 20,000 dollars a year. There is 
no borough council, the President being personhlly and individually 
responsible for the supervisi8ne of building.and so forth. . R 

The Mayor of New Yogk is elected for E years. His salary is 
$40,000 a year. The Mayor is really réfpontible foe the whole of the 
administration of New Yofk excepting finance. He also appoints 
all higher administative officers and in most cases he may remove? 
them at any time. He may himself'be removed by the Governor of 
the State if charges are proved against him, otherwise he remains in 
office for 4 years. Ts 

The Board of Aldermen consists of 67 aldermen who are dlested 
for 2 years together with the 5 borough presidents. This board has 
very little power. It can make amendments and repeal resolutions 
which the Mayor may veto, but his veto yay be over-ridden by 2rds 
vote. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment is a most important 
body It consists of the Mayor, Comptroller, President of the Board 
of Aldermen and Presidents of the boroughs. It prepares the budget, 
decides financial questions, and is the real power in the city after fhe 
Mayor. e 

There are other boards, one of which is the Board of Elections, 
which consists of 4 Commissioners, —2 republicans and 2 detnocrats,— 
appointed by the board of Aldermen for 2 years on the recommenda- 
tion of the party organisations. The board settles all questions relat- 
ting to elections and this exemplifies the extent to*which party politics 
are brought into the municipal administrations. Then there is the 
Department of Health. It has a board of 7 but is actually adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner. In the Department of Education 
there are seven unpaid commissioners who are appojnted by the 
Mayor, and the Police Commissioner is appointed by %he Mayor for 
5 years and is-responsible for police. 

It is worthy of notice that there is in America a great mote for 
a different form of government for what are known as metropolitan 
regions. There are 96 such regions recognised in the United States 
census. These metropolitan regions are centred about one great city 
and include the areas immediately outside it and economically as 
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Well ds geographical ly connect uix it. The Chicago region is a good 
example. ." é ® 

” Th Chicago itself Seiten M independenf t ing bodtes, In the 
Chicago region, which #s held to cover abopt 4,836 square miles, 
extending into three States, there are 1 ,642 local authorities (including 
15 cofnties), 7,700 elected officers and €5,000 municipal employees. 
A Chicago elector is expected, on folling day, to clroose people for 150 
different posts. Thé complication of 1,624 local authorities is really 


. ridiculofts, and one cure which is sugbesvedl is the establishment of 


Chicago as a State. It would mean very considerable alterations in 
the whole constitution of A'meifica for, if agreed to, it would probably 
lead to similar changes elsewhere. : 

* ‘The State Leagues of Municipalities are making a study of what is 
most needed for the local gorernmeht for particular areas and are help- 
ing the municipalities in their respective states. The American Muni- 
cipal Associgtión, situated at Chicago, has formed a federation of these 
state Leagues and has joined the International Union of Local Author- 
ities. Exchange of experience and information by this means is 
doing good work in America and, by its connection with the Inter- 
national Union of Loca! Autborities, America is able to find out what 
is being done in other countries, while it 1s on the other hand of great 
advantage totus that the American Municipal Association and through 
it the State Leagues of Municipalities have joined the International 
Union. In India the Local Self-government Institute of Bombay 
has joined the International Union of Local Authorities and I bope 
that the interest of India and of Indian local governing authorities 
will not exfd there, but that we shall have a similar connection with 
the local municipalities and other local authorities throughout India. 
As soon as that comes about I believe it will be the better for all con- 
cerned, as it will leaf to better understanding and perhaps a solution 
of many of the problems that confront each municipality and are 
essentially the same everywhere.* | 


* 
e 
= Being the sf&ond of a course of three Readership Lectures on '' A Comparative 


Study of Local Self-government and Regional Planning '"' delivered at the University of 
Gelcutii The first, on ** Local Self-Government,” was published in our February issue. 
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T twentieth „century, as eeverybody knows, is the century of 
Physics. Hinstein is the fashionable deity of the day. and the 
less he is understood , the more reverently is he worshipped. , 
Metaphysics is dismissed with a gdbd- natured shrug if not looked dows 
upon with positive contétnpt. Fro, Gakleo to Einstein is only 
three centuries, but in these three centuries Physics has*risen from 
almost complete insignificance to its glorious supremacy o£ to- day. 
In comparison metaphysics is told „to be ashamed of itself. What 
Plato and Aristotle thought and fought about two thousand years’ ago 
IS, we are reminded, very ‘ouch the same as what Rusgell and Royce, 
Bergson and Gentile are thinking and fighting about*te this day. 
While Physics, restless with the ae of time, moves on ever in 
search of ‘‘fresh woods and pastures new," metaphysics stands where 
if stood ages ago, cast aside from the world’s surging tide of progress, 
stagnant, still,—an idle pursuit, a futile jhgglery with high-sounding 
words, suited perhaps to the easy-going intellect of our early ancestors 
but utterly alien to the breathless vigour of spirit that characterises 
the present century. Though the scandal is too glaring for (he 
metaphysician to deny it outright or to hush it up quietly, it is not 
altogether as flattering tothe physicist as he ustlally makes it out to be. 
But what exactly do we mean when we say that science has 
progressed ? To be sure the fund of facts at our command is 
enormously greater to-day than it was at the time of Galileo. No one, 
however, who has at all outgrown the naïveté of a laboratory assistant 
will be prepared to hold that genuine progress of science means a mere 
heaping of empirical data pile upon pile. The aspiration of an advanced 
science like Physics is to constitute itself into a deductive system 
based upon a few primitive concepts and postulates on the pattern of 
the systems of pure Geometry,—an aspiration" that *has been to a 
large extent realised in what is known as Field-Physics, thanks to the 
generalisations of Hinstein’s Theory of Gravitation in the hands of 
Weyl, Kaluza, Eddington and of Einstein himself in recent years. Like 
geometry again, physics takes for granted its fundamental principles 
and does not bother to subject them to analysis or criticism. Attention 
is exclusively focussed on the system that is built on them, the attitude 
towards the underlying basis being one of complacent nonchalance. It 
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is ie arbitrary” neha the part af, the olgil that has 
made’ posstble his triumphant h-onwards, . More and more facts 
are daily coming into the feld of his ever- -expansive system, but that 
merely méans that these new facts can pe referred" back to certain 
fundamental, laws and can be deficribed if tems of certain funda- , 
mental concepts. These jaws are never properly justified and these 
concepts are never satisfactorily eapldined. Ad hoc suggestions like 
the Qutiftum-rule ofePlanck or the Gravitation-equation of Einstein 
are tentatively put forward and if they ateefound capable of leading 
to experimentally verifiable measurements; they are accepted as true 
and go on to congtitute «thes&basic laws of this most advanced of all 
the sciences. And if any physicist knows. what he means by concepts 
dike space, time, electron, quantum and probábility, he has been quite 
successful in scrupulously guarding the secret. Physicists are happy 
SO" long as you are content to gaze atgand admire the magnificent 
structure thatehey have raised up, but if you show any curiosity as 
tO, the sOundness of its foundation, you are apt to be treated like a 
naughty child asking indiscreet questions. 

These indiscreet questions, however, cannot be hushed up for 
ever. Sooner or later they have to be asked and it falls to the lot of 
metaphysics to ask them. Metaphysics i is best defined as the science 
of the categgries. Categories are the fundamental ways of knowing 
if we adopt the subjectivistic standpoint of Kant, or the pervasive 
Teatures of existence if we take up the realistic postition of Alexander. 
In either case it is eminently desirable that metaphysics should seek 
for its categories in the organised systems of the sciences rather than 
in the chaotic crudities of common experience. The categories are in 
fact identical with the primitive concepts and postulates of the 
sciences. Like the history of science, the history of metaphysics 
would *have been e continuous march of progress if the categories 
which constitute its subject-matter themselves formed a system, as the 
facts and laws of a science do. ‘There is, however, an essential point 
in which the system of metaphysics is bound to differ from the 
systems of the sciences. We have seen that the latter are content 
to take for granted their fundamental notions and demand no explana- 
tion for them. But metaphysics, whose business it is to examine 
the foundations of the sciences, cannot leave its own foundation thus 
insecure. If metaphysics is to be possible as a system, its fundamental 
principles must be self-evident and self-explicatory. Moreover, it is 
not difficult to see that this foundational status cannot be assigned to 
more than one principle, for otherwise the relation between them 
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would constitute a fresh | problem necessit ing 4 higher principles It 
thus becomes impera ive to-find *oi 
evident and gelf- -expligatory ahd which ig.capable of serving as the 
ground of expiaatio for, all other categorieg. Monists*believe in 
such a principle, pl alists reject? it as an unattainable ideal ‘and 





a category which is rself Self. : 


consequently deny the" possibility of metaphysics as a system. e We . 


shall see that it js the repeébted failure in the history of 
philosophy of this claim of monism to constitute itself into a vmified 
system lying at the basis of stiemtific systems, that is responsible for 
the charge of stagnation and stultification " brought against meta- 
physics. $5.4 
Monism has developed itself, broadly pino. along two lines: 
materialistic and idealistic. ' The former will not detain us long" for, it 
has been the favourite target of attackeamongst philosophers and has 
had its weakness ransacked tq the least details. It has been pointe 
out with repeated relish that its fundamental principle, whether it be 
the crude elements of the Ionics, or the tiny indivisible stoms of 
Democritus, or the unanalysable electrical units,” the electron and 
proton, of physics of the recent past, or lastly the four-dimensional 
space-time framework with modifications in its geometrical structure 
as suggested by Einstein and metaphysically elaborated by Alexander, 
—in no case is this principle either self-evident or self-gxplicatory. 
Nor does it in any of its forms serve as the ultimate ground from 
which other categories could be logically derived. Even if it be 
conceded that life is, or will be in some distant future, amenable to 
materialistic treatment, mind stubbornly refuses to display any such 
complacent docility. Alexander, who has given to materialistic 
monism a classic grandeur, maintains that everything from Kubla 
Khan’s vision to the flat nose of a Chinaman has evolved out of the 
parent substance, space-time. But whenever a critsgal moment arrives 
in the development of his system, he finds it discreet to turn into an 
emergent evolutionist, which is only a genteel way of confessing to a 
logical impassé. Primary qualities, secondary qualities, life, mind are 
all introduced one after another as occasion demands without the 
slightest attempt. at deducing them from, or explaining them in terms 
of, space-time. They just sprout forth from nowhere like the mango 
plant of an Indian magician. _ © o 
Idealistic monism has as its two chief exponents, Samkara in India 
and Hegelin Europe. Both of them take self as ihe ultimate prin- 
ciple of metaphysical explanation, This is undoubtedly a great 


advance on the metaphysics of materialistic monism which regards self 
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AS derivative ; for if anythiNg has ‘been ‘shown toe demonstrative 


 certáinty" by the histosy of philosophic thought fmm Descartes to 


have seen that a neonistic metaphysics e mus fulfil two conditions: 


Gentile, it i is the ipmposs:4jlity of deriving self me ‘the not-self. We 
(1) its fundamenital*principle must*be self-evide t and self-explicatory, 


and« «2) all other categories must be Jogically dédueible from its first 


category. Idealistic monism has certainly succeeded in realising the 
first condition. Self is so involved in all thought and experience that 
to doubt it or to demand an, explanation or it, already presupposes it. 


* Ks regards the second condition, Hegel ang Samkara adopt diametrically 


opposed attitudes.. We shall Briefly examine their respective orienta- 
tions to this problem. . 

. The distinctive feature of Hegel's philosophy is his Dialectic in 
which he constructs a triadic hierarchy of categories in order to exhibit 
that the Absolute Idea or Self is capable of yielding all the lower 
categories bya process of dialectical analysis. The dialectical process, 
however, as actually worked out by the master, is acknowledged even by 
his most ardent disciples to be full of errors and arbitrary makeshifts. 
But apart from that, there is a vital defect that is intrinsic to the 
nature of the theory itself, viz., the treatment of self as a category. 
The categories, ag Kant had shown, are the nevessary conditions of 
objectivitye But they themselvés can be made the objects of thought 
by a process of transcendental regress or epistemological abstraction ; 


*"y&t even this reflection on the categories presupposes the self as 


subject to which they are presented as objects. This is possible even 
in Kant for whom the categories have the form of activity; 
Hegel’s+ treatment of them as constituting a hierarchical order 
involving mutual relation and dependence assigns to them 
the form of being, bringing out still more palpably the contrast 
between their obfctivity and the subjectivity of self. The whole 
system of categories, as Green pointed out later, is possible on the 
presupposition of self as the unifying function which itself cannot be 
an element of the system. To identify it with a category, even if 
that be the highes§ category, is no less an error than itis to identify 
it with the eerebrum or with the psychical flux. All monistical 
philosophy, sooner or later, comes up against a dilemma that is as 
inevitable as it is insoluble. In self alone does it succeed in finding 
something that can neither be doubted nor be in need of any 
explanation, but self cennot function as the ground of explanation 
of the categories, for even the ‘relation of ground and consequent 
presupposes it,- m XU 
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Samkara'g charactgristic way of megfting "tà situation is to 4dopi 
a negative method pf .attaek in-spArp contrast with the postive 
procedure of Hegelian dialectie. By manejs reached, not by way of 
a progressive rons pi the categories, "but „through a *successive 
denial of them, Sé#mk&ra and Mis more ingenipu$ disciple Srikarsa 
subject the fundamenfal categories of thotight to a searching critjetsm , 
with a view to bring out thé imner contradictions involved ifi 
them. Far from the categories being deduced fram, or expleimed in 
terms of, "rahman, the legifimacy of even the demand for sych an e 
explanation is not admitted. They and the world known throughe 
them are assigned a different level of ramiity (empirical or vyavahàrika 
satya) from that of Brahman which is the ultimate ‘reality or 
paramarthikasatya. The characterisation of the world as the product, 
of maya has been variously interpreted, ong very plausible interpreta- 
tion being that there is eno possibility of relating the world +o 
Brahman, which are truths on different levels. S@ the second 
condition of monistic metaphysics is met by Samkara, not by explaih- 
ing the categories in terms of Brahman, but by refecting them as self- 
contradictory and unintelligible, leaving Brahman as the one and only 
reality, ekamadvitiyam. We shall not enter here into the question as 
to whether the categories are really riddled with contradictions as they 
have been alleged to be. It might be maintained that where contra- 
diction is alleged what is exhibited is only a lack of complete intelli- 
gibility, and that to find a category not fully intelligible is no reason fo 
dismissing it as a source of illusion,—-on the contrary it is a challenge 
to make renewed attempts to lay bare its unyielding secrets. Nor 
shall we argue against the claim for the superior truth’ of intuitive 
experience over that of intellectual knowledge based upon the ipse dixit 
of certain unknown yogis that in the mystical intuition of Brahman 
intellect and its object, the empirical world, are fond to be sublated. 
It will suffice here to point. out that Samkara’ s theory, whatever 
be its value otherwise, fails to give us any metaphysics. If anything, 
it is an express denial of.it. All knowledge, whether scientific or 
philosophie, starts with the postulate that the world i is intelligible. To 
deny the legitimacy of such a demand, to characterjs¢ the world as 
inexplicable, to take Brahman out of all” relation to the world is to 
wash our hands of metaphysics altogether. Even if it be granted 
that intuition is capable of leading to a direct and immediate contact 
with reality—a contact that intellect is unable to establish with its 
never-ending chain of relational categories—it still remains for meta- 
physics to determine how appearances arise out of reality. An 
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intüitionist has eithaf to Nnaintein, with Samkbra that the world- 
appearance is sublated in X uen of Brahman. as the snake is 
, sublated in the perception of tife | Pope, or haf to end in the sceptical 
“faith of Bradley that appbarances are therf iM the bosom of reality 
tbough we know not how. The atérnal quéstidh : * Why appearances 
appear ?" remains unanswered. Mysticism might be nobler than 
. metaphysics but it is not metaphysics, and it "is only the inferiority- 
complex of the mystics which is responsible for a confusion between 
the two. Aud if we say that the, denial of metaphysics is itself a 


* 
e metaphysics, we are perilously fear thre triviality of punning upon 


words. . : 


We have tridd to show tow monestic metaphysics as represented 
in its. best exponents like Alexander, Hegel and Samkara, has failed 
to give us a system based upon a principle that is at once its own 
explanation and that of all other principles. But there is nothing in 

. this failure to discredit philosophy im the eyes of science, for it is the 
outcome «of greater ambition, not of lesser power. One could as 
"well boast of his success in traversing large tracts of level ground and 
laugh at a comrade who has failed to reach the summit of Moant 
Everest. Nor should we forget that it is because science is allowed 
to pass its more Serious difficulties on to philosophy that it is itself 
able to sail sosmbothly. Science is ready with its systems because 
it thinks notbing of taking things for granted ; philosophy is unable to 

š build up a system because it refuses to rest with anything that is 

arbitrary or merely hypothetical. 

If metaphysics is*to escape the charge of stagnation, it will have to . 
give up the monist's lofty but unattainable ideal of system-building. 
Progress seems to be possible only along pluralistic.lines, and ever since 
the first great pluralistic conception of the universe was set forth by 
Kant, metaphy sicg has had fresh life breathed into it. The dis- 
nce features of pluralism and monism are typically illustrfted in 
the theories of Kant and Hegel respectively. Ihe monistic hypothesis 

is only an ‘ Idea of Reason’ for Kant, useful and acceptable so long as 

it is restricted to the limits of a regulative ideal, but a perpetual 
source of illusion When this caution is ignored. Hegel transforms the 
regulative ideals into constitutive principles and treats them all as the 
organic elements of a spiritual system. Pluralism conceives the 
essential task of metaphysics to consist, not in the construction of a 
system, but in giving us a better insight into and a clearer vision of the 
categories of science through an exhaustive analysis and criticism of 
them. This task begins, properly speaking, with Hume’s analysis of 


e 
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the conceptions "of causality . and magerial ® and mental substances. 
Kant's epoch- making contributions ofive a tremendous impetus, to ut 
and the contefnpom pluralisis are Warr ‘ying forward the traditions of 
Hume and Kant. Phe” development in tHe notiofi of objectivity, and 
particularly in the bu betwéen object and its appearances, .is one 
among the many instances of the gsowing vitality of metaphysics. 
The passage from Locke’s simpée conception of object as the unknown 
cause outside of its ‘appearances which are ideas within our „minds to 
the elaborate intricacies of Ryssell’s Class theory, Alexander's theory of, 
Compound objects, Whitehead's Multiple Inkerence theory, etes, though 
by no means claiming to leave reached anything like finality, has un- 
doubtedly thrown much lighteon this difficult problem. e 

It may be objected.that analysis and criticism of a category | is not 
possible except within a system of knowledge taken for granted. ' In P 
sense this is true. But what pluralism insists upon is that this sygtem 
is not inviolate and its basis is not fixed as in science, The monists 
made heroic attempts to lay down a fixed basis for nretaphysios in 
matter, in space-time or in self, and the histary of their failure ‘is a 
warning not to build metaphysics too closely on the model of the 
sciences. In studying some category some others have to be taken 
for granted, but any one of these latter oafi in turn be subjected to 
analysis and criticism for which the former along With others serve as 
basic. Metaphysics no doubt has a structure and a fóundation, but 
characteristically enough the structure and the foundation can change 
places in accordance with logical exigencies. 

The contemporary pluralistic reaction against monism, particularly 
against idealistic monism, has rescued metaphysics from the dead 
weight of another and a still more impossible ambition. “The philo- 
sophical adventure of Plato, Spinoza and Hegel was a quest for a first 
principle that would not only unify the whole body of knowledge but 
would at the same time provide for the moral government of the world 
and serve as an outlet for the religious passion of mankind. These 
three distinct and often conflieting demands had proved a perpetual 
source of entanglement and embarrassment, resulting at times in 
elementary logical fallacies on the part of fifst-rate, philosophers in 
their anxiety to keep intact the moral or religious" impeccability of 
their system. Pluralists like Bertrand Russell have, by theircourageous 
repudiation of ethical and religious demands from the domain of 
metaphysics, opened out the path of its progress far and wide. The 
metaphysician's task, as it is, is difficult enough ; he need not make it 
impossible by aspiring to usurp the functions of Krishna and Christ. 





BUDDHISM: A STUDY-FROM E 
*. HUMANISTIC a OF VIEW 


oe ~ ByJ YOTIRINDRA Nara DAs- GUPTA, M.A. 


HE’ seer sees the needs of his times ae tries to minister to them. 
Such 8 one was Buddha. He flour&hed in an age when India 
badly needed a reformer.” The moral,eeligious and political atmos- 
phere was then peculiarly chaotic. (Politically, India had been 


e 
sundered into a number of sovereign states, one conflieting with 


another. This chaos in *politics bad had its counterpart in the 
philosophical q outlook of the day. People were growing more and 
more critical and conflicting theories about the Universe and Godhead 
were set up. Religion, thus, grew shaky on its philosophical founda- 
tion and, gradually, degenerated into an empty belief. The self- 
seeking priest seized this opportunity and set himself up as an 
intermediary between God and Man. He would, no longer, cure the 
sick by initiating tfem into the life of spirit, he would rather address 
them, “ Son, bring me gold, I make a sacrifice unto God, he will 
forgive thee thy sins." The chord of direct communion between 
God and Man was cut off, and man began to fear rather than revere 
Qod. Sins might be permitted if only the angry gods were pleased. 
Moral life, thus, suffered and evils of all sort cankered the society. 

Besides, philosophers who are, ever, the best guides of people indulged 
in aimless metaphysical flights which were too lofty for the masses. 
The magses were, thys, cut off from the intellectual life of the classes 
and grew superstitions and ceremonial. 

Buddha saw all this. He endeavoured to stem the tides of his 
times and divert them into the right course. And therein lay his 
greatness as also in the philosophy of life he expounded. Buddhism is 
only the criticfsrp of the philosophical outlook of those days. But the 
criticism was more constructive than destructive, as Buddha churned 
the truth out of that philosophy and built up his own philosophy on 
them. 

The Upanishads established the relationship of the Infinite with 
the Finite. The Infinite is not conceived as altogether transcending 
the Finite. On the contrary the Infinite is ever realising itself in and 
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through the Finite. This must not be tfken t mean: that the Finite 


can at any time exbanst the Infinite of that the ! Infinite ig but the 
ageregate ofthe Finite which are, ly the manifestations of the 
Infinite. For the pdfver "and the, manifestation, St that Power can 
never be identified wath tach other These trangcendent | and imma- 
nent aspects of the ont Reality are most clearly portrayed inethe. 
Upanishads. i x e 

The ethical implications of this theory of the Infinite aed, Finite 
are far-reaching. The Fin¥veris.to be infinitised—that is the only 
ethical ideal compatible with it. Man is to* realise his oneness wit 
God—that is the only ideal Tor man. ‘May, T enter thee, such as thou 
art, O Lord. May thou, O. Ford, enter mé......May I become well 
cleansed, O Lord," The realisation of God within man *requires, 
purification of soul. Thus in the Upanishads, religion was not mere 
belief. It was life—life ingall its fullness. This was because’ the 
Infinite was not conceived as being something beyong the Finite; 
the Infinite was felt to be in the Finite and the Finite in the Infinite. 
The masses failed to grasp the spirit of this philbsophy. In popular 
thought, it degenerated into abstract metaphysics and the Infinite 
God was gradually cut off from the finite man. The ethical conse- 
quences were awful. If God be conceived as a deity reigning without 
and not within, the Upanishadic ideal of the purification of soul does 
not hold. Man no longer hears the voice of God within himself. God 
can at most reward or chastise man from without. And since ethe 
‘path of evil runs more smooth than that of good, the frail man takes 
to that path, for sins can be made good if only the angry gods are 
bribed into quietness. 

At this stage Buddha stepped in. He began to pevolulonins 
the thoughts of his times. To him religion and metaphysics were of 
no value if they did not positively aid the uplef of man. eAnd he 
clearly saw the evils of the intellectual and religious degeneration of 
his age. The Upanishads propounded the ideal religion for man. 
Buddha marked the degeneration of that religion in popular thought 
and saw how gradually philosophy and theology, centred round God 
leaving man to sins, and that God reigned without,and not within 
the finite man. Buddha would, for the time being, drive God, 
altogether out of the field, and shift the centre of philosophy from 
God to Man. He may, thus, be called the precursor of the modern 
movement of Humanism, for to him human values were of primary 
importance and values that are superhuman were to be evaluated only 
in relation to those that are human. 


a 
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The ae * problifi 1 man to solve, js: how, to alleviate 
his own sufferings. The metap ysical probleme Yegarding the extra- 
phenomenal Reality which gre bé subsidiary to the’ phy sical problems 
as that of suffering, cannot *be of the first import ce, for ‘‘So long 
as we. are in fre, we must first oat of the fir before we should 
philogophise às to what fire is." But we should always remember 
thet Buddha only suspended his judgnfent on metaphysics, and this 
suspensjon must nof be construed as the denial of metaphysical 


reality. 


e Buddha approached «he^ probem vith an appeal to common 
sense that even the man ir theQ4street might understand him. For 
it was mainly the lowly antl degenerated that he had his message 
for. Besides Buddha, the prophet of Humanism, ever championed the 
reality of common sense. To him gnything that was beyond common 
sense was abstract and unreal! With this épistemology he attempted 
his philosophy, 

* Man ,süffers because man desires. He desires what he 
mistakes to be permament. In reality, that which he desires is imper- 
manent, and disappointment follows. To bring this home to man’s 
mind, Buddha first proved that everything was impermanent. What- 
ever we experience is trarfsieft,—experience always gives us becoming 
and never being. ‘‘ The thing we experience are like flame." Though 


» . å 
„apparently they remain unchanged, they are, nevertheless, changing 


ewery moment. Change is the stuff of reality,—becoming is all that 
is. '' There are three things, O King, which you cannot find in the 
world. That which, whether unconscious or conscious, is not subject 
to decay and ‘death, you will not find. And in the eo sense there 
is no such thing as being possessed of being.’ (Milinda, 


IV, 7. 12.) 


The,truth implied,in these teachings is that the self, which the 
average selfish man. desires to perpetuate, is not the true self of man. 
It is the self that seeks satisfaction in the worldly pleasures. If only 
the permanent deserves to be called the self, nothing on earth merits 
that title. 'That is why Buddha advises selflessness. Man must 
sacrifice his smafler self to realise the deeper self in him—he must die 
to live. Nevertheless, Buddha, even while denying the reality of smaller 
self, recognised, implicitly if not explicitly, the existence ofa higher 
self which the Upanishads called Atman—the self in which man ulti- 
mately unites with man. For the sacrifice even of the impermanent 


1 Of. Haldane—‘ The Philosophy of Humanism.’ 
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transient self cannot heaj dstified except y condice to «the altkmate 
good of man, that is, » p the. well-befn eof, the permanent self*that: " lies 
deeper in man. IM em Was always silent on „this all- pervading 
Atman, for he was afibid that it might be confused and identified us 
the smaller impermafient self of tHe selfish. E NR 

Never before was fhis more emphasised in Indian thought. “fhe. 
Upanishads did, doubtless, throw ocasional hints at this point, bút 
in the glare of the Upanishadic metaphysics ethics glowed °rather a 
bit too feebly. And it was Buddhe who first brought into the limelight * 
the ethical significance of the Upanishads. ° Buddhism is but the* 
rigorous ethical application of the teach®gs af the Upanishads to the 
life of man. The hnmanistic’ elements in’ the Upanishads were 
clearly brought out by Buddha, although he silently passed vere 
metaphysics which was relatively superhuman. In the Upanishads, 
values that are superhuman,esuch as the Atman and Brahman, were 
emphasised, while in Buddhism, stress was laid on human values of 
purity, kindness, and goodness such as common sense would 
prize. 
Buddhism is ethics and psychology rather than religion and 
metaphysics. The true Buddhist is he who conforms to the mode of 
life enjoined in Buddhism. He need not worship any god, for 
Buddhism does not recognise any. But he has got to worship man. 
This he can do only by serving himself and his fellow-sufferers in a spirit 
of selflessness—the spirit that urged Prince Gautama to renounce the" 
world and move about in quest of the True. To man, man is of the 
first importance. First let man be perfect ; the question of God would, 
if at all, come in next. p 

This humanistic element in Buddhism always held an appeal for 
the masses. "The lightless mass would find little interest in abstruse 
philosophical discussions, but that which affects them from the* social 
and moral point of view would always elicit their interest. Besides, the 
lowly and the outcast found prospects of salvation in Buddhism ; for 
Buddhism left no room for class distinctions, as all men—the prince 
and the peasant—are alike suffering on earth and qnly men following 
the eightfold Aryan path of virtue can be, really, happy. : 

Buddhism is often unfairly charged with tendency towards 
asceticism. Asceticism, definitely, implies the abstraction of soub from 
body, and Buddha who would always approach the problem of life from 
the humanistic point of view, discouraged such abstractions, as common 
experience gives us only the concrete whole of body-mind and never 
the abstract units of body and mind. So Buddha would, always, 


11 
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discéurage abstract acc icis He would onby eek Bis disciples ‘ to be i in 
the "world but not of the,world., They must pot4bé altogether engrossed 
in the worldly affairs, fog then* they "would desire to perpetuate the 
smaller sdif that alwags tends to be selfish, , Bhat would thus re- 
conimend the middle course—the ivo extrenfes asceticism and world- 


. lings are always to be avoitied. : 


* Buddha's contributions to eghic8 and sociology are immortal. He 


dealt wtth the failings of the average man and prescribed means for his 
uplifte Until ethics and sociology pouttgmew their needfulness,--until 


* the world becomes a utôpia in which only supermen who alone can 


dispense with ethical. and,social enjoinings would roam about—Buddha’s 
teachings “would be furnishing guiding*puinciples for the life of man,— 


e the corimon man that lives, loves and dies." 
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RELATIVE GROWTH OF THE HINDUS 
AND THE: MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL’ 
(During the British Rule) ° 
By RABINDRA MOHAN DATTA, M.SC. 
. f | Calcutta e 


l'HOUGH the battle of Blassey was fought in 1757, the British 

did not take any active part in the administratiou of the affairs 

of Bengal till the grant of Dewani on the 12th August, 1765. 

Four years later came the devastating famine of T176 B. S. (1769), 

popularly remembered as the Chhiattorer Manwantar, i.e., the change 

of heavenly rulers in seventy-six. In this faming, nearly one-third of 

the population cf Bengal was swept off ; “and it affected the western 
part of the province more than the eastern. : 

Scientific Census began to be taken in Bengal since 1879. 
Although the census of 1872 was not synchronous in the sense bhe’ 
census of 1881 and of the subsequent years were, yet the figures ob- 
tained are sufficiently accurate for our purposes. The growth of the 
population as a whole, and of the Hindus and the “Muhammadans as 
communities, have been under accurate observation for the last 60 years. 
May we from the observed data, calculate backwards the population in 
1757 or 1769, 1.e., roughly a century earlier from the earliest recorded 
figures. 

The growth of population, according to Raymond Pearl, follows a 
‘ logistic curve;’ and in the Bengal Census Report for 1931, the 
growth of the population, and of the different religious communities, 
have been plotted upon a ‘‘ logarithmic’’ section, in which the vertical 
intervals are proportionate not to the differences between the figures 
represented by them but to the differences between the logarith«ns of 
these figures. 

The changes of population since 1872 for the several natural divi- 
sions are plotted at page 20 of the Report. Let us assume that there 
has been the same rate of growth since 1769, as during the observed 
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period 1872-1931. Onf producing .the curweg backwards, we get the 
uc senha ENS MET b. . 
UN EE. Population iu mif&ons a - ^ i88. TOM * 1769. 
y (E. B.) Fasten Bengal (Daeca "3 ) 
ai "nd Chittagong) , pu 78 . 44 3°8 
ES ° (R.) Rajshahi Division S: 67 ,52 49 
"(S. B.) Sodthern Bengal, or : 
E . Presidency Divisign QU ` e68 4'8 4'5 
° (W. B.) Western Bengal, isi 06 8 6'0 58 
s j añ Bengal ...* 271 204 180 


"Thé curves we have obtained are reproduced here. ‘The figures 
represent millions of population. The curve for Western Bengal is 
undulating ; we have passed a smooth curve through it ; and to be on 
the safe side, the produced curve is slightly lower than it should have 
béen. . 
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The changes in religions at each census from 1881 to 1931 are 
shown at page 386 of the Bengal Report. We reproduce the curves, 
showing the growth of total population, and of the Hindus and the 
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Muhammadansg daring e 1881 te 1931, and Sroduce them baokfards 


20 


1758 1769 1781 e 1831 1881 191 7° 


to 1756. On producing the curves, we get the following “figures :— 


Population in millions in 183]. e 1/81. 1769. ° 
(All R.)—All Religions ° ... 27-0 19°5 180 
(H..)—Hindus s 16:0 12°0 11:0 
(M..)-—Muhammadans a TLO.. 78 T'O 


The curves we have obtained are reproduced there. The figures 
represent millions of population. The curve for the Hindus is slightly 
undulating during the observed period ; so we have passed a smooth 
line through the observed figures. To be on the safe side, it is slightly 
lower than it should have been. ° 

That we are not far wrong in our estimates may be shown from 
the following considerations. The Permanent Settlement of land 
revenue was made in 1793. By it the Decennial Settlement made in 
1789 was made permanent. At the time of the permanent settlement, 
the land-revenue was generally fixed at ten- eleventh’ of the gross rental. 
Ordinarily such gross rental will be proportional to population ; so the 
permanently settled revenue is proportional to the then population. 
Let us see how far this is correct. 


Pop. in millions * e Land Rey. 
in 1781. e in lakhs. 
Bs. 
Eastern Bengal pes 44 45. 
Rajshahi ER 52 49 
Presidency ds 4'8 44. 
Burdwan wuss 6'0 77 
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Lt may be that the assets or gross ‘rental of oe ere of Western 
Bengal were more partécularly kviown Yo she sppthorities ; or that the 
\  Bastarn Bengal landlordseyere mere clever tg cancedl their assets; the 
' © broad fact'remains thaé the [andsrevegue Was ot or less proportional 
to population. BE A 
“That the Hindus greatly outnumbered the Muhammadans, and 
roughly in the proportion we have indicated, sis borne out by the 
accounts of early olsservers. Montgomery Martin observes the pre- 
* ponderance of Hindus in Northern Bengale(c. 1820). In Bakarganj, at 
“present (1981), the proportion of Muhammadans is 71°63 per cent. ` 
The Bakargan] Djstrict Gazetheer says: ee Indeed it is probable that 
there were as many Hindus as Muhammadans in the district in 1800 
ADU 
The proportion of Higdus aed Muhammadans we have obtained, 
is n the assumption that the growth is naéural; and that if any por- 
tion of it is due to conversion, the rate of conversion has been the same 
thtoughowt the period. But there are indications that the revival of 
Hindu Orthodoxy in'the eayly days of British rule compelled many of 
the lower castes to adopt nominal Muhammadanism. Will any better 
brain work out this aspect of the problem ? 
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YHE science of Grammar was &sciduousby cultivated by the philoe 
sophers of the ancient world, by} ans independent science of 
Linguistics never grew up, oat of their labours. "Being philosophers 
they naturally tended to *make the grammatical categories «coincide 
with the logical ones although . they were ill equipped with the appa- 
ratus by means of which alone the apparent gulf between the *tswo 
systems can be bridged up,—an historical methodology regarding the 
origin and development of the language concerned, which “however ® is 
not possible without comparative studies. The science of Grammar was 
actually founded in the West at a comparatively later date by Diony- 
sios Thrax (cir. 100 B. C.) but his path was prepared by the long 
string of classical ~ philosophers - and *Aléxndrinian philologists. 
Thus Plato in his Kratulos tried to establish that the relation between 
the Word and its meaning is preordained (phésis) and not dependent on 
human discrimination (thésis). Aristoteles.anticipated even the earliew 
Indian grammarians when he remarked that truth or untruth lies not 
in an isolated word but only in the word if a sentence, and in the 
heyday of grammatical controversy between the analogists and the ano- 
malists the renowned Alexandrinian Aristarchos asserted the identity 
of logical and grammatical categories. Nowhere in the antique world 
however were grammatical studies so highly cherished as_in India, 
and as here these studies began with objective philologists instead of 
theorising philosophers as in Greece, India has been able to make lasting 
contributions even to the modern science of Comparative Grammar. ' 
The wonderful precision in descriptive phonology reached in the 
Pratigakhyas can be equalled only by the modern linguistic works, the 
classification of compounds given by the Indian grammarians is usually 
adhered to in the treatment of all Indo-European languages, and the 
existence of dissyllabic roots was discovered in India long before 

Ferdinand de Saussure. 





1 popularly but wrongly called Comparative Philology. 
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Än spite of ‘all these bikai achiévemefite of the antique scholars 
the * "scenes of Linguisties aryl TOU Daresvg Gr nar dates only from 
Frang Bopp.(791 186)e He aaid the foun tion of Comparative 
Grammar by the publication ofthis .‘ Ubar Ck 
der Banskritspreche, in n Vergleichufg mit jeném. er griechischen, Jate- 
inissgen, persischen und getmanischen Spraché °° (1816). Seventeen 
fears later he published the frst’ volume of his ''* Vergleichende 
Grammatik.” Theemain purpose of Bopp was to explain nominal and 

e Verbal,inflexion by means ,of the -AgdeNWitinating theory of Wilhelm 
evon Humboldt. He beli$ved that the words of all the Indo-European 
languages could be tracgd lack to monosyllabic roots, and that all 
flexional endings were originally pronounse Yet it has to be said to 
ethe credit of -Bopp that he perceived those “ physical laws ’? which 
govern all the Indo-European languages. By '' physical” law Bopp 
mednt nothing but phonetic law. Bopp never tried to trace the histo- 
rical development of particular Indo-European languages in the light of 
Cém parative Grammar but remained content only with establishing 
their close relation® with pne another. It was Jakob Grimm (1785- 
18683) who introduced the historical method into linguistic studies and 
thus paved the way. to a really scientific foundation of Comparative 
Grammar. Grimm waS'a Germanist and no comparativist. But the 
strictly scientific methodology which he demonstrated in his ** Deutsche 
Grammatik " has proved to be of decisive: importance for all subse- 
quent linguistic research, and has been applied to various other langua- 
ges by subsequent writers. Thus Diez's '' Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen ” and Miklosich’s “ Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen 
Sprachen 2’” were directly inspired by Grimm’s “ Grammatik." 
Grimm pointed out that for the scientific treatment of any particular 
language it is indispensable to trace it back to its own oldest historical 
form and that comparison with other Indo-European dialects should 
begin only at that stage. Like Bopp Grimm too was profoundly in- 
fluenced by Wilhelm von Humboldt and defended his famous postulate | 
that language is not an artificial product of human intellect but the 
direct expression of human nature. The third great pioneer in the 
field of Comparative Grammar was August Friedrich Pott, whose mag- 
num opus is the voluminous ‘‘ Etymologische Forschungen aus dem 
Gebiete der indogermanischen Sprachen." Directly inspired by Bopp 
and Grimm he rendered invaluable services to the science of Linguis- 
ties by defining more rigorously than his predecessors the phonetic 
laws of the Indo-European languages and in this he was guided solely 
by his etymologies. 
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In the firgt id eftcomparative stidiesan Europe almost $1 the 
works on Comparatife Grammar: were disfigured by p ilol&gical 
inaccuracies , whieh” ought them Ato disyepute specially amopg the 
classical soholafs: ulfipg g over undteamt of parallelisms* with lan- 
guages hitherto almot qåite unknéwn the comparativists neglected the 
languages themselves dnd transferred their whole attention to the,etudy. 
of these parallelisms,alone. As % result of the inevitable reactidfh 
the comparativists were soon constrained to study more*carefully 
the languages they were dealing with and Theodor Benfey may be 
called the first scholar who tried to "combine tn himself the qualities of 
both the philologist and the compaesiivigt. . His edition of the 
Samaveda (1848) with text,. ftanslation and glossary was 8 remark- 
able achievement for the age, but his ‘“‘Griechisches Wurzellexikon', 
was less satisfactory. From the comparativist’s point of view 
it has to be said to his credit that he insisted on the ‘‘organit”’ 
relation between various forms etymologically conneated with one 
another. The position of Max Müller, so well known én India, 
is rather dubious. He was doubtless a, sound and conscientious 
Sanskritist and his pedagogic genius has rendered immense service 
to the science of Comparative Grammar by popularising if among 
wider circles. But in vulgarising the science he debased its 
quality and Whitney’s onslaughts on him are unjustified only on 
account of their ferocity. In the field of Comparative Mythology too 
Müller played the same unhappy rôle: Kuhn founded it and gave if 
the status of a social science but Miller brought it into disrepute. 

The first period of linguistic studies was brought to a close by 
August Schleicher (1821-1868) and Georg Curtius (1820-1885). 
Schleicher was a Slavist and his lasting contribution to the science of 
Linguistics lies in his publications on Lithuanian. But his ‘‘Com- 
pendium der vergleichenden Grammatik ° (1802) marks—« great 
advance on Bopp's Comparative Grammar, specially in methodology. 
Endowed with a rare genial spirit and trained in Hegelian philosophy 
Schleicher divided the elements of the language into those of meaning 
and connection respectively. The meaning lies in, the root and con- 
nection in additions and affixes. According to Schleicher originally 
the language was an isolating one (like Chinese), but already in pre- 
historie times the connecting elements were affixed to the roofs and 
lent it an agglutinating character, and the whole historical develop- 
ment of the Indo-European dialects shows nothing but a tendency to 
revert to the original isolating type. These assertions naturally gave 
rise to violent controversy at a later date. Schleicher’s Hegelian 
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leanings also ‘determing his linguistic philgsophj. He considered 
language to bea natural organigm and placed ithon the same footing | 
with the natural sciences, je Thik was ar definite tetrograde movement 
from the position represented by Humboldt, Ühatllangudhge is enérgeia 
and -not phists * But the greatest methodological. achievement of 
_Schigicher is without doubt*his attempt to reconstruct the original 
$ndo-European. Bopp established th8 relation between the Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects and Grimm led the way to their historical treatment. 
e But it,was reserved for Schleicher to take the third logical step of 
soie s these two tendencies Sind trace the various dialects back 
to one original language.* ' Schleicher however missed his mark in 
_estimating*the value of féconstructed f rms which he considered to 
» have actually existed at some previous time.” To-day they are regarded 
as mere convenient symbols to express the varying tendencies of the 
motern linguistic science. More they cannot be, for what Hendrik 
-Kern facetiougly remarked is but too true: the reconstructed original 
Indo-European changes its physiognomy every ten years. 

Georg Curtius was essentially a Greek scholar.and his ‘‘Grund- 
züge der griechischen  Bitymologie' is still regularly consulted by 
linguists. In a sense he was the founder of modern Greek phonology. 
But his greatest achievémeht was to establish peace between the classi- 
cal scholars and "the linguists. The classical scholars shuddered 
at the thought that their holy Homer has to be explained 
ewith the help of Sanskrit; but Curtius, armed with his own 
profound knowledge of Greek, convinced at least a section of them of 
the great advantage to' be derived from a linguistic and comparative 
study of thé classical languages. The work of Curtius is being conti- 
nued with equal ability and more geniality by Prof. Paul Kretschmer of 
Vienna whose ‘‘ Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache”? 
is a model work of.its kind and is indispensable to every student 
of Greek and Comparative Grammar. Curtius was the last of the older 
stalwarts and on him fell the brunt of the battle with the new school 
of linguists. As usual, Curtius failed to see the signs of time and when 
in 1885 he published his “Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung ”’ 
victory was atready 1 in the hands of his adversaries. To his last day 
Curtius believed that of all the Indo-European dialects Sanskrit has 
most faithfully preserved the Indo-European vowel system and in the 
field of consonantism he adhered to the theory of ‘‘sporadic’’ phonetic 
changes. 

The second period of linguistic studies was heralded by Scherer 
and Leskien, ushered in by Ascoli, Fick and Schmidt and brought to a 
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close by the soscalled Gadi ' The* main a: of — 
these scholars age dou bless. to'be sought i in the field of Indo- ‘uropean 
phonology: Scheter’ sp “Zur ' Geschichte ‘der deutschen Sprache" 
(1868) is a modern w 'k d ineevery sense All the subsequent publica- 
tions of eminent Gérmanists like’Kluge and Streitbeff are modelled 
on this unique publication of Scherer. Equally important, thou? in 
another field, is Leskien’s ''Die Decbination in Blaisc Titan ashes 
und Germanischen” (1876). At the hands of these scholars the 
methodology of linguistic resfaech* underwent a new orientation? The | 
great importance of analogy in linguistic development was now realis- - 
ed for the first time and it began to sleWly dawn upon the scholars 
that the flexional systems in all their entirety were already present in 
the basic Indo-European language and that the later apparent diseord * 


-+ 


is mostly due to analogy. e g 

 Ttis due mainly to the penetrating researches of Ascoli, the 
renowned chief of the Italian school of linguists, that thé vexed ques- 
tion of Indo-European gutturals has been solved, although occasional 
differences of opinion still occur regarding minor détails. Ascoli began 
his linguistic studies with: the living Romanic languages and thus 
developed his own peculiar eritical method . which he applied to 
the problems of Comparative Grammar. Fick's greg test contribution 
to  Comiparative Grammar is his monumental ‘‘ Vesgleichendes 
Wörterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen'’ (1870). The recent 
comparative dictionary by Walde-Pokorny is naturally more tip 
to date, but there is no reason to believe that it is qualitatively 
superior to. Fick’s work. Many of the etymologies suggested by 
Fick have stood the test of time. In collaboration with Bechtel he 
wrote his important work on Greek proper names. Researches p 
in this line were further continued by Bechtel who is also the author 
of the remarkable book ‘‘ Hauptprobleme der *indo-germanischen 
Lautlehre seit Schleicher " (1892) whichi s considered to be one 
of the classics in the field of Comparative Grammar. Moreover 
Bechtel has made voluminous contributions to the study of Greek 
dialects, but his publications on this subject, although a mine of 
invaluable information, must be characterised as unSystematic and 
sometimes even inaccurate. 

In his earlier publications Johannes Schmidt still adheres td the 
old school and he did not go over to the new school without a struggle: 
his classical ‘* Kritik der Sonantentheorie’’ 1s the result of his contro- 
versy with Brugmann cum suis over a vital problem. But if Schmidt 
hesitated to accept the tenets of the new school it is because all great 
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scholars find it difficult % chfange. or -modily eit heir cherished views 
" on fecoynt of new unexpected discoveries., or few scholars can 
boast of such profound depth of barning as J ohfnnes Schmidt. His 
endless publications i in the “paged of Kuhn's Zeits hrift* have enriched 
almost every laranch E. Comparative Grarimar and his peerless 
.' Plgyalbildungen der intlo-germanischen  Meutra," written for 
specialists only, must always remafn a wonder work of profound 
eruditior. The Leipzig school of linguists, who formed the kernel 
e of the Qunggrammatiker, often received ssbarp but healthy criticism 
*from the pen of JoharMmes Schmidt. His pupil, collaborator and 
successor in Berlin, Wilht]m Whulze, essentially continued the tradi- 
tion of Schinidt. The students of Schifize are often heard to say in a 
tone of* absolute conviction ‘“‘ Schulze knows everything,’’—the 
present writer missed him narrowdy, for he retired the same year the 
lastér came ta Germany. There is hardlyany branch of Comparative 
Grammar in which Schulze has not left his mark. His work on the 
Homeric df&lect ‘‘ Questiones epicae’’ (1892) is still the best on the 
subject and his monumental ‘Geschichte der lateinischen Higennamen’’ 
is considered to be a model work of the kind. 

It is necessary to go back a few decades in order to begin the story 
of the J unggrammatiker—a "word originally used in a malicious and 
pejorative sense to ‘designate the pioneers of the new .schoel but later 
considered to be a flattering epithet on account of those with whose 
names it was originally associated, for the Junggrammatiker are no 
others than Brugmann, Osthoff, Paul, etc., and in a sense also de 
Saussure, Kern and Fortunatov. A famous formula is for ever associat- 
ed with the ‘names of these scholars: Ausnahmslosigkeit der Laut- 
gesetze (phonetic laws admit no exception).  Brugmann cum suis 
believed that the phonetic laws act with mechanical regularity and 
every apparent exception is to be attributed to the influence of 
analogy. Modern linguistic science no longer believes in such cast- 
iron phonetic laws ; it considers them more as akin to laws of changing 
modes of clothing, as Guentert has actually put it: the majority follow 
the rule but a certain percentage always lags behind. Yet to the 
eternal credit 6f the Junggrammatiker it must be said that it is they 
who founded the entire disciptine of Comparative Grammar on a really 
firm scientific basis and settled once for all the phonology of Tndo- 
European dialects. Their individual contribution to science is second 
to that of no other scholar and above all Brugmann, the author of 
the Grundriss, holds a unique position in the whole history of Com- 
parative Grammar: in a sense he even personifies it, 
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The theory of “phonetic laws without" exception’ owes its origi to 2 
brilliant discovery of m Danish scholgr Karl, Verner, a co itiryman ze 
of Rasmus Rask who disputes* with, “Grimm the honour o having 
discovered the law of Germanic consorhnt mutation. Ever*sinos the œ 
days of Grimm-Rask the Sppearanc& of an unexpected» media ine the 
place of tenuis in Germd4nio forms was a thorn in the side of all lingysists,, 
and Germanists in particular. While in a playful mood in a Leipzi 
beer-hall frequented by students Verner accidentadly discovered that 
this unexpected eruption of naefliae into the realm of tenuis can ke fully e 
explained if the position of the accent is takefi into consideration: in® 
fact whenever the accent is not immegately "preceding an unexpected 
media should take the place eof? the expectet tenujs. This was the 
signal for a great revolution in linguistic science. A host of, 
anomalous forms which could be ehitherto explained only on the 
assumption of sporadic phongtic change could now be satisfactórely 
explained with the help of Verner’s law. Phonetic lawg rose at once 
in the esteem of the scholarly world, but their zealous spóneors sliot 
above the target when they attributed to them the inexorableness “of 
the laws of nature. Modern reaction against this view has been 
already referred to. Verner’s discovery was of inestimable value 
also in another respect,—it solved the problem. of Indo-European 
accent on all essential points. Hitherto Sanskrit and Greek had been 
the only two languages which still showed the old accent, but as they 
often differed from each other an insight intothe nature of the origipaP 
Indo-European accent was quite impossible. Now that the old 
Germanic-accent could be inferred from the effects of Verner’s law 
the welcome evidence of a third party was available which decided the 
issue in favour of Sanskrit on most essential points. 

In connection with the individual contributions of the Jung- 
grammatiker Brugmann's Grundriss has naturally to be mentioned 
first. This monumental work is not an ‘‘ adventurous and personal ”’ 
(Meillet) encyclopaedia like Hirt's recent ‘‘ Indo-germanische Gramma- 
tik," but fully deserves its high reputation as a sober synthesis 
of all the multifarious achievements in the, field of Compara- 
tive Grammar. The Grundriss is the basis of all mbdern linguis- 
tic research. Brugmann’s discovery of the existence of syllabic 
nasals in the original Indo-European is one of the most byilliant 
in the history of Comparative Grammar. In the light of this discovery 
Brugmann theoretically postulated Greek forms in -ofa for first person 
sing. optative. People were at first sceptical about these theoretical 
forms, but when from ancient Greek epigraphic records the 
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fqrm Paclaunoia actuglly. camé to light’ it way .@ triumph ‘not only 

“for Bugmann himself bug alsQ fpr the whole, fe gf Comparative 
Grammar. His colleague, Osthof, jointly wit whom he published 
the famous*'' Morphiolqgische Ustersuchungen,’ ' fliscovered the exis- 
tence: of syllabic" liquids in the* original inde- European.  Osthoff 
specialised in presenting higlfly technical things "in an attractive non- 
téwhnical language, and all his wytings are characterised by his own 
peeulias fresh and vigorous style. 

è Angther important discovery, which*fiwally unseated Sanskrit from 
#s high pedestal in the re#lm of Cofnparative Grammar, was now im- 
minent. It is the law of palatalisation in the Aryan languages which 
conclusively ‘proved that Greek and not Sanskrit has faithfully preserv- 
gd the Intlo-European vowel system. This discovery, most credit for 
which has to be given to Collitz agd Johannes Schmidt, for the first 
time’cleared the way to a ven understanding of Indo-European vocal- 
ism which was,further cleared up and elucidated by de Saussure in 
his immostal Mémoire. De Saussure combined in himself creative 
imagination, rigorous accuracy and rare geniality and the value of his 
contribution to Comparative Grammar cannot be overestimated. It 
required an uncommon amount of imagination and self-confidence to 
suggest that in all cases d is the normal vowel and an even greater 
amount of erudition and power of presentation to convince the world 
of it. He also perceived that the Schwa Indogermanicum becomes 7 
in the Aryan languages. This theory has been universally accepted 
with the solitary exception of Pedersen, who on that account ae been 
severely taken to task by Guentert. 

A host,of eminent scholars of more or less independent position. 
have to be mentioned at this stage, all of whom, in some way' 
or other, were inspired by the Junggrammatiker. Quite a new field 
of researele was opened up with the publication of Bréal’s epoch-making: 
“ Hssai de sémantique." Hitherto the grammars of individual Indo- 
European dialects were divided into three main sections—phonology, 
morphology and syntax. But Bréal's brilliant work was enough to show 
that semasiology too should be given.an equally important place, and 
Nyrop in his ‘“Grammaire historique de la langue française” has 
actually devoted a whole section to 'semasiology. Bechtel in his 
** Uebey die Bezeichnungen der sinnlichen Wahrnehmungen in den 
indo-germanischen Sprachen ” ingeniously formulated the semasiologi- 
cal law which is associated with his name. In terms of this law 
words signifying subjective perception and the corresponding objective 
sensation are derived from the same root. Thus English palm (of 
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hand—of course a inen and ' mr axe etymologically contfected _ 
with each othey. Mddorn. tetdenciesgin semasiological resedythes may ' 
be best studied perhafs in the publicetions ¢¢ Leo Spitzer and -some- 
thing like a system ü Camparafive Wemasiolagy is being gradually 
built up under the irtpiration of Antoine Meillet. E 

Jakob Wackernagel, the octogenarian savant of Bale, isir uly 


. regarded as a prodigy of learning. and a grammatical genius. Every- 


thing that issues from the pen of Wackernagel at*once passés* on to 
the classics in the field of Comparative Grammar,—all that the has. 
touched he has turned into gold. At the side of his incomparable 
'" Vorlesungen über Syntax” the bul ks" volumes ofeDelbrück seem to 
be 2 shapeless mass. His brilliant paper on the position of enclitica 
isa model work of scientific research. His numerous etymolegies 
testify to his creative imagination* and ehis Homeric studies are 
reckoned among the best ofethe kind. It is a great good fortune Tor 
India that for the last fifty years this veteran scholar fs engaged in 
writing his ‘‘Altindische Grammatik,” the third volume of whith appear- 
ed only two years ago. The remgining three volumes will be brought 
out evidently by his pupil Debrunner who already appears as a collabo- 
rator in the third volume. There are excellent grammars of particular 
Indo-European dialects, such as the Greek grammar of Brugmann- 
Thumb and the Latin grammar of Stolz-Malz (new ed. by Leumann- 
Hofmann), but they will all have to be regarded as second-rate 
when Wackernagel’s Sanskrit grammar is completed (though by that 
time the earlier volumes will require a revision,—the first volume 
requires it already), for Wackernagel’s ‘‘ Altindische Grammatik ” 
is not only more exhaustive from the view-point of earlie» Sanskrit 
but also gives a wider scope to Comparative Grammar. The study of 
Indian linguistics must begin with Wackernagel's grammar and in a 
sense also end there, so far as earlier Sanskrit is concernéd, for a 
better treatment of the subject can be hardy imagined. Moreover 
Wackernagel’s grammar is at the same time the best extant etymolo- 
gical dictionary of Sanskrit. There are excellent etymological dic- 
tionaries of Greek, Latin, Slavic, Gothic, etc., bué for Sanskrit, one 
of the most important Indo-European dialects, we hawe as yet only 
Uhlenbeck’s ‘‘ Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch " which in 
fact is much smaller and less satisfactory than even the title *would 
suggest. Happily this great desideratum in the field of Indic philo- 
logy is at last going to be met, for the long expected etymological 
dictionary of Prof. Wiist, under whom the present writer had the 
privilege of working for three years in Munich, is in the press. 
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m Viist's work ‘will be tacts extensive than ang’, existing etymological 
'  dictionayy, and jis magnitude js Certamly polkmiensprate with the 
importance of the subjeas it deals with. Aihong the Sanskritists 
*  Wiüst's bibliography ig always By far the, mosi complete and that 
' signifies a gre® advantage for His coming déetiopary. What is 
umor Wüst has his own’ method and has'done pioneer work in 
the field of etymology. He has ‘raised the art of etymology to 
the status of an exatt science. In sharp contrast to the Scandinavian 
e eiymolegists like Persson, Jahanssor, Gbherpentier, Petersson, Wüst 
"has reduced the rôle of imagination to a minimum and established 
definite laws of eliminafion* «rom which the ultimate solution 
is derived with inexorable certainty. ‘Wiist’s dictionary is not a 
emere repertory of results achieved in the field of Indic philology: 
about a thousand obscure, words find satisfactory explanation for the 
first time in this work. In short, Wackernagel’s grammar and 
Wüst's dicti¢nary will be the main pillars on which will rest 

the futuré edifice of linguistic research in the field of Sanskrit. 

A rapid survey of tke Sanskritists of Europe may not be out of 
place here. The Vedic researches of Weber, Oldenberg, Bergaigne, 
Hillebrandt, Geldner, -ischel, etc., are too well-known to require any 
introduction at thig time of day, specially in India. Almost all that 
Oldenberg kas published is impeccable, and his ‘‘ Rgveda-Noten,’’ 
together with Geldner’s translation of the Rgveda, a part only of 
which has been published as yet; forms the basis of further research in 
the field. The Revedic dictionary of Grassmann, who distinguished 
himself also in the field of Comparative Grammar by discovering 
the law sof the dissimilation of aspirates, is still indispensable to 
every student of the Veda, and the learned supplements of Neisser, 
the first two fasciculi of which have already appeared, have greatly 
enhancéd its value. e The renowned Dutch Sanskritist Caland special- 
ised in the Brahmanas and his thoroughness has since become pro- 
verbial. His translation of the Apastamba Srautasütra is unique and 
indispensable to every student of Ancient Indian Ritual and his 
magnificent transla&ion of the Tandyamahabrahmana shows what a 
great improvensent can be made on similar works in the Harvard 
Oriental Series. Among Caland's various valuable contributions -to 
Compérative Grammar may be mentioned: his discovery of the close 
relation between -ro and -i-stems, e.g., $vitrá: Ssittkantha, argós 
<*argrés: argikeradnos. Prof, Oertel of Munich has also specialised 
in the Brahmanas and he is truly regarded as a syntactical genius. 
The first volume of his monumental ‘‘ The Syntax of Cases in the 
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Narrative and Descriptiyg prose of the Brahmanas”, (tò be completed. 
in six volumes) has alidady appeared. Tq the high credit oi, Oer tel TN 
it must be said that helhas for the time banished mystical languages i 
from syntactical tesearphes gud instead bí groupipg under óÓne head, i 
for instance, all the cfises of *' dative in the plae of genitive ” 
undertook to investigate” every particular cade on its own merits @ind . 
even each individual flexional forms apart in the light of its owrf 
peculiar associations and connections. The present* writer made his 
apprenticeship in Vedic tem? criticism under the guidance ofeProf. œ 
Oertel. Herman Jacobi, the veteran Sanskritist of Bonn, has rarely " 
engaged himself with linguistic studies, bat his genjal ““Compositum 

und Nebensáize'" is a lasting “contribution to Comparative Gram- 

mar, though all his views are no longer accepted by scholays, e 
Joliy’s monograph on Indo-European ¢nfinitives is still useful. Prof. 
Jules Bloch, the acknowledged authority on New Indian dialects, ros 
io fame long ago on the publication of his importamt paper on 
‘Phrase nominale’’ which is still indispensible, and his work *on the 
modern Indo-Aryan dialects of India is in the press. Louis Renou, 
trained in the school of Meillet, is certainly one of the most interesting 
figures among the younger Sanskritists and linguists of Burope. One of 
his German admirers once told the présent writer, ‘‘gvery two years 
Renou brings out a life's work,” and the latter had the apportunity 
of testing the truth of this statement when working with him in 
Paris. Truly has Renou achieved a unique position within a few 
years through the quantity and quality of his work. His remarkable 
** Valeur du parfait” is a lasting contribution to Comparative Grammar 
and his ‘‘ Bibliographie védique " must be at the elbow of every 
Vedic scholar. But his greatest achievement is without doubt his 
unique “Grammaire sanskrite.’ Here he has done for classical 
Sanskrit what Wackernagel proposes to do fos Vedic, "fd in 
methodology he has struck a wise middle path between Whitney’s and 
Wackernagel’s, Paul Thieme is the author of an important mono- 
graph on.the ‘‘Plusquamperfektum im Veda.’’ This thin brochure 
of less than hundred pages, very difficult to read, marks a distinct 
advance in our knowledge. The Vedic researches ef Macdonell 
and Keith are of an altogether unlinguistic character. Macdonell’s 
Vedic grammar is lifeless and statistical and Keith’s publications « are 
often disfigured by inaccuracies. Whitney’s is still the only complete 
scientific Vedic grammar. . 

Iranian philology is doubtless the creation of the three eminent 

French savants,—du Perron, Burnouf and Darmsteter,—each of whom 
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, represents a. distingt age, ag Geldner aptly sac But jt was placed on 


fr a “rug. scientific basis by, that tedoubtable Thanist Christian Bartho- 


. lomge, who alone, has done fore Avesta what i Bóhtlingk, Roth and 
Wackerragel have «done for Vedic. Fie was perhaps the strictest of 
all*great lingwists and with a stefn objectivity ef mind he successfully 
resigted the literary charm*of the texts to the Study of which he had 
devoted his life. His ‘‘Vorgeschfchte’’ of the.Iranian languages and 
grammrar of Avastan and Old Persian in the ‘‘Grundriss der 
iranigchen Philologie *’ are still the best in the field and quite indis- 
pensable to every student of Iranian philology’; but even these works 
pale into insignificance ®t the,side of his monumental *'Altiranisches 
Wörterbuch.” In thé preface to his? dictionary Bartholomae claims 
to have given in his work a systematic, exhaustive and scientific 
treatment of all that is known o£ the Old Iranian languages, and his 
efaim has never been -challenged. Bartholomae has also made in- 
valuable cowtributions to general Comparative Grammar and Vedic, of 
‘which may be mentioned here ‘‘Bartholomae’s law ” about metathesis 
of aspiration and*concomitant sonorisation in Aryan languages (e.g., 
mu(g)h+ta=mugdha). Wilhelm Geiger, the octogenarian Iranist 
and Vedist of Munich, is an old friend and colleague of Bartholamae. 
He has done invaluable pioneer work in the field of Tranian dialecto- 
logy. Gejger, under whom the present writer had the privilege of 
working, refuses to treat the language as something apart from life 
and thence his lively interest in all that concerns Iranian culture. 
At present Geiger is engaged on his monumental Ceylonese dictionary. 
Bartholomae’ B pupil Hans Reichelt is a distinguished comparativist 
and a yery efficient Tranist. He has rendered yeoman’s service to 
the cause of Iranian philology by publishing the Soghdian texts 
only a few years ago. Pioneer work on Soghdian was done by 
Gautleet who felliin war after publishing only the first part of his 
"Grammaire sogdienne." The second part was published long 
afterwards by Benveniste with whom the present writer had the 
privilege of working in Paris. A pupil of Meillet and a strict lin- 
guist,—the publigations of Benveniste are characterised by rare 
sobriety and mjgid accuracy. | 

Bartholomae had a great rival in Andreas who trained up a 
host&of scholars but himself forgot to publish anything. His things 
are now being published posthumously by his pupils. Andreas had 
fundamental differences of opinion with Bartholomae on the value 
of vowels in Old Iranian texts and he made a distinguished convert 
in the person of Jakob Wackernagel. But the subsequent linguistic 
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research Has shown that, on this point Artireas was, wrong “and. 
inconsistent. Jointly With F. W. K. Müller of Berlin Andye j^: das 
. done more than anybody else to décigher apd interpret the Middle, 
Persian fragments . -recpvertd | by the Tufan xpeditðn and tœhim also 
goes the credit of having Áürst of ål} discovered "the » * existence of the 


Soghdian language. The noted Iranist Hertel has his own way in 


almost everything which however lee has not yet been able to persuade 
others to adopt. iea 
Three great Celtists—Thurneysen, Pedersen arid Vendryès have 
acquired unique fame in the field of Comparative Grammar. Thurneysen 
was orginally a Latinist afd his “numgrouse publications have done 
much to solve the problems, of Latin phonbhgy ‘and morphology. 


Still more distinguished are nis services to Celtic philology and his : 


'^ Handbuch des Altirischen " is sjill by far the best Old Irish 
grammar. Some of the most brilliant discoveries in the field af 
Comparative Grammar are associated with his name. ,'lhus it was 
he who established the. Indo-European antiquity of the n*flgxion of 
Germanic comparatives by pointing out the parallelism between Goth‘ 
sutizins and Gr. hedtonos<*héd¢sonos, and he also gave his well-known 
explanation of the mysterious double accented Vedic infinitive in tavdi, 
which in his opinion is derived from -tave*r cái" through haplology. 
Pedersen’s magnum opus is without doubt his “ Vergleichende Gram- 
matik der Keltischen Sprachen ’’ which is indispensable to every 
comparativist not well up in the baffling Celtic languages, but there js 


hardly any branch of Comparative Grammar which has not been 


enormously enriched by the penetrating researches of this great 
Danish scholar. An eminent Slavist he has done pionéer work in 
elucidating some of the most obscure Indo-European dialects, such as 
Albanian and Armenian, and his contributions in the field of Latin 
philology are also invaluable. Pedersen is a supporter of Magller's 
famous theory of the common origin of Semitic and [ndo-Huropean 


languages, for which be has been often severely taken to task by: 


orthodox comparativisis. Prof. Vendryès, under whom the-present 
writer did his bit of Celtic philology, is a friend and colleague of Meillet. 
Many works of the first importance have appeared undgr® their joint 
names, though their methods of refearch cannot be said to be identical 
in every respect. Vendryés’ Old Irish grammar and his innumeyable 
publications in Revue Celtique have placed him among the renee 
Celtic scholars of Europe. 

Some of the great linguists who worked chiefly on the das 
languages have been already mentioned above, and it is impossible to 
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‘giv? anything ithe a complete list of even the r most promi 1ént scholars 
ÁH in éhis field. ‘Yet, even at the risk of injustice "inherent in selection, 
tet us Mehtion* * here ` Wilarhowpitz-Maeliendorti ‘the ‘doyen of Greek 
a " philology, and, Efluard Norde who holds* an equally high position 
in the field of Latin; though both ‘of thers ` aye philologists and not 
linguists In any strict sense. Solmsen, whe under the pseudonym 
* Donar published his famous ook on ''Gótternamen," distin- 
“guished himself by his researches on some of the most difficult 
problems of the classical languages, and Skutsch rendered equally 
e eminent services to lyatin granemar. ‘Prof, Kroll of Veinna is an old 
‘friend and collaborator of e Kretschmer® and is with him the joint 
editor of $^ Glott.” Péof. Ferdinand „Sommer of Munich, at whose 
feet the present writer did ‘his apprenticeship i in Comparative Grammar 
and Classical philology, is distinguished for his thoroughness and 
exactitude. His ‘‘ Handbuch der lateinischen Laut und Formenlehre"' 
is still the best work on the subject, his ‘‘ Griechische Lautstudien '' 
solved some vexed problems of Greek, he dispelled the illusion about 
fhe existence of a.spirantic y in original Indo-European for which 
Schulze was responsible, his monumental monograph on -ia -io stems 
in the Baltic languages is an inexhaustible mine of rich information 
and his prenetrating tesearches on nu ephelkustikon have at last thrown 
a flood of light oif a fascinating problem of Greek. But his greatest 
—- achievement is no doubt that he has established Hittite philology on a 
really scientific basis and his method is the only recognised one to-day 
in interpreting Hittite texts. In sharp contrast to Delaporte of 
France and Sturtevant of America Prof. Sommer carries on his 
Hittite studies on strictly philological lines and discourages the spirit 
of cheap comparison among his students. 
. , In the field of Balto-Slavie philology the pride of place nies 
goes jg, Leskien, by following whose lead the Junggrammatiker 
achieved: their sensational successes. Leskien has done more than. 
- anybody else to bind down the Slavic languages by means of 
scientific. grammar and his i imposing monograph on nominal formations 
in Lithuanian is a marvel of industry. and scientific acumen. The 
non-tempora? character of the Indo-European verbal system was first 
perceived by him and it is at his iWstance that the theory of verbal 
E aspects’ has been gradually elaborated in Comparative Grammar. 
Bezzenberger was a comparativist but specialised in the Baltic 
languages and rendered distinguished services in the field of Old 
Prüssian.. Prof. Berneker of Munich, at whose feet the present 
writer began his Balto-Slavic studies, is considered to be the greatest. 
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living Slavist. dii is a pity that Prof. pant bas given up fhe idea 


of completing his gomparative dictionary , of the Slavic, ngage 


the first part of whigh however confmues tp evoke the ad iration, of 


all linguists. "Passing Óvey a large umber of eminent sclrolars in this e 


branch of Comparative sGrammarlet us mention ‘the three towering 
Russian savants Fortunatov, Shachmatov and J agic, whosággenial 
writings are considered to be tlassics in the field of Slavic philolegy. 

Fortunatov also discovered the famous law of cerebrahsation in 
Sanskrit which has howevey jo-day become a mere linguistic etiquette 
in the domain of EOLIDALIU TE Grdmmar and is no longer regarded as% 
phonetic law. It has since been fundamentally modified by Scheftelo- 
witz but it is hardly tenable @ven in this r8duced | form. 

The number of eihinent Germanists is so large that We have tp 
confine ourselves here to specialists in English philology for which 
there is a special interesj in our country. Both Kluge and Siévers, 
who did pioneer work to lay the foundation of sciegtifie Germanic 
philology, were at the same time expert Anglicists. Skeat's etymolo- 
gical dictionary has still to be compared with Kluge’s dictionary 
of the German language on various phonological problems and correct- 
ed accordingly, and although Wyld’s excellent work may be profitably 


used for all elementary purposes Sievers” grammar is still indis-- 


pensable to every serious student of Old English. lhg publications 


of Zupitza in this field are hardly less important. The great tradition 


of these scholars is now being continued by Luick, Brandl, Holthat- 
sen, Foerster, etc. Luiek's monumental *' Historische Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache," of which about a thousand pages have 
already appeared, is as yet hardly known in our country, although 
this work is for English what Wackernagel’s grammar is for Vedic 
Sanskrit. - All further Anglistic research must begin- with a reference 
to Luiek's grammar, forinit has been collected and presented in 
a strictly scientific form all that has been hitherto achieved in 
this field. Better known in our country are the publications of the 
genial. Danish Anglicist Jespersen, who is however often personal, and 
some of his more important theories have, not found general 
acceptance. The French Anglicist Huchon has mostly published text- 
books onthe subject and Wribht’ s Old English Grammar, like all 
his grammars, is notorious for its unsystematic and unscientific 
character. 

English philology has so far ceded no ground to the general 
tendencies of the twentieth century and is still dominated by the 
mechanical Weltanschauung characteristic of the nineteenth which 
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favoured the rise of tise school of Junggraminatiker. The new 
densis nave "however made a «complete cohquest ' of Romanic 
philólog jy." in the domain „OË thig, vast, discipline hardly anything 1 is 
e done to. day an connečtion with phonology or *mopphal egy. In other 
words, modern Romanic philology is éntirely she product of the third 
7 phase, of linguistic studies in Europe as is amply ‘proved by the pub- 
lications of the eminent linguistic philosopher Karl Vossler. His 
‘‘ Frankyeichs Kultur im Spiegal seiner Sprachentwicklung’’ shows 
phat language is now regarded as a «social science, and this is 
without doubt the most characteristie feature of the third phase. 

The stalwarts of thismew, movement *have taken upon them- 
selves the ontrous task of nfaking a higher synthesis of all the details 
brought to light by the labours of the Junggrammatiker and the 
host of scholars enumerated , above who were directly or indirectly 
inspited by them. The recognised leadey of this new movement 
is Antoine Mgllet whose position in the field of Comparative 
Grammar is* unique. Meillet is the point of confluence of all the 
different currents of linguistic tendencies of the second period which 
has not yet come to a close and from “him radiate the new channels 
of creative research which characterises the modern age. (Without 
claiming to be a specialist ih any particular Indo-European dialect 
he easily possesses specialist’s knowledge in every branch of Compara- 


e “tive Grammar. Meillet is of an altogether synthetic mind. He has 


dene no spade-work for any particular language (excepting for Old 
Church Slavic), but the students of Comparative Grammar have to 
depend upon his writings in order to be able to form a correct estimate 
of each language in its relation to all the other dialects. Brugmann's 
Grundriss falls short of the purpose on account of the mechanical and 
separate treatment of the languages and Meillet's famous ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion’  saweplies the necessary corrective to it. Paul, Wundt, van 
Ginneken, Vossler had directed the study of linguistic psychology 
into a separate channel, but Meillet brought it back within the fold 
of orthodox linguistic studies. In short, Meillet gave the final form - 
to the linguistic achievements of the second period and ushered in 
the third. Hi8 Js the proud position of the master commanding and 
directing the course and currents of theNscience of Linguistics. 

Thg third age of linguistic studies is still in its infancy. Particu- 
lar branches, like Romanic philology, are already more or less complete- 
ly-penetrated and inspired by the new ideas. But in spite of the 


“distinguished lead of Meillet, comparativists, Sanskritists and 


slassical philologists are still mostly lagging bebind. Yet it is an 
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undeniable faet that m (heir works to-day have, received a cledr new 
orientation. [he righty of analogy haye new been, " fully indicated N 
for the first time ih the history ef Limaguistigs ,—formerely ib was ,^* 
resorted to by tħe s unggremmatiked only tq explain “exceptions.” * 
In the field of Comparative Granfmar most characteristic of tht new — 
age are perhaps the publications of Guéntert and Havers. Gugntert’ s 
studies in ‘‘Reimwertbildung’’ ‘have enriched the arsenal of Compéra- 
tive Grammar with a new weapon the importence of which is only 
now beginning to be realeséd,- and Havers’ syntactical adip d 
every page of which testifies to an astounding penetrating acumerf, 
have at last paved the way to an adequate comprehension of the psy- 
chological background of Trdo- European syntax. 

Though still in its infancy the third age of Linguistics contains 
also the seed of the fourth, the first utteyings of which have not been 
altogether happy. This efourth age, which may be provisiorfally 
called ‘‘glottogonical,’’ has been heralded in the domain of scienti- 
fic Linguistics by Hermann Hirt, who achieved well-deserved fame 
through original studies in Ablayt, which he however could not ma- 
terially enhance through his recent voluminous ‘‘ Indogermanische 
Grammatik." The characteristic tendency of, Hirt’s researches is to 
reduce the original Indo-European to an "ideal isolating idiom which 
through subsequent agglutination assumed the charactgristics of the 
later Indo-European languages. Such adventurous theories have ^ 
naturally not met with universal approbation. -Walleser’s recent» r8- 
searches on Sanskrit morphology are simply disastrous, and Baader’s 
sensational monograph on ‘‘ Ich-Deixis’’ must be regarded as fantastic 
and unscientific. Thus modern tendencies in the international 
linguistic literature present the fascinating multi-coloured picture of a 
baffling interplay of sharp cross-currents and opposite tendencies, 
of subdued emotion and exultant enthusiasm ,-«altogethef"singularly 
reminiscent of Hegelian dialectics, which stood god-father to this 
young science. 
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These may be difference of opinion, as there is, about the genius of 
Bernard Shaw and I am one of those who,have not always been able to 
*subseribé to his views of men and things; révérding him sometimes more 
ds a cynic than a dispassion&te artist., I have often looked upon him as 
an awiul iconoclast who must ke approachef with due caution, lest one 
might find oneself enfangledgin some of hig taking though dangerous dicta. 
But growing more and. more 4n experience of the world I find that some - 
of his utterances which I regarded as light banter, not worthy of serious 
notice, are really fraught with a deep significance. And while I have 
wondered at his hold on the ntodern age and taste, I have not been able to 
free*myself from his fascination, allowing myeelf. to be carried away by 
it, not knowing whither I was being led. His power is thus established, 
both over hisecritics and his ‘‘ Boswells." While I have doubted if society 
hasgeasons to be grateful to him, I have admired the manner in which he 
has sought to tear tht veil of hypocrisy from off its face and expose the 
hollow insincerity of mere professors of idealism—preachers, priests and 
teachers—and so enlist our sympathies for the fallen and down-trodden—the 
untouchables and the depressed classes, who not only disfigure Indian 
society but all societies where “man’s laws have been superimposed upon 
God’s—where pride afd tradition have sought to crush the natural impulses 
of the heart | * And this admiration of mine has always lurked in a secret 
corner of my heart so that even when I have been angry at some of his 
daring sayings, I have had my regard for this friend of man. Inspite of 
what the great Tolstoy was pleased to remark that such a genius as Shaw’s 
was wrecked by his dwelling and doting more on the superficies of human 
life than on its depths, I have felt that the pride and sanctimony which so 
often hide vices in high and privileged classes cannot be adequately held 
up to ridicule by mere idealistic art. Caustic satire with a gripping sense 
of the realities and actualities of life as it is lived even on its surface is the 
most effective weapon to restore normality in our outlook, by teaching us 
to assess things at their proper values and not merely at their prices as 
fixed on™ their labelse handed down by tradition or law or super- 
stition. If the surface of life is rotten and rancorous, is it not sheer folly 
to search for purity beneath and be busy with the depth, neglecting the 
appearance as if no reality were there ? Should we bring abstractions of 
metaphysics to the hungry who are clamouring for bread ? And this 
clamour for food is a pressing necessity which no one who poses to be a 
teacher shouldelose Sight of. Nature has given us our appetites, our 
impulses, our sentéments—should they be stifled and ignored altogether so 
shat the law-giver or the social form ray flourish? And here we find 
Shaw at work—throwing all regard for mere forms to the winds, -he 
sets abdut to rehabilitate human society in his characteristic boldness, 
laying stress on the demands of the heart, while scorning conventions, 
norms and standards that have, in his opinion, ill shaped, mutilated or 
dwarfed human natures. Tt is this aspect of Shaw’s writings that appeals 
$o me, though I wish he had also been alive to the higher demands of the 
soul, while so keenly. responsive to our desires, impulses and appetites, 
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These latter arg certainly real in that they nap? their iyresistible appeal 

in the very constitutiq’ of our being. The pro elem before the Jp lofbphdf ny 

is how to regulate them with references to the ideal which mut nouPish : 

and feed us. , The'proltem befort Ibsex*or Betaard ghaw isto reeognige ° 

their case which*a.crage fdr ideal only sdeks to shut out of view and then œ 

develop them on their intwjnsie mérjjs, never forgetting, that they .have 

their supreme value in&he economy of human existence. : 0000 = 


This value must be recognised and society reconstructed an there’ 
must be a re-stamping of new labefs agcording to the right adjustment bf 
life's values. The rich or the powerful should not be, allowed to-bgowbest 
or oppress the poor or the weak. We all feel alike in circumstances which 
are alike. The man within mast net be insulted, though he be a ervant ° 
or a subordinate. It is very often sedh how the arrogant master forgets® 
that even a servant has a sq@ul—that he also,bleeds when pricked and 
shivers if exposed to cold. Carried by “pride, of power, the man in 
authority only looks for services dnd homage from his dependants and the 
most faithful and loyal servant is for even a slight irregularity, real or, 
fancied, spat on, spurned and kicked as if he were a contemptible cur? A 
Shaw rises in rebellion at this sight and calls proud society to ery halt | 


A man lapses and sins with impunity, still careering gaily along, com- 
manding those below and dispensing justice which he seldorg follows in his 
own life. A woman is guilty of the slightest error. She is heunded aad 
ostracised and concemned to hell-fire by your grave judge or graver priest. 
Shaw’s heart is lacerated at the sight of this iniquity: *Diplomacy outwits, 
the glamour of power blinds and the ‘claims of fhe mute, because they are 
weak, go unheeded. Shaw’s indignation rises to a white heat and reminds 
us of the old prophet denouncing divine wrath on sinning Israel. Though 
Shaw does not pretend to any spiritual faith or higher beliefs, which are 
necessary for the progress of man, and though he may %e looking on the 
surface of life as it appears, yet his warm and feeling heart,*yearning to 
right the wrong from which he suffers, is perhaps a better place of pilgri- ae 
mage than many of our shrines, which may not after all comfort the weary e 
and sick at heart. This is downright blasphemy to some. But the mealy- 
mouthed philosopher or priest who preaches to hide his own sins, his lips 
professing what his heart denies, is a real danger to society. Shaw hates 
sentimentalism but he cherishes sentiments; he shrinks from mere exhibi- 
tion of feelings, while he respects them when rightly indulged and so acted 
out for the good of others and not simply for the satisfaction of a passing 
whim or impulse or for ostentation. Hysteria and theatricalism are his 
scorn. The world would be happier in his view if we talked less, cherished 
less ideals, m'rroring ourselves as we are, giving up delusions and seeing 
things as they are and not as they ought to be. The ‘‘ ought-to-be "' is, 
according to Shaw, the most dangerous will-o’-the-wisp that has misled us 
through the morasses, while we neglected the ‘‘is ’’ or the ‘‘ life-force "' 
pressing itself to a proper estimate of the human sensibilities as they are 
and not as they are coloured by our prejudices, traditions, beliefs or ideals. 

The heart as it feels under the stimulus or the external,’ physięal causes is 
sacred and more so than when it seems to be cross even under the pressure 
of maxims and laws which take no font of its real needs. , 


Rightly understood, Bernard Shaw is a great friend of humanity. , The 
deeper or spiritual side of life may be real or may not be. But we should, 
according to him, cherish no belief therein till we have ‘‘set our own house 
in order '' and attended to the reality of our feelings in relaticn to our 
physical needs, intellectual cravings or moral sentiments. The brain, the 
liver and the heart are realities which have been anatomised and dissected 
and they are same in essence in every human being. The laws of society, 
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state or ghureli which verlook tliis fact of agis only tp make room for 
dps Xr ideals for thet sake or io feed he “pride of the privileged 
fo st be re-written so shat man's progress, maye proceed on right 


 cC— 


Knes,«unfettered by pur ignéranoe? allacits and iniQuitits. . 


I should like to wigd up the foove summary of evhat ft have understood 
of the great writgrby,a very brief comment.  $ 


With sl my homage to such a friend of the oppressed and the de- 
' pressèd, I should like respectfully to remind him that unless, in allthat we 
ffel and all that we do, we keep before us some inspiring ideal to help us, 
shall we not find ourgelves shrivelled up into nothing in course of time ? The 
life force must be energised by the spirit force. The ideal must give shape 
to the eal. If vice has maaqueraded hs fiftue somewhere and sometimes, 


* we should not make an*end of virtue but should get the mask off vice’s 


face and not destroy and uproot, all that is ffbüdamentally noble and good 
in human nature. *lo think of Helping pn human progress without the 
impelling force of the lofty ideals of Philosophy and Religion is to put the 
e cart befére the horse. 

"Should not Sociology be helped by the right sort of Ethics and 
Theology, interpreted and gfided only by Sincere and honest seekers of the 
Truth ? 

e 
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DARJEELINC'AND ITS A eg Pe en GY e 
PROPOSED VERNACULAR , — 


` * By CHITTARANJAN Das-GUPTA, M.A y 
. e Jalpaiguri 


e * e 

Ever since Col. Campbglys ,days, the district of Darjeeling hes e 
remained in isolation, with a smal race of,short and hardy hillmer., 
singing their shrill ballads, and fighting the inclement weather and the 
barren soil. The Missionaries ventured ipto these unexplored interiors and 
started ‘Homes.’ But the hilhmen are à phople who, it stems, by an 
upheaval of Nature, had begn thrown back*on this side the Himalayas, 
borne on the crest of a wave as it were, leaving behind their eulture,ande 
tradition if any, on the other side ghe mountains. Cut off from their 
original home and from their ancient traditioh, they were living a soré,cf 
nomadic life, scattered in the*mountain fastnesses. Slowly they formed 
into two or three minor states like Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 


The fabric of the state supplies the best cement to holds together 
within its jurisdiction the numerous disjointed tribes of acountry, The 
three states that thus grew up in this hill-area were peopled wholly Ly 
these hill-tribes, steeped in a kind of blessed ignorance, wilfully shuttirg 
out all light from without, and fostering a kind of occultism very similar 
to the Tantrikism of the Hindus. Soeial. relations were neither 
defined nor much cared for. A typical hillman is like {hat suitor of Portia, 
who bought his clothes in France, his hose in Germany ang behaviour 
everywhere. The people used to live under feudal chiefs, governed ard*-, 
controlled by a military overlord. Thus the government, in course of 
time, developed into the logical end of a military oligarchy. e ° 

Caged in states like these, like chests under lock and key, the hillmen 
passed their humdrum days. The older populatien in the district con- 
sisted mainly of the Lepchas. The influx of the Paharis was a much later 
event. Both the peoples by their language and habit betray,a Tibeto- 
Chinese origin, and naturally claim kinship with the peoples north of the 
Himalayas. 

If speech were the sole criterion of judging the bounds of a political 
state, then Nepal would absorb into it all the Paharis, and Skim the 
Lepchas, leaving the district to the Bengalis. ‘The problem before us is,. 
how could these men leave their original home and come to settle outside 
the bounds of their states, 

The site of the district as found by Col. Campbell is not oniy 
beautiful but also strategic. It marks the northern limit of the Province 
oi Bengal and bounded cn the west by Nepal iteextends just belcw 
the other two states of Sikkim and Bhutan. Situated asiÜ'is, within the 
borders of these states, the distrig serves as a terra media within easy 
access of all of them. We shall just see that it serves as a sewer or 
asylum for the recaleitrants and refugees of those states. All the states 
are known for their severe penal measures. The authorities visit the 
guilty man with utmost penalties ifthe guilt is detected, for many go 
undetected. (1) This fear of punishment sometimes drives the man Jo 
find out a way of escape from the cruel hands of law. (2) Again, there 

the law of expulsion for the undesirables. (8) Then there is another 
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way of emigration, which serves.as a very potent piece of excuse and that 
is—going ut on pilgrimfge; and then the pilgpins, caught by the glamour 

Sf oyr donfmerciAl civilisation or by that ofthe amognt of personal liberty 

f engoyed ithe people of these districts, préfdr to.setife in Bengal as 
British subjects. (4) Laste though not “the least” in point ef importance, 
is the fact,of recruitment of soldfrs in British regiments. The retiring 
soldiers soon find Indi® more congenial to theilg mode of living than their 
father-stateg. hese facts give a definite clue to tfe history of hill tribes 

. living in this district. Above all, there is "the baneful effect of 
Feud&Mlism-—which, persistently followed, soon finds the state shorn of 
its population. e 

The claims of Tebetan and Lepcha to be the vernacular may be easily 
disposed of. Tibetan has an interest nkyefor research students dealing 

. with Buddhistic lore. The Lepchaseare a ‘dying race and are fast losing 
their original habit owing to the 4nvasiog of the Pahari element. Bo 
neither of these two languages «gn claim the backing of popular usage 
Aim them. Moreover, «both are far removed from Sanskrit and Indian 

ialects. : . . 

e _,As*regards the claim of Bengali and Hindi to be the possible verna- 
cular of the district, it may be, said, perhaps without any fear of 
contradiction, that Bengali? philologically is more alien to Pahari, or for 
tHe matter of that, to any other hill dialet, than Hindi. Besides, to 
thrust Bengal’ on a people who hold no very high opinion about the 
Bengalis wall, in the long run, breed more evil than good; the involutions 
of Bengali syntax, its analytic garb and romantic diction. will be quite 
strange and therefore repylsive to the simplicity, straightforwardness 
and matter-of-fact attitude of the hill mind. The bill people are charac- 
terised by dash and glitter So no useful purpose can be served by 
thrusting Bengali down,a relyctant throat. 


Of all the diajects of India, Hindi or Hindusthani has had the 
greatest charm for the hill people. This may be due to several causes : 
ee I) Whenever they have to leave the bounds of their native areas, this 
language alone stands them in good stead in all matters of communication 
cand transaction. (2)  Hindiis highly flattering, as I have marked, to 
their sense of ego. Unlike Bengali which the hillmen almost always 
use in contempt or in joke, they may use Hindi in serious moments with. 
a gasconading air, as though they were using the court language. 
In fact a hillfnan, while speaking this language to his own countrymen, 
seems to stand a few inches high on his heels and his tone is marked by 
triumph and superiority. It is the fashionable language with them like 
French in the England of Charles II. (8) Strangely enough, the hill- 
people in general can easily adapt their tongue to the utterance of Hindi. 
With all these"points, however, in favour of Hindi being a suitable 
vernacular, I regret to say that it has a peculiar tendency, at the present 
stage of the hillman’s culture, to sink into a hybrid state. Even an 
educated hillman would not use Hindi beyond his necessities. He may 
pick up the spoken tongue without much difficulty, perhaps because it 
has a close etymolqgical affinity with the Gorkhali tongue of the hill. 
But that is noteason why the district (the home of the Paharis as well 
as of many other"minorities) should takQ up Hindi as its vernacular—a 
language which the hillman takes -to as but a make-shift, and that only 
when he reaches his adolescence. Hindi is not the language of the 
hillman’s blood and as such remains phonetically an exotic in the hills. 
No language in which the people do not feel at home should be made 
their vernacular. The vernaculars prescribed by the Universities for 
indian boys are languages spoken and used by the candidates from their 
cradle. Itis only in that language that the candidate delights to excel 
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and attempts to assimilate all that, he learns. e It is” sheer fnjusfjeo to 
make a vernactilar of asfnguage in which the qhild does aot j t& talk 
to its mother op to re&d gnd write Tor the first time in its li / Se’ long 
as the hills will remain in isolatipn cut ofi from the Indian wo, so long 
as the distriét will remain a reserved{area, ePahari-the mother'tongue 
of the people tif wê masy*cal any)thaving the greater affinity with 
Hindi (or, India), should be recogmised as the verrtagular of the Hill 


District. : : 
I will now prove how Nepali or Gorkhali so admirably suits the h& man: 


The population of. Darjeeling jus& exceeds three lakhs (819,635). 

Castes and creeds have run into a confusing mgdley in the jlistrict, 

resulting in a babel of tongues. India consists of a number of big 

provinces, each full of and fofn by the conflict of castes, religfons and * 
languages. Darjeeling has epitomised in hef small fold all this diver® 
sity. There are the Paharfs, the Bhutias, he Lepchas, the Bengali 

Christians, the Limbus, the Yakhas, tthe Muyhammadans, the Newars 

and who not ? . š ; 

The diversity is, hówever, much simplified when we esee that 
in practice only three languages have obtained currency—the Pthari 
or Nepalior Gorkhali ; the Tibetan ; *and the Lepcha tongue. Of these 
the Tibetan has, through thg influence of Buddhistic learning, attaified 
a classical status with a distinctly superior literature of genuine interest. 
The Lepcha language links itself ethnologically to the Mongplian type— 
frosted as it were, on its way through the Himalaya’, into, a 
arough, rounded dialect. ‘‘ The language is a monesyllabic one (though 
not an altogether isolating one, a8it possesses in a degree, .as all lan- 
guages however primitive do, an agglutinative structure), unquestion- 
ably far anterior to Hebrew or Sanskrit. It is pre-eminently an 
Ursprache, being probably, and I think’ Ienfay, without fear of 
misrepresentaton, state it to be, one of the oldesé languages extant. 
It is most comprehensive and beautiful, and regarded alone is a prolific 
source of the derivations and etyma of words; it is invaluable to thêm", 
philological world. It however recommends itself on higher grounds; 
ib possesses and plainly evinces the principle and motive on wlfich 
all language is constructed.” Of course, this is a piece of sentimentalism 
to be taken with a grain of salt. The Pahafi or Gorkhali language 
is yet in its nonage, but as a spoken tongue if is very. potent and 
effective. . 

From the Census Report of 1921, the following statistics can be 
gathered of the population of the district as classified according to the 


spoken tongue :— 


Gorkhali-speaking 195153 ° ATT, 
Tibetan _,, 40,909 144 
Bengali " 88,106 184 : 


From: the Census Report of 1921 the following statistics can be 
gathered of the population of the district, as classified according to the 


tongue spoken :— e è 
Gorkhali-speaking Í 135,161 e AT: 
Tibetan iis 40,909 14'4 
Bengali » 88,106 18". 
Hindi b 21,286 7T $1 
Lepcha i 11,184 8'9 
English 2s 4,080 1'4 
Newari x 8,016 2'8 
Miscellaneous numbering about 16,000 58 


speaking a language but slightly differing from Gorkhali. 
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Eventi, front the gbove figures, it can be safely concluded that 
the Nepale elements preponderates ‘and all ojhex, races ave in a hopeless 

RAN omparing with? the figures of a decade ago we find that 

: the “Lepch&s and ‘all other minor classes are ‘decaying in* number. The 
+  prbbabisity is that, fer waft of dity stable sogial' discipline among the 
e people, thef are each mixing pyomiscuously, withe others and finally 
washing off all individual peculiaritieg “in the process. In the state of 
«cial chaos in which the hillmen are wallowing, dd which has a charm 
of its\own, there is such a strong current of unscrupulous admixture 
rampant, that out of this helter-skelt®r, only one.class of people is going 

to be welded—and that is the Paharis who are ever on the increase. 

Of all dialects spoken in the district the Gorkhali or Pahari dialect 
eis the most in use, and recommends fgelf to be the most convenient 
medium of expression, asalso the most youthful dialect, deserving the 
status of the vernacular, on, the ‘following grownds :— 


e e * 

(a) It is in this language that the peopleeof all denominations transact 
their daily business in the whole of the districte; it isin this dialect that 
& Lepcha would greet a Tibetan, or a Tibetan a Bengali, or a Bengali any 
native of the district. : e 


*{b) All the races and sub-races that live ia the district, are by birth 
bilingual—they speak the Pahari in addition to their mother tongue, even 
from the cradle. 

* (c) Philologieally speaking, Pahari is more allied to Sanskrit and on 
this side of the Himalayas, than all the, babel of other dialects. The only 
marked difference is that Pahari, having been welded out of a group of 
Tibeto-Burman dialects, still betraysits blood in its noun-verbal and at 
times non-pronominal bias, But whoever has carefully watched the trend 
and progress of the dialect must have noticed that as the people are getting 
more litigious, as théir interests are growing more complex, they are shed- 

ing off this Particular character of their dialect, and the pronoun and the 
verb are getting more persistent and pronounced. The vocabulary is wholly 
Pndjan—being a mixture of Hindi and old Maithili and Bengali; the 
syntax comes nearest to Hindi 


Because Hindusthani alone can bring about the much-talked-of and 
much-sought-for unity amidst the diversity prevailing in India, as ib is 
going to be'the Lingua Franca of future India, it is in and through the 
Pahari language only that the hillmen asa whole may (considering the 
elose kinship between Hindi and Pahari) hope to be admitted into the 
light of the Indian world, and through India realise in themselves a 
Greater India. . 

The bogey of a political nightmare—viz., that of a crop of men having 
secret sympathies with the bordering states—soon dissipates into nothing 
when we consider that they being long cut off from the mother-govern- 
ments, for which they cherish no innate sympathy nor any chronic love, 
will learn to grow a national feeling, the outcome of their contact, 
through this lamguage, with the mighty culture of India. Sanskrit and 
Bengali being cloSely related to Pahari, &he hil! boys will not certainly sit 
counting the pebbles when the waves of$Indian thought will sweep the 
Indian continent and dash against the rocky hills. 
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REJOINDER TO “A NOTETON RAMMOHUN. ROY:' °° 


. THE FIRST PHASE” . ., | 
: " 1 : ° : "ems 
. By BR fgNDRA Nats Béfsunii 
: Calcutta en” 


I am really glad that a schelarof Dr. A. P. Das-Gupta’s attainments* 
has chosen to appraise the  historied value ofemy paper on Rammohus 
Roy. There is nothing a sincere student of history welcomes more cordially 
than independent criticism which mighteoxrect his own too exclusive pre- 
Occupation with one set of ideas and data. Yet I cannot help confessing a 
feeling of disappointment: So far as Iam concerned Dr. Das-Gupta’s 
criticism has not been as helpful as I had certainly the right to expects and 
if this is so it is perhaps due to Dr. *Das-Gypta’s complete and unavoid- 
able ignorance of the contents of the documents on which my articte is 
based. I do not think in such circumstances a mature student of history 
would have succumbed to the temptation of rushing info controversy at 
all. Dr. Das-Gupta, however, has, and the result is what may be described 
as a second-best performance—that is to say, not constructive discussion 
but a series of quibblings over the Writing of*&n unacademical person who 
has just enough logic and knowledge of English to make himself intelligible 
to the common man, but not too much of either to foil the advocate. 


I shall give only one example of Dr. Das-Gupta’s determination not 
to understand my meaning. In his opening remarks he says: 
e 
“This new information has helped him to present Rammohun as he says, ‘in a new m 
light’ and ‘in a more correct perspective’ (p. 256). Mr. Banerji has come to the concin- 
sion that onoccasions Rammohun deliberately made false declarations, thathe was 
shrewd enough to safeguard his property when his father and brother were involved in 
financial disaster, and that he wasan ungrateful son, upfair to his father at a moment 
of distress.” 

This, I would venture to point out, is Dr. Das-Gupta’s interpretation 
—and arather crude interpretation, if he will allow me to express an 
opinion—of my article, not my conclusion. Any one who reads my article 
with an open mind will surely concede that it is marked by understatement 
and too cautious reservations. Dr. Das-Gupta’s reading of if, "however, 
leaves on my mind the impression that either Ihave been more thin 
ordinarily clumsy in expressing my meaning or he very surprisingly careless — - 
in getting at it. To take only the example of the passage just quoted. 
The juxtaposition in it of the words “new light" and ‘‘more correct pers- 
pective" with what follows is bound to be very misleading. The contexi in 
which I used the words could have lef& no reasorf&ble doubt as to my 
meaning, for what I said was this è 


“Last of all, these facts show Rammohun in anew light and, as I regar it, ina 
more correct perspective. All the existing biographies of Rammohun suffer frem an ex- 
cessive stress on the religious aspect of his career. 'They all assign a long and rigorous 
religious apprenticeship to him. The new information, however, proves beyon d doubt 
that Rammohun was also occupied with the management of his father's and his own 
estates ...in short with making money and doing everything that went to make a success- 
ful and influential man of the world of his age. These facts show  Rammohun in 
another aspect of his life, which is not perhaps less important for a correct understanding 
of his personality.” 


* 
e *7 
* 
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The pdint of.the whole extract is to be found in the las sentence, 
How Xh oes the story v the’ ungrateful soif,**false declarations, ete. 

S 9 N " 9 ^ 6 . i e s 4 e 
. It wotld serve no useful, purpage. however, to tgke up Dr, Das-Gupta’s 
`  poinis'one by one anf show « wher he is wronge After abl, false ideas, as 
Newman said, are combgt&ed not b$ argument» but “by true ideas. Fortu- 
` pately for me Dw ‘Das Gupta has confined his Sbjeetiong to a few specific 


issues. I shall state the full facts on them withott concerning myself 
Over ch with what Dr."Das-Gupta has to say and the order in which he 


says ib, and leave the readers of the Calcttta Review to form their own 
concluséons. e 
. e =. $e 


Was Rammohin present at his father's death-bed ? 
e i 
* One of the questions roieed*by Dr. Dee-Gupta is whether Rammohun 
was present at his father’s death-bed. After examining all the available 
data on the point I had come to the conclusion that there could be no 
reasonable doubt that Rammohun wags not present there, while Dr. Das- 
Gopta holds the opposite vie. The point is worth looking into a little 
more closely. . 
The only egidence in support of the contention that Rammohun was 
présent at his father's death-bed is the following statement of Adam: 
* 

“ R. Roy, in conversabion, mentioned to me with much feeling that he had stood by 
the deathbed of his father, who with his expiring breath continued to invoke his God— 
Ram | Ram! with a strength of faith and a fervour of pious devotion which it was 
impossible not to respect although the son had then ceased to cherish any religious 
veneration for the family deity.” e 


This statement was made by Adam with the obvious motive of edifica- 
aon in a speech at Boston (U. S. A.) in 1845, that is to say, 12 years 
after Rammohun's death, nearly 24 years after Adam's first 
fequaintance with Rammohun, and 42 years after the event to 
which it refers. Assuming that Adam had heard something from 
Rammohun himself, we have no means of checking what Rammohun had 
actually said to Adam, when he had said it and whether Adam was repeat- 
ing it correctly. Dr. Das-Gupta once or twice uses the word '' hearsay "' 
in connection with some of the testimonies I have relied on. But the 
statement of Adam on which he so literally pins his faith is a far more 
questionable kind of hearsay evidence than anything I have made use of. 
Now fer the proofs in favour of the supposition that Rammohun was 
not present at his father’s death-bed. They are as follows: 
1. Two statements of Radhakristo Banerjee Bhattacharya, dated 
' August 21, 1819 to the effect that: 


(a) "Ramkanta Roy died at Bardwan...Jagamohan Roy died af Langulpara...the 
said Rammohun Roy was at some foreign part from home at the time of their respective 


deaths." e 


and * \ 
(b) “At the time of the death of Ramkaitta Roy Jagamohan Roy was at Midnapur 
and Rammohun Roy ab some foreign place, but where he doth not know,” 


Radhakristo Bhattacharya was the Purohit Brahman of the family and 
went daily to Langulpara as an officiating Brahman and had unusual 
opportunities for knowing the affairs of the family intimately. His 
testimony is thus of infinitely greater historical value than that of Adam. 
And further, his statements are proved by independent and irrefragable 
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evidence to ‘be literally true in respect, of J agamohan, and it is 


Dacca-Jelalpur (pyesent Faridpur) in the month 3n which bis fatilef died 

The argument by Which the ‘family ,priest’s evidence is sought to be, 
discounted is naive to the peint of being Mdiculeus. DY. Das-Gupta gays: 
“The only evidence therefore es that of tha plaintiff'sgwitness, the orthodox 
* family priest, sore with ge heterodox Rammohun champiowing at the ttme 
of the suit the abolition’ o£ the age-honoured custom . of sati; and even he 
does not remember where Rammohyn was at tHat time." This lfe of 
reasoning can be answered by asking a gery simple question— What harnf 
could Radhakristo’s statement do to Rammohun’s case? So far as ogecan 
judge Radhakristo’s deposition is damaging only to two things: the reputa- 
tion of Adam for an infallible m®rhor; , end the critical faculty of feople 
who believe him to have possessed one, z. 7 

The all-important fact to®remember in estimating the reliability of 
Radhakristo’s deposition is that,it was® likely to befiefit and not harm 
Rammohun and was made in refly to cross-interrogatories put on behalf of 
Rammohun. Rammohun’s čase was that he was all along separated from 
his family, and he might have sought to strengthen his case by proving 
that he was absent also ab his father’s’ deatheed. If, therefore, Radha. 
kristo made a false statement ehe must have made it in favour of Ranft 
mohun and not against him. Even that is very unlikely because the same 
cross-interrogatories were prepared for Tarini Devi, Rammohun’s mothe, 
Rammohun could have reckoned upon a Purohit Brahman making a false 
statement but not upon his mother doiug so. He would not have had the 
question put so boldly to his mothef were he not sure that he could 
prove his absence by independent evidence. 

2. The second proof in favour of Rammohyn’s absence is already 
referred to. It is the cross-interrogatory prepared for his mother to the 
following effect: j 


x lso 4een 
on the strength of equfMys conclusive evidengs that Rammoh ft at ag, 


“Where was Rammohun Roy, as you know, have heard, or do believe at the time of 
the death of the said Ramkanta Roy ?'' 


.- 

As everyone familiar with legal procedure knows well enough, a man puts 
his case in a oross-interrogatory. And besides, eof the three sons of 
Ramkanta, the question of presence at the time of death is raised not in 
the case of Ramlochan who was to all appearance present at Bardwan, 
but in those of Jagamohan and Rammohun only. Jagamohan, we know 
to have been in Midnapur diwani jail at the time, and there would have 
been no point in asking such a question in regard to Rammohun, had he 
not been absent too. Dr. Das-Gupta calls this argument ‘‘queer.’. Queer- 
ness is generally supposed to be motiveless or inconse{uential behaviour. 
Even the worst detractor of Rammohun would not dream of accusing him 
of being as pointless in his reasoning as some of his modern champions 
seem determined tc be. 

9. The third corroborative circumstance in favour of Rammohun’s 
absence is to be found in the deposition of his devote nephew (sister’s 
son) Gurudas Mukherjee. In his deposition taken on April 8@and May 1, 
1819, he says: 

'* Ramkanta Roy died at the town of Bardwan in the month of Jaistha of the Bengali 


year 1210 which he this deponent knows from having gone to that place the day after his 
death." 


Now, if Rammohun wanted to prove that he was present at his father's 
death-bed, he could have had this accomplished through the testimony of 
his nephew—an eye-witness. But there is no mention in Gurudas’s 
testimony of Rammohun’s presence at Bardwan. 


15 
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: I:hin ll this cirgunfstantial evidence, in the absence of direct testi- 

“maonye ONLY to seb at rest dhy uncertainty on tHe qüpstion of Rammohun’s 
/Á presence oe 


is father’s deafh-bed.,. . 
2 * e e> k é $ ° " 
° Did Rammohun receive any property ftom jus father ? 


; : ; : : 

"-— Dr. Das-Gupta raises this question but narrows dowrr its scope to the 
purel& legal aspect añ confuses it with the question of discrimination 
against Rammohun. I have on the cofitrary treated it at its broadest, and 
tried to show the unsoundness of thé current belief regarding the matter, 
namely, that Rammohun was deprived of, or did not come into his share 

e of the ancestral property on account ef his heresy. I have also tried to 
eshow that this conventional view defived strong support from the line of 
defence which Rammohun, himself had taken up in the Bardwan case and 
which ran as follows: | : ^. 


a 
$ & 
'...so far from inheriting the property of bis deceased father, [he] had during 
© his lifetime separated from him and the rest of the family, in consequence of his 
altered habits of life and change of opinjons, which did not permit their living together ; 
e the plaintiff, therefore, on thf plea of inheritance, could urge no claim against the 
*defendant...... in ease of a son separating himsaf from his father during his lifetime, 
and by his own exertion acquiring property unconnected with his father, and after his 
father's deat! inheriting no portion of his father's property, both the shastur laws and 
*ihe estabfshed usage and custom of the country do not hold him amenable for his 
efather's debts.” 


This statement, much Wider in its*sweep than is admitted by Dr. Das- 
Gupta, implies that (1) Rammohun inherited no portion of his father's 
property after the latter’s death; (2) Rammohun was separated from 
his father in consequerce Df his altered habits of life and change of 
opinions; and, toepersons other than lawyers, that (8) Rammohun's 
properties were unconnected with those of his father and acquired by 
his own exertions ; while in reality he had, along with his two brothers, 

e received a share of his father’s properties and had himself written as 
follows in the document by which his father divided up his property : 


“I Sri Rammohun Roy write I take the dwelling house and so forth which you have 
allotted to, me according to the particulars on this sheet. I will enjoy and possess 
according to this allotment. Should I ever prefer any claim to any of the items specified 
against anybody, or if any one prefer it, it is false. Year 1208, date 19th Agrahayana.”’ 


This property which Rammohun received from his father on his own 

admisgiow included one country house valued at about Rs. 4,000— 5,000, 

ı one Calcutta house valued at Rs. 3,000, and other lands of about the same 

: value on condition that he would bear his share of expense for the family 
Vigraha. 

Now as to the question of discrimination against Rammohun, There 
is not a shred of evidence proving any special discrimination against 
Rammohun by his father. This suggestion which is so stressed by some 
of his moderfi admirers had never been put forward by Rammohun himself 
either in his written statement in GoWndaprasad's case, where the circum- 
stances connected with the partitior¥ were fully stated, or in the cross- 
integrogatories prepared for Tarini Devi on behalf of Rammohun in the same 
case, where questions relating to the disputes in the family had been rather 
freely asked. Indeed, in both the above cases, there is not a single word 
which might lead one to believe that there were disputes between the 
father and the son which could induce the father to deprive the son of 
what otherwise he would have obtained as s matter of course. The only 
hypothetical instance that Dr. Das-Gupta is able to give is that of taluq 
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Harirampu* in Chitwa’ Pargana. If, ihare WAS agy diste on W this 
particular instahce, it tfi as much ‘against qtamléchax Hoy Yo gpinst 
Rammohun, for we fing Ramkanta Réy writing f as 
' T give the tire talug Warirampur i in Cibtoos Pe Pergana i J agamohan Pay With j 
this talug Rammohuh Rog and pere B Qave no conegrn.' . 

Was Ramlocifan Roy hen & garapon of Rammohun in his apostasy e 
Not possibly. The supposition that Rammohun wfis" specially discrigtinat- ` 
ed against by his fabher on accedunt of his ‘change of opinións ' etc., ds 
thus seen to be more or less imaginary. This preconceived notio has 
landed Dr. Das-Gupta in an absurdity. Alluding to the fact that three 
years after Ramkanta’s death e Sagamohan, having discovered thas Ram- * 
kanta had certain monies owing tofhim as also certain decrees in his e 
favour, formally applied fore these “sums “as his father’s heir and, in the 
absence of other claimants, obtained then tom, the Courts, Dr, Das- -Gupta 
remarks ''Mr. Banerjee's documÉnis have moré references to provisions 
made by Ramkanta for Jagamohan than tò provisions for Rammohun.”’ 
He seems to have forgotten that it was impossible for a father even in* 


those days to make a special discrimimation jn favour of one of his sons 
three years after his death. | te 


the partition Ae 


Did Rammohun refrain from helping his father and brother in their ° 
distress while it was in his power to do so? e 


e 
On this point Dr. Das-Gupta writes: 


‘Besides Mr. Banerji's description of Rammokun’g activities about this period, 
though narrated without any connection with the question at issue, leaves upon the 
mind of the reader the impression that while Rammohun was in Affluence and lent sums 
of money to civilians (p. 250) he did not come to the assistance of diis father and 
brother. 

On the cther hand, the documents placed before us show Rammohun's affairs to have 
been at this time in equal mess." EM. 

Dr. Das-Gupta is certainly more anxious to prove Rammohun’s ineapa- 
city to help bis brother and father than he himself, for we find the follow- 
ing question among the special interrogatories prepared on behalf of Ram- 
mohun for his mother. Tarini Devi: 


“Was not the said Rammohun Roy at that period in rich and opulent circumstances 
and was be not actually employed in the service of the said Government as Dewan to 
the Collector of Dacca while the said Jagamohan Roy was so cqnfined at Mittnapore?”’ 


t 

I might give the real facts here. Jagamohan Roy was put in diwani 
jail in June 1801 and kept there till February 1805, During this time Ram- 
mohun was carrying on monetary transaction of various kinds in Calcutta 
and was keeping a tahbildar there (1801); had lent & sum of Rs. 5,000 
to Thomas Woodforde, a civilian (1802); was servine as the Dewan of 
Woodforde (1803); and had boyght the íalug of Lamgulpara (1808). 
Jagamohan wrote to his wealthy n for some monetary help, but it 
was not til 1805, after Jagamdhan had been in jail for four years, that 
Rammohun helped his brother with Rs. 1,000, and even that not till the ` 
latter had executed a bond to him and promised to pay the money back 
with interest. 

Nor do we find any evidence of Rammohun’s greater solicitude for his 
father. He was put in jail by the Government for a sum of Rs. 2,851-6-0, 
and could only raise a part of this sum himself and the rest had to be 
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rpali mm byJthe sale of, his*eldest son's:properby. Yet Rammohun, on his 
wan adXishion, Was very y able to help his f4ther,at this time. 
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: What were the mgtives behigd the benasyi transaction concerning, 
M mae _ 8 ace Hum 
T^ this matter too, M. Das-Guptg has misunderstood my meaning. 
He gays: è . 


9 9 
“Nor aro there sufficient reasons for us to conclude, at once that the benami transac- 
tion @as to safeguard his property from the 'tentrfi ruin." 
é 


As a matter of fact I did not gonelude so @ once. If Dr. Das-Gupta will 
read my article carefully, he will find,that this is only one of the three 
possible explanations offered by me. After stating that the more 

plausible explanation was that the transfer wag made with the object of 
betfer and more convenient management of the property during Ram- 
mohun’s absence, I went en-to shy that ‘‘there might have been another 
afd no less important motive besides the plea of better management.” 
Any one who knows anything about these matters will admit that both the 
pessibilities are open. I have left the question at that. To have gone fur- 
ther in the present state of our knowledge, would, in my opinion, have 
shown dogmatism ard not historical detachment. 


Was Rammohun wholly separated from his father after the partition? 


T shall deal with onlj one other poini raised by Dr. Das-Gupta. From 


the way in which? Dr. Das-Gupta puts this part of the case, it seems he 

believes I ath supporting Govindaprasad Roy’s contention that ‘‘though 
Ramkanta had divided a part of his property among his three sons, they 

ehad subsequently reunited.” This, however, is wrong, for what I am 
mainly interested in is not so much the truth behind Govindaprasad Roy’s 
plaint as the correctngss of the traditional view that Rammohun had 
become estranged and separated from his father on account of his changed 
opinions and habits of living. What Govindaprasad wanted to prove was 
that there was a subsequent reunion, while I have expressly stated that the 
separation was a legal fact. But I certainly wanted to go a step further 
and attempted to pierce the artificial barrier of legal appearance to find out 
the historjcal truth. 


Now, what I stated on this point was this: 


‘‘However that might be, the separation became a legal fact. ^ Whether it was also 
real is an interesting though difficult question. There is no doubt that so far as 
Ramlochan Roy and his mother were concerned, the separation was actual as well as 
legal. But the situaigon in regard to Ramkanta, Jagamohan and Rammohun is more 
complicated.'* Š 


Then, after recapitulating the Mound: of Govindaprasad's ease and 


Rammohun’s defence, I said: 


‘uib is quite probable that Rammohun's and Jagamohan's families were, as a 
witness put it, ‘united in food but divided in property,’ 


On the other hand, there is no need to take a legal defence at its full face value, 
particularly when there is independent evidence to show that the affairs of Ramkanta, 
Jagamohan and Rammohun were not as distinct and self-contained as Rammohun tried 
to prove was the case.'' 
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Tt is unnecessary to repeat the ME and tects with. pA dai 

ed to prove my conclysiéns. They gre to be fqind.ih my articl . 
I want to point out hone sis that a son, who was estranged from” his i er. 
because of changed opinions dnd habi of liying, does not Idbk after the 
father’s or the fernily’ 8 pfoperty, even for the*lure, às Dr. Dag- Gupta says, z 
of inheriting a part of,if' By making this assertion, Dr. Das-Gupta 
displays a rather poo reop*nion of RÉmmohun and, -whaé is „perhaps more 
relevant, overlooks the fact that all the valuable eg anded properties ' njoye 
by Ramkanta at the time werg ijaras or taxffarm, with a Jarge @rrear of 
rent, and due to expire in about s year's time from the date ,of *the 
latest letter of Rammohun mentioned in my articleewherein he was issuing 
instructions in respect of some.of these properties. * 


e e " 
9 T e 
e j ° 
* This article was intended for. our re issue, but ceuld not be published for 
want of space. The controversy is, nO W.closed. 
z . i Ed., C.R. 
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“~ADMISSION AND.RE-ADMISSION +” 


° TO HINDUISM DURING THE MUSLIM PERIOD 


"A Supplementary Note 


e e " 
; * By RI Ram SARMA, M.A., 


a 
e. * 


, š se * Professor, Dyal Sing College, Lahore 


* After my article on the above had been sent to the press! two further 


facts have come to my notice which tend to confirm the opinion I have 
expwéssed therein. í 


A Muslim friend of mine, the learned editor of the Urdu Encyclo- 
paedia, Lahare, was some years ago called in for the purpose of giving literary 
form to thé history of an important Muslim family in the district of 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab. While there he examined the genealogical 
tree of another old and inflfential farhily, that of Raja Sultan Khan 
Dhond of Ghoragali. The tree goes considerably back to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. My Muslim friend was surprised to find in that tree 
three Hindu names that *werb to be referred, according to the family 
tradition, to about the middle of the eighteenth century. There are Muslim 
names ab firste; then about this time come Hindu names of two or three 
generations which are again followed by Muslim names. My friend was 
teld that the probable explanation of these Hindu names in & Muslim 
genéalogy was that those ancestors of the family served some Hindu 
chief who conferred on them these Hindu titles. I think the more reason- 
able explanation is that, ds we saw in the article, these ancestors of Usigis 
were converted to Hinduism from Islam some time after the conquest of 
Sindh by Muhammad bin Qasim along with the remnants of Muslim 
garrisons. 


Jahangir in the Tuzak mentions another interesting case in his 
account of the fifth year of his reign.? Kaukab, the son of Qumar Khan, went 
to a yogi who began te teach him the elements of Hindu religion and Yogic 
practices. This ab last found a place in his mind and he accepted these un- 
Muslim instructions, He made two cousins of his, his partners in this error. 
For some time the thing was kept a secret, but they were found out at 
last and the case was reported to the emperor. Kaukab “and one of the 
cousins were imprisoned, another was whipped in Jahangir’s presence in 
accordance withthe Divine Law. Their punishment was rendered neces- 
sary, according to*Jahangir, because it ws feared that their example may 
not prove catching and the contagion pe not spread. Obviously the 
danger apprehended was their conversion to Hinduism which Jahangir 
thus tried to prevent ! 


1 This article was published in the February issue of the Calcutta Review. 
2 Tuzak, p. 85. Cf. the account in the Muasir-i-Jahangiri which supp'ements Jahangir's 
own version. MS., f. 65a and b. 
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[Contemporary Problems in Social Economics—B. K. €ARKAR. Principles of 
Land Mortgage Bank—B. KE. SAnxaR. Constitutional and International India š 
through German Eyes—B. É. "Sankan. ] @ . 
& 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS [N SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


The content of valionafisatibn has Iqng been ,known in the U.S.A. 
as the ‘‘scientific management of labour." And since this kind of 
management was introduced in steel works by Frederick Taylor*it has 
often been called the Taylor system dr Taylerism. : 

The Great War served io basten the application of the printfples 
of ‘‘ scientific management '' on all fronts of industrial activity, nay, of 
commerce and agriculture as well. It is Germany that fave the greatest 
impetus to this new movement in post-war years, and a new term, Ration- 
alisierung (i.e., rationalisation) was coined by the Germans to express the 
new technical and organisationaf features that have been introduced into 
economic life. Naturally, the new features belong to the most advanced 
business concerns of the few countries in Eur-America that happen to 
represent the ‘‘second industrial revolutiofi."* And so in India, as in 
China, the Balkan states and other semi-developed countries the processes 
of rationalisation are hardly to be found except perhaps asea rule only in 


traces. .But among the industrial adults, for instance, in Germady; 


England, U.S. A., ete., it is just this rationalisation that sets the stamp 
on entire business organisation and is indeed integrally connected *with 
the whole socio-economic complex of to-day. A great deal of the world- 
economie depression through which mankind? has been passing is but 
an item in this huge reorganisation of economic life. ; 

The subject was first dealt with by the present writer in 1927 in the 
pages of the Calcutta Review and has since then been discussed in detail 
with special preference to India in Applied Economies, Vol. I (1982). A 
fine introductory study is to be found in the Social Aspects of Ration- 
alisation published by the International Labour ¿Office (Gtneva). The 
monograph deals with diverse aspects of the new movement and analybes 
the questions connected with standardization in output as well as the 
material conditions of manufacture onthe one hand and the hours of 
work, productivity, wage-rates and piece-movements on the other. The 
topics bearing on industrial hygiene as well as prevention of accidents 
have likewise been discussed in a succinct manner.e 

Persons intimately conneged with industrial organization, finance 
and technique cannot afford togpproach their business problems of theore- 
tical investigations without a previous familiarity with the kind of data 
furnished in the volume under consideration. And undoubtedly to the 
labour leaders and students of social economics the monograph should 
prove to be a valuable document of world-economy as influenced by the 
developments of technocracy. 


BENAYKUMAR SARKAR 
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, Co- opathtiye credit societies offs short period credite to cultivators. 

E But in order that agricultural im pro Richie may %e taken gin hand,—and 

specially stich as involves a good few year s—what thé cultivators require 

the tine of finanee is-allong-period cfedit. It i$ time that the co-opera- 

l z. Me i expand btg funstions by taking up the problem of long 
əredit, A 


“Ine France the co- operative sPstem comprises in addition to the 
short credit the following three categories: (1) intermediate credit (10 
gears), ( (2) long collective credit (25 years), and (3) long individual credit 
(25 years), It is on the strepgth of the Government grants made through 
the Credit Agricole that advances are nsade by,the ‘‘ regional ’’ (district or 
provincial) banks to the ‘“ lócal,' qr primary banks and to the individual 
credit-seekers.* It is interesting to observe hat even a life-insurance con- 
tract may be used by the borrower as hypothec.. Should, however, long 
credit continue to stay outside the Indian Co-operative Societies Act the 
Government ought to consider it adgisable to proceed with it in and 
throygh a special department. ° 


The institutions badly needed at the present moment in Bengal 
are hypotheg or land mortgage banks. These institutions are 
to offer credst'on the security of land mortgaged by the holders, owners or 
tenafits. The loans ought to run as in France, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and the U. 8. A. fore not less than ten years against the hypo- 
thees offered by the credit-seekers. 


The most important item in the arrangement is the value of the land 
to be hypothecated. Naturally, not more than a definitely fixed percen- 
tage of the value is to*be rendered available to the credit-seekers, It is 
60. to 50 per cent. accor ding to the statutes of the Credit Foncier of France, 
end not more than 60% in the German system. 


* If should, besides, be obligatory for every credit-seeker to be a share- 
holder by buying & fixed number of shares. The amount of the credit 
cught to bear a fixed propoytion to the capital subscribed,—not more than 
20 times the subscribed capital,—as in the U. 8. A. 


In order to furnish themselves with money the land mortgage banks 
can mobilize the hypothecs or mortgages in the following manner, They 
ere to issue bonds, debentures or obligations at fixed rates of interest but 
such as are not to mature in less than thirty years. In regard to these 
cebentures tle most important consideration is to the effect that their 
vajue must not exceed å definite number of times, say 20, of their share 
capital, as in the Credit Foncier, in the German legislation or the American 
Federal Farm Loan System. 


In order to render the whole system of land-credit as mobile and 
elastic as possible these bonds ought to be negotiable on the Stock Ex- 
change so that whenever necessary the bond-holders can dispose of their 
bonds and get backetheir capital without i iq any way affecting the persons 
who have taken the credit. That is, while the land-holders, owners or 
tenants who have obtained the credit are n$6 compelled to repay the loan 
in the course of, say, ten years or so, the holder of the bonds is free enough 
to sell them at any time and get back his capital whenever he chooses. 
This system is very highly developed in the Landschaften and other 
Realkreditanstalten of Germany, most of which are either 100 per cent. 
state-banks or function under the control of the state in regard to every 
item of their transactions. 
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[India's Prosperity : the Rupee and th® Reserve Bank Bill (J. P. Nivoa1)—e 
The Mystery of the Mahabharata (H. C. R. C.)—The Linguéstic Speculations of 
the “Hindus (Suxumar Sgx)— The Indian Theatre: Sangit Bhéva: Lead, Kindly 
Light: Makers of the Modern Werki (PRIYARANJAN SEN.)] ° 
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. India's Prosperity: the Rüpee and the Reserve Bank Bill by . Sir M. 
DeP.. Webb, C.I.E., C.B.E., p» 12. The’ Daily Ga£ette Press, Ltds, 


Karachi. Price one Rupee. | . . 


: é + 
. This pamphlet contains the text of an address by Sir Montagu Webb of 


Karachi to a meeting of the Hast India Associftion, London.. The authoy’s 
main contention is that the rupee is overvalued in relation to sterling and 
that this overrating has tended to increase the fall of prices jn India. He 


suggests that the anti-silver legislation of 1893 should be repegled and 


that India in company with silver-producing nations should re-open the 
mints once more to silver. India must encourage the recognition and 
use of both the precious metals, but preferably silver so long as the present 
gold monomania of the West persists. If this course is adopted the gold- 
Starved universe would ‘‘enter upon another period of abounding prosperity.” 
Pending the adoption of international agreemenf regarding silver, the 
‘normal rate” of exchange of 1s. 4d. should be restored* 

It is not quite clear whether Sir Montagu advocates full-fl@dged inter- 
national bimetallism or any one of the numerous schemes recently pro. 
pounded for the revalorisation of silver. Whatever may be the exact nature 
of the remedy, it is difficult to be enthusiastic over this panacea of silver 
remonetisation as a means of lifting the veil of depression. It is well- 
known that China’s trade with the outside world forms only a small pro- 
portion of the total world trade. As Professor Gregory has pointed out, 
the dollar value of Chinese foreign trade was 2°05 per cent., 2'81*p. c. and 
2:12 p. c. of the world trade as a whole in the years 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
Even if international argument succeeded in raising the price of silver, the 
stimulus given to Chinese trade was not likely to produe any impression on 
the present economic distress. So far as India is concerned, the°only way 
in which the fall in the value of silver has aggravated the depression is by 
reducing the purchasing power of India’s teeming millions, in so far as 
their hoards are kept in the- form of silver ornaments or bullion. Prima- 
facie stabilisation of silver might give a stimulus to Indian foreign trade 
by raising the value of silver hoards. Butwe have to remember in this 
connection that a substantial portion of India’s imports of ,treasure has 
been in the form of gold bullion. The recent appreciation of gold has, 
. therefore, counteracted to some extgnt the consequences of depreciation 
of silver, so far as the purchasing power of the people of India. is 
concerned. . i 5 

Bir Montagu's contention that- the rupee is overvalued in relation to 
sterling is nnsupported by any arguments either statistical or analytical. 
Even if we assume for the sake of argument that the rupee is in fact 
overvalued, we have to ask ourselves whether the world conditions are such 
as to justify the expectation of any substantial improvement from a polic 
of the devaluation of the rupee. In this connection India might profitably 
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recall Mer cexperientss Titing 1871. 77. The continuous fall of world prices 
during is period san ; India of even the Ihiporary ‘stimulus which 
a dépreciating cuxrency usdally«giyes, to foreign trade. œ 

« The Prige of the pamphlet hagebeen fixed at one rupee. , The reviewer 
feels tempted to ind the pulllishens that eeaders ,vgill “have to pay 
this price not in the depreciated rapee which‘ fir Montagu advocates, but 


= en an ‘‘overvalued na pee which he Strongly condemns, wet 
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The Mystery of the Mahabharata, Wdis I I and II by N. V. . Thadani. 


e M.A., Bharat Publis. House, K&rachi. 


E these xus Principal fhadeni atte ou a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the Mahābhārata." "In his opinidh the sacred books of the Hindus. 
„irom the Vedas to the Mahābhārata deal with the Truth of life conceived in- 
“various ways. He finds little in the ‘story " ofthe Mahabharata that 
can inspire the mind or elevate ethe soul. He; therefore, prefers to 
ibeallegoric ally as a conflict of different systems’ of thought. Itihasa, 
dccording to him, means not history, but fti (that is to say) h (Prakriti), 
a leading ‘to®sa (Purusha). Itis his conviction that tlie Mahabharata’ 
is not ae treasure-house of beautiful stories of romance and love and* 
adventure and war, set off by spiritual and moral-discourses, allégories 
and parables, but rather ea comprahensive philosophical treatise and 
commentary on the various systems of votes at the ume of its compost 
tion. 


The idea that the* Mabtibhirata is a unified treatise inspired by a - 
dominant sentiment is not new and theories supporting such a view were. 
advanced by scholars like J. Dahlmann and S. Lévi. Nor ean it be denied 
“that the epic in its present shape contains much didactic material and, 
. is accepted as a mokshasastra, pointing the way to. deliverance from a 
" world of change and pain. But the suggestion that it was nothing but a 
philosophical treatise, that the Pandus and Kurus are allegorical representa: | 
tions of systems of Hinflu philosophy, that the battle of Kurukshetra is only. 
a. fight between Yoga and Vaiseshika (p. xxiii) or a contest between 
Vedanta and Buddhism (p. lxi), is somewhat novel, and it is to be seen if 
it finds many supporters even in India. Meanwhile many will prefer to. 
regard the Mahabharata still as a. Kévyam parama püjitam, an itivritam 
narendrünüm Rishinaücha mahátmanüm which seeks to describe, among 
other titings, Vistaram Kuruvamáéáasya and anyeshüm Kshatriyünáficha 
bhüridravinatejasüm, -i.c., an excellent poem containing tales about 
high-souled kings and seers and giving a detailed account of the race of 
Kuru and of other Kshatriyas famed for their immense prowess and heroic 
lustre. 

-— H. C. R. C. 
" i; 
| ; e $ cM ME 

The. Linguistic Speculation ofgthe Hindus by Prabhatchandra 
Chakravarti Kavyatirtha, M.A., Ph.D. Published by the SERR of 
Calcutta, 1983. Pp. 1-488. 


The work undér review is a revised and iuge edition of the ‘author’s- 
monograph on the subject published in the Calcutta University Journal: of 
Letters, Vol. XT1, 1925, ° It is a scholarly production and will be read with: 
benefit ‘by all serious students of Sanskritie ‘Philology. In the body.of the- 
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book the “author has -— & yery good collectiqnfof. linguisti facts as 
observed by the anciept'frammarians and philosophers ‘of Indig! gnd as 
such it is valuable to Comparative Philologist$ as well. The* author fas 
adopted a very sane attitude inthe ingerpretation an’ apprajsefnent of the 
grammatical okservaticne and speculations of the Sanskrit grammarians. ? 
He also has very ably shewh thatesoma of these findings are still valuable 
for the scientific studyeof anguage. Dr. Chakravarf's exposition is lutid and 
illuminating, and he i8*to be sincerely congnatulageg on this achievement. : 

There are, however, afew points where tHe author's statertfent dis- 
agrees with the findings of Philolagy. A few such points are digoutsed 
below. e : 

The roots kr, bhū and as when following the verbal form in -äm (i.¢., 
in the periphrastic perfect) shóuld Bof be considered “ as secondary roots ” 
[p. 227] but really as auxiliary roots or xerb&. The forms gacchati an 
icchati are not derived fron? gamati ang isati as the author supposes, 
following Yàska [p. 270], but they are distinct, forms independently derbved 
from the roots gam and is reSpectively. The verb forms with -ccha- are 
known in other branches of the Indo-European family. Dr. Chékravartieis 
wrong when he calls the binding vowel i (in grammatical termination it) 
an.‘‘ augment "' [p. 280]. E E 2 

While enumerating some astronomical terms borrowed from a fofeign 
language [p. 808, footnote] the author writes '' jyamilra (digmetron = geome- 
try).’’ The Greek original of jydmitra or jümitra is not dio/perpow but 
Sua/uetpos and the meaning is not ‘ geometry ' but ‘ a diameter or diagonal 
‘line.’ This word has been used by Kālidāsa in *the Kumdrasambhava 
(VII. 1): tithau ca jümitragunünvtiayám. Mallin&tha explains jümitra as 
lagnüt saptamam sthanam. 

Dr: Chakravarti accepts Yàska's derivation of the word devara as dvitīyo 
vara and therefore finds in it an ancient soci&l custom. As a matter of 
fact devara (or its older form devr’) has nothing to flo with the numeral 
dvi or any of its derivatives and cognates. The word devar®(< devr!) gan 
be traced back to the parent Indo-European speech as it has cognates in 
Greek, Latin, Old Slavic and Armenian. " 

The author supposes that the origin of the collective nouns ending in 
the affix -tā (viz., grāmatā, janalà, ete.) is to be sought in the operation 
of analogy [pp. 415f.]. This does not seem to be the case. In the 
primitive Indo-European language the collective and the abstract nouns 
were interrelated. Itis possibly the other way about; the abstract idea 
was developed from the collective idea. 

The derivation of the word samudra ‘sea’ as sa-mudra '' bearing 
mudré or seal’’ [p. 426, footnote 2] hardly gives any sense. The proper 
derivation is sam-ud-ra, ud meaning ‘ water.’ e T : 

It is of course a bit irregular when the words pramdna and 
pradhüna do not agree in number and gender with the nouns they are put 
in apposition to [p. 485, footnote 2]. But very likely these two words are 
really (and originally) nouns and not adjectives. 

These, however, are small and minor matters and they in no way 
detracts from the importance and value of this exceflent work. 

9 9 
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The Indian Theatre by R. K. Yajnik, M.A., Ph.D. (London): Messrs, 
George, Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1933. Ten Shillings net. 


The subject of Indian theatre has been receiving attention from 
scholars ; it still remains a favourite subject with research workers. 


=> 


um. 
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In this Nolaino- Profs Yafnik of .Sarhaldas -Colege, Bltavnagar, has 
tried té 'Wiscuss. its origins pud its later develépmefits under European 


s influehce ith special reference toe Western. Indis. The Second part of. 


the book whieh is specially? conedfned with the western itfluence is a, 


e thesis, we, dre told, approved for the degrea pf Ph.D. 6f'the University 


of London ; and both th Bhavnagar State and' London University have 
piped its publifation" financially. The writer Shas travelled widely 
throughs India and ‘‘vis*&{ most of the important theatres in Bombay, 
Poona, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi” afd we are further assured that the 
thesis had received ‘‘very valuable sOggestions and excellent notes” as 
well as d careful revision from such eminent authorities as Mr. P. V.’ 
Kane and,Dr. S8. K. De. We had therefere*leoked forward to a brilliant 
twatment of the subject, specially fuch a fascinating subject as Indian 
thaatre, and its development under wéstern imfluenoe. 


lhe first, part deals with the early [Indian stage, previous to the 
action of western influence, and dwells én the dramatic theory of the’ 
Hindus, their ancient stage, the theatre of the péople, with the ‘‘complete ` 
background.’’ It is difficult however to understand why the author calls 
Bharat's Natvashastra a recentepublic&tion, and speaks thus in reference to : 
it: Sås it saw light only recently'' (p. 21). When he deals with the main 
characteristics of Hindu drama, he declares: ‘‘Grim realism was not to be 
practised, for fhis could not exalt the human mind." This has to .be: 
modified slightly, in view of the existence of Mritchhakatika, the Clay Cart. 
On p* 26, Dr. Yajnik weites: —'' The women characters generally speak 
Prakrit. Other inferior charactérs hold thdir conversation in different dialects 
of their supposed proviness." Were not their speeches Prekrit also? And 
did they not vary according to their spheres of life, the occupations in which 
they were engaged?  Wifile d$aling with the division of the plot accord- 
ing to Hindu dramaticetheory, the writer has, most unfortunately, com- 
mitted the egregious blunder of explaining garbhanka as ''scene-divisions 


. wifhin an act” (p. 29), the word properly meaning, in Sanskrit dramaturgy, 


"a play within a play." In his dissertation on the Rasa theory, unfor- 
tunat8ly again, he ignores the splendid work, though brief, done by Subodh 
Chandra Mukherji, while works of much less importance are quoted again 
and again. a , | 

. Another glaring example of the author's ignorance, an ignorance not: 
corrected by his advisers, is that he explains Gambhirà as the consort: 
of Siva (p. 56) ; the festival which goes by that name indicates a gabhira: 
or deep stage of sdédhand, or it may mean an inner sanctuary but there is 
no reference to Parvati or any other goddess. 

Dr. Yajðik’s special achievement is the treatment of the modern. 
Infian stage under western influence. The Calcutta theatre is the first to 
receive his attention, but Lal Bazar (p. 83) is ‘Tal Bazar’ for him both in 
the body of the book and index, and therefore not an ''obvious misprint.” 
He specially mentions Lebedeff as having himself translated two English 
plays into Bengali (p. 84), but ha ignores the help he got trom pandits and 
his assistant, Golaknatle Das. Kulinakulasarvasva was not the first original 
play, and the clainas of Tara Charan Sikdgr should not be lightly brushed 
aside.. Madhusudan’s  Ekei-ki.bale-sabhygtaá? has been wrongly spelt 
(p. 88), as also the name of the firm to wich Girish Chandra had been a 
book-keeper in his early career (p. 89). lt is difficult to: realise in what 
respects the English chronicle plays (by which the writer refers perhaps to 
Shakespeare’s dramas) acted as models to Bengali plays, or to appreciate 
the author’s remarks that Tagore’s plays seldom succeed on the stage. If 
his acquaintance with the Bengali stage had been quite uptodate, he 
would not have made such a remark. While speaking of the .Bombay, 
theatre, he says: ‘‘The Marathi, Parsi and Gujarati companies, on account 
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of their business instinct Ja their free use "gf Higdustani, egg, travel 
from province to proyigce and éreate a-love of the ¢heatie’'in théfr&motest 
places in Ihidia, and*this fhe Bengali theatre qannot do " (p. 91)" Mnd wet, 
if history is tê be oreditéd, it. was a Bengali theatrichl company which * 
toured through Northern India’ and dMsemingted afove and taste for ‘the — 
new kind of *opular enfertainment, The services of Ardhendu Sekhar 
Mustafi and DharmadaséSur as migsionaries in Nprth-Tpdia for propaganda - 
in favour of the new theatre during the seventies deserved mom @ 
than a passing notice. Colonel Tod of Raffs*han fame is nrgfned às 
Todd (p. 94). Telugu is vniforinly and wiongly spelt as Telegu, «and 
reference is made to a page number of an unpublished thesis (p. 105) ! 


Dr. Yajnik’s remark thats ‘the Parsis had no proper mediumef expres? 
sion” (p. 96) is difficult to swall$w. He explains the backwardness ff 
South Indian drama by eeferrin’g it partly, to ‘‘ a deep-rooted lethargy 
in the race, due to centuries of serwtude'" (p. 162).° Yet the average 
South Indian is credited with «remarkable powers of toil and endurance, 
and if we count the years of servitude, is North India likely to fare better 
than the South? His tone is quite scornful when be speaks of the Madras 
theatres which, in his opinion, ‘‘are*decadeg behind all the rest in India ” 
(p. 123). Probably this „statement is as true as his other rémark 
that ‘‘ physical valour on the stage is at great discount in. Bengal " 
(p. 124)! T "E 


Chapbers VII to IX are occupied with the stage-versions of European 
plays, and they contain some very useful information with regard to the 
character of modern Indian drama, There are three appendices, the first 
containing important extracts from the writings of Dr. S. K. De, Dr. S. K. 
Belvelkar and Mr. B. N. Banerji, the second containing a note on amateur 
experiments, and the third and last being a list of Shakespeare in translations 
and adaptations. Even though they have evidently been prepared with great 
care, mistakes have crept through. While writing of Dr. Tagore’s plays, 
Dr. Yajnik says: '' The poet writes a play ; afriend sets his enchanting 
lyrics to music; a brother designs the simple but symbolic scenery, etc. 
The ‘‘ brother ’’ is perhaps a regrettable slip for Abanindra Nath, a nephew, 
and the ‘friend ° is none but JDinendra, Nath, a grand-nephew. 
The author again asserts in this connection: '' Although Tagore’s dramas 
have appealed widely to the reading public, his production$ have so far 
aroused little enthusiasm among playgoers in general’’ (p. 268)—a very 
unfortunate statement, as any Bengali playgoer will testify, who has been 
to any performance staged by Tagore’s troupe. Appendix C is most impor- . 
tant, but errors are not altogether absent from it, e.g., there js a mention 
of one ‘Ananga-Radgini ’ by ‘Manada Prasada Vasu,’*as a Bengali versionvof 
As You Like It ; the names should be Ananga-Rangini and Annada 
Prasada Vasu.’ i 


Though errors like the above are really deplorable in. a book sponsored 
by the University of London and carefully revised by orientalists like Mr. 
P. V. Kane and Dr. S8. K. De, some of the general 8bservgtions are sound, 
and the value of the book lies intihe information it centains of Indian 
drama in the several provinces, What is more, bis attitude towards 
Shakespeare and western influÉnce is thoroughly sane: ‘‘the Indian 
theatres will always maintain their reverence and affection for * Shakes- 
peare, and will yield to none in their love for the dramatist they consider 
as belonging to all mations. Thus, although the contact between the Hast 
and the West in the field of the theatre has already borne remarkable 
due one believes that ib is indeed yet capable of bearing even more and 
richer,” 


, 
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Seagit Bháva, M Makarana Vijaydevji A Dharampur. Messrs J), B. 

Tarapgr dla Sons and 0, Bombay, 1988, Rs419'0ply. , | 
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. The p¥ace of musje in gar edi ationgl curriculum - is engaging the 
~a attention of, our educationists and ‘thinkers. It*is being gecognised more 
and more tvery day poa eir ofsbeing an obStacle, as our grandfathers 
feared, it is realty an lasset for the t8acher, and iteis a great help towards 
$ full, “comprehensive spyeme of education. The "University of Calcutta 
has talon a right step in iMdeluding it in is newly reconstructed Matricula- 
tioff gyllabus. While the indigeneus culture is highly praised in other 
domains, in the depar&ment of music the claims of the Indian rags and 
qaginis should not be allowed to be brushed. agide. But Indian music 1s 
a sealed Book to the western sclfolars excepb such of them as have attained 
$ knowledge of its techniqué by especial study. 

His Highness the Mahatanaef Dharampur (Surat) has gracefully come 
forward to bridge, hoWevere partly," this gulf between the East and West. 
His Highness has retained his early love of musig, and here the reader is 
offered ie result of a ripe judgment, extensive travel in India and 
outside, and acquaintance with master musicians, Eastern and Western. 
The volume under notice is thé first of a series which His Highness has 
plained, and it confines its attention to the Râg Bhairava and its five 
raginis, '' Benggli,’’ '' Bhairavi," ‘‘ Madhumadhavi,’’ ''Bairári" and 
"Sindhavi.". After discussing in brief the origin, history and characteris- 
tics of Indian music, it proceeds to a description of the melodies, their 
proper notations and representative songs, transliterated in Roman 
characters. The English original has a running French translation joined 
to it, to make it accessible to a wider circle of readers, and there are 
coloured illustrations, some being copies of old paintings and others 
wholly new, which admirably set off the volume. It is not possible to praise 
the get-up too highly, and the book should find its way to all lovers of art 

ingenerael. ° l 


‘Lead, Kindly Light, by S. A. Das. Lillooah, Howrah, Calcutta. 
19883. Rs. 2. E 


This is cast in the form of a play consisting of five scenes with an 
‘entracte’ and a ‘finale,’ spread over a period of 21 years, and detailing the 
struggles of a life spent in Church surroundings and divided inits loyalty 

. between the Church and the conscience. An Indian, converted to Christian- 
ity, feels strongly a national bias, and he thinks churchianity a worse 
slavery than the tradifions of his own faith. Myr. Das puts it strongly as 
we. find in the words of Richard: ‘‘ Most of the British and American 
Mission agents are Britishers and Americans first, and Christians after- 
wards. Touch their national feelings and you will then see the depth of 
their religion." Tradition dies hard; and the author seems to ask, is it 
necessary that traditiqn should die? Is it not a better code to press 
forward an inteMigent and sympathetic understanding of Christ and his 
precepts, than to try to make as many converts as possible? Is the 
Church justified in neglecting its member in order to push on the work 
of conversion with speed and zeal? And if some traditions are necessary, 
is it not prudent to utilise existing traditions rather than ignore them 
and to import foreign! The answers are obvious, and Mr. Das writes 
with feeling and discernment. The question, if Western influence 
has been good for India, crops up incidentally, and we are answered 
by Richard, the son of Samuel, the convert who suffers through all his life 
from the struggle referred to above and who escapes it at last by donning - 
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the yellow fobe of a monk; n the benesit otf western W Line 
he admits ‘‘it has incidentally ‘spread (stc) ‘places of education, scin fig re- 
search and hospitals all over .India; it has. ref@ved in ys the thirst: fof 
knowledge, it has stimulated the creatjve powers of our poets &nd our, 
artists. In short, ¿t has unintentionally given birth to dur Nationalism by 
awakening in us the corfscioustfess of our nace. Buty all these do hot out- 


» weigh the evil it has dong" op. 85-80). 
A thoughtful book, presenting an idea of dengeyadooming large before ' 


the Church,—this is the impression the reader gathers as he closes iw.” In 
the midst of the encircling gloom, deepeged by wrangling creeds, the cry i$ 
for ‘ Light, more light,’ and every true heart will echo ig tune with ‘‘ Lead, 


Kindly Light.” : 
e » . . 
; z . 


Makers of the Modern World, by D. V. Searle, B.A, E. J. Arnold & 
Son, Ltd., Leeds, England. 2s. 9d |988. 


This is the 7th book of iho series known as the “A. L." ' Histories, 
in which history is told through story and biography. The world has 
changed a good deal during the last two hundréd and fifty years and thes 
book tells us of some of thé men and women who have made these 
changes and who have helped the world to be what it is now.e Engineers, 
medical men, philanthropists, inventors of the bicycle, the nilator-car? 
the wireless and aircraft, besides pioneers in other lines find a place here 
and their stories are simply told with illustration to help the reader to 
understand their work. At the end of each biography there are suggestions 
for essays at the end, with a handy time chart of modern history and an 
index. It deserves a place in the curriculum of gur sahools, and itis sure 
to prove inspiring reading for growing youth, even if prescribed only for 


home study. n 
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. A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ly TEN YEARS ! 


0 With the above estggan; the ‘Turkish Republic celebrated its tenth 
anniversary on October 29, 1988. Ih the Current History (New York) Mr. 
Robest L. Baker gives an account of the drastic reforms carried out in this 
short period by the government of Mystapga Kemal whose objective was 


e ‘to aim atthe true happiness and prosperity of the nation, not to weary the 


people with distant aims’ fon in the words of Mustapha Kemal, ‘‘ to bring 
all the Turks in the workdeinto one stat@ is an impossible aim. History 
shows eno example of the success of a policy of Pan-Islamianism or Pan- 
Tifranianism.’’ 


t. “Mustapha Kemal, it‘is now realized, was forced to uproot the old 
system of life in Turkey before he could create one more suited to the 
demands of she twentieth century. Political, social and religious reforms 
that discarded old traditions and customs were put into effect with vigor 
end apparently with complete success. The stifling grip which a corrupt 
and moribund religious sygtem held gn every activity of the people. was 
thrown off. The Caliphate and the religious orders were suppressed, and 
though Turks remained Moslems, the clergy were restricted to their pro- 
per sphere. Westers cjvil, penal and commercial codes replaced the out- 
worn Moslem Shariat, Un-national Arabic influences were eliminated by 
the adoption of the Latin alphabet, the Western calendar, the compulsory 
use of Turkish in religious services and by the exclusion of Arabic words 
from the Turkish vocabulary. Turkish became & new language, a medium 
for simple but forceful expression. So proud of it were the Turks that its 
use was prescribed in commercial intercourse, even in cosmopolitan Istam- 
bul. The fez, which Mustapha Kemal regarded as asymbol of Turkish 
backwardness, was banned. The veil disappeared, and more by encourage- 
ment than by official action Turkish women left the seclusion of the home 
to participate equally with men in the life of the nation. The right of 
wives to divorce their husbands and the ending of polygamy indicate how 
sharply the republic has broken with Moslem law. 


'' Less sensational than these changes, but no less important, is the 
program of economic reform that has occupied the Turkish people during 
the last ten years. The prospects of the newly created republic were truly 
dismal. Turkish man-power and resources had been drained to the point 
of exhaustion by twelve years of almost continuous warfare. In all these 
struggles except the final one with Greece for Western Anatolia the Cre- 
scent had gone down in defeat. The richest parts of Asia Minor were little 
better than & desert after the Greeksgetired. Railways not destroyed were 
in disrepair and the roads were almost impassable. Trade was dead and in 
many districts the population was on B the verge of starvation. Looking 
abread, only Soviet Russia was friendly, and her motives in helping 
Turkey in the war of liberation were open to suspicion. 

'* Mustapha Kemal’s chief concerns were the repair and construction of 
railways and the creation of an adequate army. The new lines, however, 
connect the eapital with the principal cities of Anatolia, link the trunk 
lines to ports on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and provide rail 


& 
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communication with agri i coal, oil and copper etas: . Their f^». 
mic value, therefore, would appear to be indisputable. Since 1923 Sewersj 
hundred miles of &xisting litte*haye been practically rebuilt, and rbore fhan š 
1,500 miles of mew railways have been cofaplete&, witbẹabout 1,000 milese 
still under construetion, °, i e 
“Before the World Wag, the railways of Turkey were foreign-owned. f 
After the war the Britislfand French companies retafntd theire lines,, but , œ 
the Anatolian and Baghdad Railways were tåken €eer by the Tuykish - 
Government and operated for severabyears without the owners cofsent, 
A settlement with the bondholders, howSver, was reached in 1928, when 
the government agreed to pay for the lines by annuibie$ running until the 
year 2002, All the post-war.raitwnysg are State property. A s 
‘‘In 1925 the Grand Natioral Assembly enacted a law for the encourage- e 
ment of industry. Manufactureys were effered* State land, exemption from 
taxes and permission to import free of duty Such* raw materials as were 
nof available in Turkey. Factoyie® established ander the law ‘were madé 
subject to minimum requirements in regard tb motive’ power, value of 
installation and pay-rolls. Three new national banks were established * 
under government auspices to finance industry on favorable terms. When 
the 1927 census was taken considerable progress had already been made 
but only 800 of the establishméhts reported could really be called faoc. 
tories. In 1088, however, according to a reliable estimate, &he number of 
genuine factories had increased tenfold since 1027. The goverttment hat 
directly aided more than 2,300 factories since the law of 1925 went inte 
effect. Not until the old commercial treaties lapsed in 1929 was the 
government in a position to give adequate tariff protection to the infant 
industries. Since that year production in all lines has risen sharply and 
there has been a corresponding decline in impoxts.. e 


“In 1984 Turkey is expected to produce and manufacture all she needs 
in sugar and silk and leather goods, all of which were formerly, imported. 
Within a few years the manufacture of cotton and woolen fabrics will* 
supply the domestic demand. Heavy industry lags, but even here the 
Turks are optimistic. The country possesses both coal and iron, ami 
under the supervision of German technicians steel rails, ordnance and even 
airplanes have already been produced. The Ghazi’s goal of a self-contain- 
ed Turkey should be reached in another decade. : 

. “According to the Ministry of Education, the percentage of jlliteracy 
fell during the decade from 85 to 40. This has been largely the result of 
teaching several million adults to read and write through the facilities 
offered by the People’s Houses {the social and cultural clubs of the People’s 
party) and the army, which provides instruction for illiterate recruits. The 
enrolment in schools has doubled in the primary grades and grown sixfold 
in the upper schools. The education of girls has been specially encourag- 
ed. In the secondary schools, for example, the number of girls increased 
from 541 in 1928 to 7,511 in 1932. Instruction has been centralized under 
a special Ministry, which is advised by foreign experts, and the curricula 
have been secularized. Even small towns now have lébraries, museums 


. 3? e 
and reading rooms. ” : 


INDIANIZATION OF THE ARMY 


The Indian Army, under the present system, is Indian in one sense 
only—in that its cost is borne by Indians; neither in function nor in struc- 
ture may it be called Indian, dominated as it is by ideals of British . 
Imperialism, In a paper published in the Indian Review (Madras), 
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Mr. « Nirad C, Chad hus. discusses the.ess tial, items of a programme of 
Apdienization. 'He says ‘9 oe 6 t 9 ` 
. E 2 ; "s . 
j Te my mind the most impgrtant gf these is, that the army must be 
recruited „from all Over India and all classes oê Indians. The practice of 
taking ihto the ranks gnly certa classes of €ndicr’s and the theory of the 
= martial races wih which it is eloself dovetailell, we the two most formid- 
* able ‘obstacles in the gay of carrying out any refer on national lines in 
the Samy. , Just as comMunal representation has become one of the key- 
Stones of the political edifice, a hjdebound caste system is coming more 
and more to be a feature of the army organization in India. The Indian 
Military College Committee of 1981, by providing for special quotas of 
cadet? from the so-called martial qastes; Ras introduced this pernicious 
doctrine even into the lediership and command of the army. 


‘* The second essential item of Indianization is that Indians should be 
admitted te all the arms ef the Service éreely. Ever since the Mutiny, ib 
‘has remained one‘of the cardinal doctrines gf British Military policy in 

e India, "that not only should Indians never be allowed to occupy positions 
of responsibility and power in the,army, but also that they should never 
be taken into all its arms *so that they might be able to constitute a 
self-contained fighting formation by themsdéives alone. 


'* Recent&y, however, a departure has been made in this respect from the 
&stablisaed practice. By the scheme of Indianization of 1931, the military 
authorities have committed themselves to the creation of a purely Indian 
division of all arms. The most substential item in this programme is the 
creation of new Indian artillery units. 


'* Next comes the question of substituting Indian for British cfficers in 
the Indian Army. ‘This ifone of the most important aspects of Indianiza- 
tion, because there can be no transfer of the army to Indian command 
without a suficient number of trained Indian officers to lead it. At the same 

* time it is one of the most difficult. Military opinion, with rare exceptions, 
has never looked with favour upon the proposal to give commissions to 
etlucated Indians. This attitude, as Lord Kitchener wrote long ago, 


orm 


is due in part to a dislfke of change and in part to a deep-seated racial repugnance to 
any steps which brings nearer the day when Englishmen in the Army may have to take 
orders ftom Indians. Chiefly, however, it is due to an honest belief—which is certainly 
not gltogether unfounded—that any substitution of Indians for British officers must be 
detrimental to the efficiency of the Army. 


“ The words still hold true as an explanation of the reluctance of the 

, Military® authorities to permit any large influx of Indians into the 
army. 

“ Recently, however, Indian public opinion has gained a victory by the 
establishment of a military college in India. Yet the concession falls 
short in almost every respect of what we claimed and hoped for, and, what 
is perhaps more important, the scheme of Indianization now being tried 
would not lay the*foundation on the soundest of lines. 

‘In the fiwst place, the pace of Indianization still remains very unsatis- 
factory. The present scheme, if fully, worked out, will affect, at the end 
of half a generation, only one of theÉour divisions constituting the Field 
Arnty in India, which in its turn comprises less than half of the total 
strength of the fighting services. Secondly, the scheme is frankly tenta- 
tive and experimental. Thirdly, the principle of segregating the Indian 
officers in certain units and formations, which was one of the worst draw- 
backs of Lord Rawlinson’s proposals, is still in operation. The device, as is 
well known, was hit upon to avoid the difficulty of making British officers 
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serve under, Indians; iL of all, following *theeintozy af tfe martial 
races, the classes ab present hot enlisted in the army have been putgat a 
disadvantagesin comparison with the classes that are enlistefl. . 

“ There is besides another aspect of the, question whieh San not been, 
sufficiently stressed by ‘our spokesmen. It? is this. The Ingian cadets 
should be given & kind, ot training mæst suited tp the country, and, military . 
education should bg made reasonably inexpensW6. ‘Phe actual.tendegcy e 
on the contrary, i$ to confine recruiting eio the wealthy classes 
and convert the cadets into imiéation Engli subalterns; weSned eaway c 
from their national habits and traditions and uprooted from their social 
environment, This will make them as ineffective *as the majofity of the 
Indian members of the ,segyxes, and whatis more the ideal ofan imitm- 
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tion Englishman will never attractsthe bêst manhood of India. e 
e ` . i 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION ^ 


Prabuddha Bharata (Calcutta) editorially pleads for introduction of a 
religious element in our educational systens : m 

‘t We are not for inti$ducing a theological element into the educa- 
tional system in so far as there is an intellectual value €f theology. But 
certainly there should be a deliberate and earnest attempt to make people 
a better type of human beings. And that is feasible only through tife aid 
of religion—though not by any q@redal religion. Love for God, love for all, 
perfect unselfishness, a life of conquest of the flesh—are not these 
common to every religion? Every religion says that it is only through 
perfect self-control and selflessness that we canereach God. A man may 
not be caring for God, but let him satisfy these twe conditions only on the 
consideration that these will make life happier, and society,better, and he 
will be a religious man. * 

‘ It is a mistake to suppose that religion—we mean true religion— 
will make people unfit for action. It is true that almost all religions 
preach and talk of renunciation. But does that necessarily mean that 
one should take to caves and forests? It is a éact that to have love for 
God and worldly things at the same time is impossible. But does that 
mean that we should be dead as walls or turn into stocks and stones? 
Renunciation and desirelessness mean that we should altogether banish 
the personal element from our life. We should work—but not for our- 
selves; our work should be for God and His creation. We should crush 
our desire—but only in order that the Great Desire to realize Truth in life 
may, be born. ° ` 

'* Yet we are not for placing education in the hands of those who 
trade in religion or pass as religious men. For there is a chance that the 
cause of education will be subordinated to the spread of religion by teach. 
ers who lack sympathy, imagination and foresight, That was the case in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. Nor should the edugational policy be dicta. 
ted by the State, for thereby education will be made a t8ol in the hands 
of the State to further its own cause. Education should be in the hands 
of expert educationists who wil be not only veteran in their own lines, 
but also capable of supplying idealism to the minds of the boys. To 
inspire the learners to live for some definite ideals and not to employ 
their intellectual powers for & return in riches or name and fame should 
be the aim of education. In many cases intellectual idealism will be the 
way to reach God in the long run. 

‘‘ A boy cannot be made into a religious man by drilling into his brain 
a Bible or a Gita, by compelling him to attend the Sunday-schools or 
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perform X; of genufjeMPa ila temple -or a'chu| ches At best an atmos- 


phere cg be created where the boys wilh get mspitatio& from life embody- 
ing certain ideals. A teacher who dewoutly lives'a* life of Piety without 


ajalking a single word of @eligiosf will Wake up in the heart of boys a long- 


> 


eng for God. ‘The boys who constantly see their" parents dive a life of 


. self-denial and self-sacrifich will uneBnsejously catqh the inspiration.” 
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e e bd 


Mr. A. K.*Majumdar gives an accounte of the '' Sanatorium Univer- 
sitaire ” at Leysin, Switzerland in the ‘‘ Modern Review ” (Calcutta). 
e 


‘©The Sanatorium Universitaire Suisse’ as it is generally called 
is bdgutifully situated in the “midst of fine forests at an altitude of 
4,500 feet above the sea-level. It is primarify intended for such uni- 
versity studentse and teachers of both sexes as are suffering from 
tubertulosis.. * The idea of such a sanatorium originated with Dr. 
Vanthier...This young doctor's sympathatie nature discovered that two 
opposite evils surrounded the tubercwar patients in those ordinary 
places of cure namely, helpless loneliness on the one hand and the 
deadening weight of unwanted society on the other." Therefore with 
a view to providing healhy surroundings, an educational atmosphere, 
facilities for quiet literary and scientific studies, a mixture of freedom 
and association of young men and women of about the same age, 
conebined with up-to-date medical arrangements to ensure proper 
treatment, care and rest, Dr. and Mrs. Vantheir tried their best to 
popularise the scheme of a university sanatorium,”’ 


‘‘ The authorities of the institution do not aim at running a uni 
versity for tubercular students on the top of a mountain; but within 
the limitations* everything is done to introduce an academic atmosphere 
here. We cdll this institution a sanatorium, but nobody here talks of 
sickness. The students enjoy radio music; they laugh and play and 
study. Students pursuing the same course of studies help one another. 
Sometimes one of them lectures and those interested in the subject 
listen and afterwards ‘discuss. While there are no ‘‘ complete cycle of 
university faculties °’ and regular courses, the work of each student is 
supervised by a tutor chosen from among his professors. Distinguished 
Swiss, French and other professors give them guidance and advice 
in research work. A young man who is a medical student is collecting 
material for a thesis on ‘ Constitution and Tuberculosis,’ and a girl 
student is writing a thesis on ‘ Teeth and Tuberculosis.’ " 

. 


'" And what is the attitude of the eo It is most sym- 
pathetic. All the Swiss Universities coünt the terms spent by their 
students* at the Sanatorium and many of the inmates of this institution, 
who are able to continue their studies here, took their examinations in 
the plains and obtained university degrees...Students whose health 
has sufficiently improved, are introduced to light and interesting hand- 
work, such as book-binding, easy wood-work and metal-work,’’ 
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Professor Menry Tonks, who | taught artists like Sir William Orpen? 
Sir William Rothengteis, Augustes John and l.«5s is looked “upon as ; 
the greatest professof of Fine Arts in the world writes, in a le&ter pub- 
lished in Our Magazine (Government School of Art, Calcutta) : T % 


‘*T received lately an account of your school with reproductions 
of some of the work of yeur students. This put quite a definite idga 
again into my head, at least iô me of importance, and that *is that eso 
long as you native inhabitants ,of India "wil keep to your own Art, 
I believe you will impro*e and do werk worthy of your great past. I 
have always said the same ething td the Ghinese'and Japanese students 
I have had, and yet, for'reaSons I cannot understand, they come to 
Europe to pick up ouf ideas. We cannot pick up oriental art «ny 
more than you can ours. We might imitate but ‘if would be poor 
stuff...If you want to see the work of @urope, have the best $e put 
before your students, but wery little." 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Under the above caption Srimati Uma Devi, B.A., contributes a very 
interesting article in the current number of the «Calcutta Oriental Journal 
(Calcutta, monthly). She writes: ° 


'* We are all familiar with the address of distinguished educatio®ists 
ab the annual convocations of the different Universities. But none of 
them oan bear comparison with the short and simple address of the 
preceptor in ancient India to the pupil at the conclusion of his Vedic 
studies. The address is given in the llth anuvaka of the Siksüdhyàaya 
of the Taittiriyopanisad and is as follows: — 


Sanskrit. 


Vedam aniicydcadryo’ntevdsinamanusastt | Setyam vadu | Dhaymam 
cara |  Svüdhyüyün mà pramadah | Acdrydya priyam dhanamührtya praja- 
tantu ma vyavacchetsi | Satyanna pramaditavyam | Dharmanna prama- - 
ditavyam | Kusalánna pramaditavyam | Bhütyai na pramaditavyam | Deva- 
pitraryabhyam na pramaditavyam | Matrdevo bhava | Pitrdevo bhava | 
Acüryadevo bhava Atithidevo bhava | Yünyanavadyüni karmüni tani 
sevitavydni, no itarüáni | Yünyasmükam sucaritan? tüniivayopasyüni, no 
itardni | Ye ke césmacchreyamsao, brahmandstesam twnyüsanena praávasi- 
tavyam | Sraddhayà deyam | Aéraddhayà deyam | Sriya deyam | Hriya 
deyam | Bhiyà deyam | SamvMà deyam | Atha yadi te karmavicikitsà và 
vritaviciliisa và syāt, ye tatra bráhmanàüh sammarsinah, yukta® ayuktah, 
alüksa dharmakamah syuh, yathd te tatra varteran, tathd-tatra vartethah | 
Athübhyükhyatesu, ye tatra brahmanah sammaréinah yuktà ayuktah, 
alüksü dharmakémah syuh, yatha te tesu varteran, tathi tegu vartethah | 
Ega üdeáah, esa upadesah, eşã vedopanigat, etadanusdsanam, evamupüsi- 
tavyam, evamu caitadupüsyam || 
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e *\ ftershaving taughtethe Veda the*Preceptor thus instructs the pupil: — 
Speak the truth. Practise virtue. Neglect not thy daily reditation of the 
* . Vedas. Having brought the preceptér welcome vwedlth (take a wife and) 
“cus not-asunder ifie ln% of descendants. Thou Aust "not be negli- 
gertt of vartue. Thou mu&Pnot'be negligent of thy well-being. Thou 
@ mustwot be negligent of thy prosperity. “hou must not be negligent of 
thy daily’ recitation of the Vedas and®of teaching. Thou must not be 
negligent ih the performBnce of the rites to the gods and to the ancestors. 
Worship thy mother as thy God. Worship tlyefather as thy God. Wor- 
sh® thy preceptor as thy God, Those aets that'are above reproach those 
shalt thou perform and none others. That cbnudgct of ours which is good 
that shalt thou study with devotion®ayd none else. Whatever Brahmans 
or holy men are'superior to olxSelves their {Migue shalt thou remove by 
offering them seats. Thou must give with faith. Thou must not give 
withoutdaith (or thou must give even without faith). Thou must give 
according to thy means. Thou must give out of shame (i.e., lest thou be 
outdoce by others). Thou must give out of fear (lest thou incur the anger 
of the gods). Thou must give out of friendlfhess. Now should there 
arise in thy mind &ny doubt regarding any act or conduct, (follow) those 
that afe Brahafans, that are given to wise deliberation or are of sober 
judgment, that are assidyous and intent, that are gentle (i.e., that is not 
swayed by any violent passion) and desiroue of performing their duiies— 
as they act therein so shouldst thou act. Now as regards people who 
have been accused of some sin or crime, (follow those that are Brahmans, 
that are of sober judgmentethateare assiduous and intent, that are not 
swayed by desires and passions—as these act towards them, so also 
shouldst thou agb.» This is the commandment: this is the advice: this 
is t® hidden import of the Veda: this is the introduction and message. 
Thus should it be acted upon with faith and reverence, thus verily should 

it be aged upon with faith and reverence. 
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* 
Inter-University Conference e ° 


Mr. G. H. Langley, Viee-Dhánsellor,' Dacca University, has been e 
unanimously elected as Presidemtof the ensuing All-India Inter-University 
Conference, to be held in Delhi on the 6ti®, 7th and 8th March, 1984. His 
Excellency the Viceroy will formelly open the Conference. — * 


A 


His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda was pleased to accept the invi- 
tation of the Benares Hindu University to perform the opcning ceremopy 
of the Sayajirao Gaekwar Library which has been built with a handsome 
donation of Rs. 2,00,000.. The ceremony took place on February 19 la$t. 
It may be recalled, the foundation stone of this library was laid in 1921. 
The building which is nearing completion is the finest building in the Uni- 
versity and is already equipped with 80,000 books. The diameter of the 
central circular hall is 90 ft. and possesses ace¢émmotlation for 500 students 
including the galleries. 2 


Gaekwar Library, Hindu University e : 


e 


All-Bengal Teachers' Conference | ; 


The 18th annual session ‘of the All-Bengal Teachers’ Conference will 
be held at Asansol under the presidentship of Sj. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
Bar.-at-Law, by the last week of March. Prof. Radhakumud’ Mookerjee, 
Ph.D., of Lucknow University will act as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Vigorous preparations are in progress. 


Donation for Medical Research 


The Trustees of Sir Dorab Tata Trust have given a donation of 
Rs. 25,000 to the fund of the Indian Institute for Medical Reserch which is 
going to be started within a short time. It is expected the Institute will 
be able to begin various important works in connection With the problem of 
health and disease of this country. e a 


- E 
Baroda Education Budget 


The Budget figures for 1938.84, as sanctioned by the Gaekwar, show 
revenue of Rs. 249 lakhs and an expenditure of Rs. 215 lakhs. About 117 
lakhs are expected from Land Revenue. On the expenditure side 371 lakhs 
go to Education and 30 lakhs to Public Works Department. 


18 
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igi otugeship — C . 
Women eligible for qq tugeship usc di s. l 


* -Åt theslast meeting of Mhe Executive Council of the Dacca University 
: a» resoluti#n was pagsed te the effect that’ ladies may be appointed to the 


** posts of lecjurer’ whenever suitable occasion arises. — , ¢ 
e a *e ` S 
: e : Li : ix è . * 
“Prayag Mahila Vidyapiéh "e i 
< 2 j 3 


* Will you just drift and aceept®things as they are, however bad they 
may bé. The purdah, that evil relic of a barbarous age which imprisons 
e the body and mind of so many of our sistefsp will you not tear it to bits 
eand burn it into fragmepts. Unteuchability and caste, which degrade 
humanity and help in the exploitation of dne glass by another, will you not 
fight them and end them. uy marriage laws and out-of-date customs 
which hold*us back and ‘especially arffsh, the women-folk, will you not 
combat them and bring them ‘in line with modern conditions,’’ thus said 
Pangit Jawaharlal Nehru in the course of the convocation address delivered 
by him at Prayag Mahila Vidyapith,eAllahahad, which was formerly called 
tha&eWomen’s University, Allahabad. In connection with the “ Women’s 
Week ” celebrations conducted by the Wémen’s University, Allahabad, 
a physical culture conference was held attended by both men and women, 
thé latter alone participating in the deliberations. The conference then 
passed a number of resolutions urging the need for physical culture com- 
pulsory in women’s schools and colleges and emphasising the need for 
medical examination of girl students. 


U. P. Government and Harijan Students 


2 


^ The following communique was issued by the U. P. Government on 
February 6, last: 
Li 


It is the policy of the Government that no student be excluded, simply 
on grounds of low caste or inferior social status, from any institution 
which receives supporb from publie funds. Authorities and bodies which 
manage edyicational institutions maintained by funds to which the Govern- 
ment contribute, directly or indirectly, are required in practice to conform 
with the policy of the Government in this matter. It is therefore, not 
permissible for heads of such institutions to debar students simply on 
grounds of dow caste pr inferior social status, nor is it permissible for them 
to’ discriminate in any invidious manner between students by alloting to 
depressed class students places apart from other students. | 


Andhra University 


Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan being the only candidate nominated for 
Vice-ChancellorShip of the Andhra Gi veni. he will be declared elected 
as Vice-Chancellor for a further period of three years at the Senate meeting 
called for the 24th instant. b l 


Women’s Education League 


The seventh annual meeting of the Bengal Women’s Education 
League was held on February 21 last, at the Y. W. C. A. hall following a 
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reception given, by the 7Predident, Mrs, P. K:* Rar? to the delfgates., 
Miss Dipti Chatterji, Joint -Secyetary, in the course of Her report onsthg 
League's work during the »past. year,. dwelt of the measure$-takén to 


provide courseg of lectures and demonstrations on «ariops subjeqis te 
teachers desirous Sf.improvfhg their equipment? These courses: she said, o 


had been well attended. : A joint enterprise, she agded, had been launch- . 
ed as an experiment ig whieh the League and tha Émptoyment Byreau , e 
ofthe Y. W. C. A. would co-operate in tlte forfeation of a Teaqpers'. 


Bureau. It was considered that this would sfipply a long-felt ned hy 
bringing into touch, through a recognised institution, college and sehool 
authorities who required staff and teachers seeking appointments, ° 

The first session of the Ejghth, Bengal Women's Educationg] Con- e 
ference was held on the day followéng. ‘At the morning session Dr. e 
Jenkins spoke on'* The Problem ‘of Primary Hucation for Girls in Bengal.” 
The subject of training teachers for villaga schools gnd for community 
service was dealt with by Mrg. €, M. Maitras *Mrs. S. Gupta and Mi$. 
F. G. Williams, while Miss Usha Biswas spoke on''' Planning for the 
Future in Primary Education.” In the afternoon a special segsion® 
was held for teachers of needlework,,and there will also be an exhibition 


of school needlework. " A 
® 


Benares University’s Decision "a ý 

The Senate of tho Benares Hindu University has resolved to intro- 
duce Hindi as the medium of instruction and examination in a few 
subjects in the Intermediate standard. As there was a paucity of books 
of college standard the University established a beard of authors to pre- 
pare them. The work of this board was greatly facilitated by a donation 
of Rs. 50,000 by Seth Ghanshyam Das Birla and aboutea gozen books 
have already been published by the board. If this experiment succeeds® 
it is proposed to make Hindi as the medium of instruction in the remain- 
ing subjects also. At present it has been decided to make Hindi as the 
medium of instruction in history, logie, civics, economies and Sanskrit in 
the intermediate standard from next year. e 


+ 


Military School at Nagpur 


Itis understood that Dr. B. S. Moonje intends to start a military 
training school at Nagpur. He has collected Rs. 30,000 with promises, 
of an equal amount. The estimated cost for starting the school will Be 
moré than a lakh of rupees. The school will be divided into two sections 
in accordance with academic and military regulations. Captain Modak of 
Poona who was a witness before the Joint Parliamentary Committee will 
in all probability be the Principal of the school. 

& 
Osmania University ° g~ 

The great success which the University had achieved by making Urdu 
the medium of instruction was stressed upon by Nawab Mahdi Yarjung 
Bahadur, Political Member, in delivering an address on the occasion of the 
last annual convocation of the Osmania University. 

In the course of his convocation address Nawab Mahdi Yarjung 
Bahadur said: ‘‘Under the old system our language was relegated to an 
inferior position and it was accepted as axiomatic that no modern language 
could be acquired except through the medium of a foreign tongue. This 
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was largely FesponsiNe forgthe absence of orina ` thought among us. 
Foreigh languageseweré essential for the ertha geeM knowledge with other 
cowatites foy the co-ordinatign of reseateh bat the acceptance of the suppo- 
sition that eur language is on,an inf rior plane and incapable of becoming 
+ either &.storehouse of a velficle of Énowleflge, cmated a psychology which 
was fatal ¢o original thought and action, Thisefalse doctrine of inferiority 
of ourdanguage which ball gone unchallenged throughput the whole century, 
ės now disproved and oponents and pessimists alike are compelled to 
admit¢ke ease with which Hindustani has adapted itself to modern 
requirements and its great power of expressing, drawing as it does its 
vocabulary from four,or five richest languages of the world. Arts, Scien- 
ces, Mathematics are all fitted into it with a naturalness that is amazing. 
* In shorte all gloomy predictions about the €filure of the University will 
*5oon be falsified and the University 5o day is not only eapable of teaching 
all subjects, including modern sqjences with e&se, but has also earned the 
regognition from several Indian'and British Universities, showing that the 
standard attained by, it does not fall short of*those of other similar institu- 
tjons.’’ Proceeding, Mahdi Yarjung emphasised the aim of university edu- 
cation. He said ‘‘ To my mind, it is the bringing out of what is best in us, 
mental, moral and physical, so that,*our duty in life may be performed in 
thé*best way possible ; for better we are 1s men, the more efficient shall 
we be in vocations. Now, this process of refinement for humanisation is 
only possiblg thfough the knowledge which comes from truth and connotes 
action, ndét merely passive assimilation. Crooked paths do not lead to the 
loffy goal which one has set before oneself." 


Dacea University Manuscript Committee's Work 


The Manuseript Committee of the Dacca University for the collection 
œ Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts is doing very brisk work. Recently 
their travelling agent returned after collection tour in Noakhali with five 
maands of important manuscripts, some of them 500 years old. In 
addition a document of sale of land written on ‘ Terit ' or tree bark was 
secured. This latter parports to be a dated sale deed of the time of 
Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah, son of Allauddin Hussen Shah, the mightiest 
Sultan of Bengal (A.D. 1498 to 1513). Ibis very interesting to note that 
the form of the document exactly corresponds to the draft of the copper- 
plate charters by which land was given away by the pre-Mahomedan 
kings of Bengal. The Sultan is mentioned as Governor in that particular 
part of the country and the Vishaya and the Mandala, in modern terms 


the district and the Pargana, of the village in which the land was situated 
are also given. ; 


Of the manuscripts the most curious is a Sanskrit dictionary called 
“ Savda Ratnavali " by Mushakhan Masnadi Ali, son of the great 
' Bhuiyan ' Chief Ishakhan Masnadi Ali. who ruled in Eastern Bengal 
practically like an independent sovereign during the reign of Akbar. It 
is well known that Ishakhan’s father, Kalidas Gajdani, was a Bais Rajput 
of Oudh and the family was always on excellent terms with their Hindu 
subjects. So the spectacle of a Moslem Chief standing forth as a compiler 
of a Sanskrit dictionary need not astonish us. Moreover jt appears from 
the opening lines of the compilation that it was really the work of a 
Pandit called Mathuresha who was probably the Court Pandit of 
Mushakhan. In the colophon however only the name of Mushakhan is 
mentioned as the author. His grandfather is named as Silamana Khan 
(Sulaiman Khan) which is the name that Kalidas took after his conversion. 
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Of the other manpscripts mention may .be pfe. of a paylicularly 
valuable ong. This js Secgnimentary of ‘Shamveda’ by ''Ubhta' $son’ of 
Bajrata, a Kaghmirian Pandit? The disaovety of this, Kashmirian* Work 
and in remote Noakhali shows the amazing manner in which worthy 


+ 
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works circulated from one corner of India to ethe other’in” those remotes ° 


oja about 1000 A.D. 


Madras School of Arts and Crafis , . 


that ‘Ubata’ flourished dfring the mign of King 


days. This manuscript is* abouts $00, years j It may be*mentioned ° 
e 


His Excelleney the Governor and Lady Beatrix Stanley visited the, 
Madras School of Arts and Cfafts*this morning and inspected th® variou 
articles displayed there in cqnnegion with*the School's Third Annua 
Exhibition, which was opendti on January 28, «last. 


The exhibition of drawingsp paintings ance “scultpure by*the teachers 
and students of the Goverpment School of Arts and Crafts shows a very 
large quantity of work, within a wide range of style and medium, gmdhg 
which are many works of an extremely high standard. Throughout the 
exhibition, the influence of Mr. D. P. Rdy Chowdhury is very strangly 
felt, and he is to be congrat@lated on the evidently enthusiastic support 
of his staff and students. e 
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° [The late Sir P. C. èlitter—Ehe late*Mr. Madiusudan D1s—The lage Mr. 
Jnanendramohan Das Gupta—R&h Pramodchandra Datta “Bahadur, Cel.H.—Over- 
seas Schólarshtps —Training Class for Liprarians—Collége gnd Sthool Committees— 
PoskGraduate Tegching Jin Physiology awd Geology-9-A New Scholarship— 
» Indian Science Congress, P~5—University Rowing Club—Iyternaticnal, Congress 
- of Agthropological and Ethitologicd! Sciences—New Doctors of Philosophy and 
Scienc—Affiliation of the ScBtish Church Gollege to B.T. Standard—Depart- 
fhent of Indian Vernaculars—A trip to Napdwip—Notifi cations.] 


e. Tae Lares Sir P. Q. Myrrer 


` 


It is our melancholy duty to recotd thé sudden and untimely death 
of aedistinguished soit of .Hengal? the Hon'ble Sir Provashchandra 
Mitter, KĮ., K.O.S.I.; C.I.E., Which took place on the 8th of February 
last, at his Calcutta residence. The late Sir Provash was the first 
Minister of Education under the Reforms and ex-officio Fellow of our 
University from 1921 to 1924. He took a keen interest in the work 
of the University during the years he was associated with it. At 
theis meeting held on the day of his death, the Vice-Chancellor and 
Syndicate passed the following resofution in solemn silence, all 
the members present standing: 


The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate mourn the sudden and un- 
timely death<«#the Hon’ble Sir Provashehandra Mitter, KT., K.0.S.I., 
*O.LE., Member, Executive Council, Bengal, who was Minister of 
Egucation for this province and ez-officio Fellow of this University 
from 1921 to 1924 and place on record their appreciation of the distin- 
guished services rendered by him to the Government and his country 
in various walks of life. 


We associate ourselves with the resolution of the Syndicate and 
the sentiments expressed at their meeting, and mourn with the rest 
of-the county the loss our province has suffered by the death of Sir 
Provash. 

All University classes, the University Law College and the 


University offices were closed on the 13th of February in honour of 
his memory. . à 


$ 
THe Lare MR. MADHUSUDEAN Das 


We join the rest of our country in expressing our sorrow at the 
loss that the country has suffered by the death of Mr. Madhusudan 
Das, the grand old man of Utkal at the age of 80. He was a student 
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of this University i in P early: ‘youth imi ar "ist. Oriya: urgduate 
For many a long ysár'he deyoted. himself body an soul to the egryico 
of his mothérland patticularly to the advancement and development 
of Orissa. He, was born i in an age "hen Orison wae backward in edu- * 
cation, industry and | palitics andit Was largel' through his inspiration 
and direction that -the province rose to it present position. H$% 
burning patriotism, his dignity of manners? his resolute indefendgnce 
and his charming personality endeared him unjversally and måde his 
name a household word ip Orissa. He was a member of the Bengale 
Legislative Council many years ago and after the separation of Bihat 
from Bengal when Oriss& was joined do the province "of Bihar he was 
elected to the Bihar Legisbative Counci * to represent*Orissa. His 
manifold qualities were appreciated by Lord Sinha, the theneGovernpr 
of Bihar, and Mr. Das was appointed the first Minister of Local” Self- 
Government in that province. Mr. Das fully justified his appointstent 
as a minister and has left, behind him a brilliant record of public 

Bervice. *. z 

Mr. Das's loss is mourned by many of bis personal friends in 
Bengal where he spent the early years of Ris life asa student and as 
a teacher. Our readers will be interested to learn that the late 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was a pupil of Mr” Das’ 


"" » 
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Tor Larr Mr. JNANENDRAMOHAN Das (iuprA . 


We lament the death at Edinburgh on the 4th of Januury last 
of a young Bengali scholar, Mr. Jnanendramohan Das’ Gupta at the 
age of 29. Mr. Das Gupta took the M.Sc. degree of this University 
with the first position in the First Class and proceeded to Edinburgh 
for higher studies in Medical Chemistry. Mr. „Das Gupta was qn 
` Officer-in-charge of the research Laboratory of Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., PH.D., F.A.8.B. His professors at Edinburgh held a very 
high opinion of his ability and industry and it is most unfortunate 
that a promising career should have come to such in untimely and 
melancholy end. e 2 


* : e = $ 
RAI PRAMODECHANDRA Darra Banapun, C.LE. 


We note with pleasure that Rai Pramodchandra Datta Bahadur, 
 O.LE., a Member of the Senate of our University, has just been 


I 
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appointell to bea. Menber of the Exeoutiyo Jongi! of the Governor 
of és*m in succession tg Maulvi: Saiyid gin Mfihammad Saadulla 
' when the latier vacates offica on March 9l, next. It will be recalled 
«that the’ Rai. Bahadur was the first Ministet of the Government of 
Assam «in charge gf thé Departnients of Bdudatign under the new 
efnstitution. “He [T iguis oredit a brilliant record - ‘of service in 
the eause* of educational progress of hi$ province. He has long been 
associated with this JJniversity as a graduate anda Fellow and the 
Senate have often profited by his valuedzce- operation, We offer him 
dr sincerest congratulations. ? 


OVERSEAS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Royal ( Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 award 
annually eight scholarships of the value of Rs. 250 per annum together 
with, certain additional allowances to selected students of overseas 
Universities who have already completed a full University course and 
given evidence of capacity for scientific investigations. But the Indian 
Universities are not entitled te nominate candidates for these scholar- 
ships which are albcated to Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand’ and Ireland. The Syndicate at one of their recent 
meetings took up the matter and addressed the Secretary, Inter- 
University Board, to place the question on the agenda of the next 
meeting of the Board and take necessary action. They also addressed 
a letter to the Secretary, Education Department, Government of 
Bengal, requesting him to approaeh the Government of India in this 
connection. 


TRAINING CLASS FOR LIBRARIANS | 


In our December igsue we referred to a communication received 
by the Univerfig from the Government of Bengal on the subject 
of organising a training class for librarians in Calcutta. The 
Syndicate considered the letter and°referred the question to a 
representative Committee for enquiry and report. The Committee 
have now submitted their report which has been adopted by the 
Syndicate and a reply has been addressed to Government on the 
lines of their recommendations. 
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The Committee think it eminently. désirable to sjart classes under * 
the University for inde trfinitig of Librarians. ”° They also think 
that the co-operation of important public institutions. like? tite 
Imperial Library, the Indja. Library Atsociafjon, the Asiatic? Society 
of Bengal, and' the ‘Bangtya Sahitya Parishat should be invited, and 
they should be represeftted on the Board which may be set, up by” the 
University to supervise such training. In gas the Governmeat of ` 
Bengal and the Government of Indig render financial assistance fo 
the University for this purpose, they also shoul, in the opinion of 
the Committee, be asked to fotinate representatives on the Board. 
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COLLEGE AND’ SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 1934-35. e A 


e 


The College Committee for the year 1024-35 has been constitute 
e 


as follows :— 
e 


The Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 

Bhupatimohan Sen, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.), M.S. 

Rai Jnanchandra Ghosh, Bahadur, M.A. 

Prof. W. 8. Urquhart, M.A., D.LITT., D.L., D.D. 

Prof. Praphullachandra Mitter, M.A., PH.D, , 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 
M.L.C. a» 

Adityanath Mukherjee, Esq., M.A., PH.D. 

Maulvi A. F. M. Abdul Kadir, M.A. 

The University Inspector of Colleges. 


The School Committee for the year 1934-35 has been constituted 


as follows :— 


The Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 

Rai Jnanchandra Ghosh, Bahadur, M.A. 

W. C. Wordsworth, Esq., M.A. R : 

Manmathanath Ray, Esq., M.A., B.L. et 

Sir Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, KT., M.A., D.LITT., PH.D., 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, M.L.A. 7 l 

Ramaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

Rai Khagendranath Mitra, Bahadur, M.A. 

Prof. Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., D.SC., BARÉISTEReAT-LAW. 

Surendranath Mallik, Esq., C.I.E., M.A., B.L. 

Sivapada Bhattacharyya, Esq., M.D. 

Srikumar Banerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., PH.D. : 

Satischandra Ghosh, Esq., M.A. . 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mahammad Maula Buksh, B.A. | 

Nibaranchandra Ray, Esq., M.A. 

Jitendralal Banerjee, Esq., M-A., B.L., M.L.C, 
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e = i 
s e POST-GRADUATE é[ ACHING IN PHYSIOLOGY AND GEOLOGY 
e e 


‘The Governmént of Bengal in the, Ministry of Education have 


agreed*to the suggestion of the Upiterkity that some representatives 


of the Government and - of the Ufiivefsity should meet with a view to 
formulating an agreed scheme regarding arran gements for post-graduate 
teaching in Physiology and Geology. The, Government have accord- 


"ing nominated Mr. J. M. Bottomley, 1.8.8., Dr. W. A. Jenkins, 


RSC., I.B.S., and Mr. B.*M. Sen, I.E.S., as their representatives. 
The University representatives ee ‘by the Syndicate to consider 
the mattey are : 


* The Vice-Chaneellor. 

President, Post-Graduate Council in Science. 

President, Board of Accounts. 

Mr. Syamaprasad, Sa M.A., B.D., BAR.-AT-LAW, M.D.C. 


a 


A New SCHOLARSHIP 


Dr. Surendrakumar Maiti has addressed a letter to the Registrar 
orwarding 3 per cent. G. P. notes for Rs. 3,600 for the purpose of 
creating an endowment for the award of a scholarship to be called the 
Khetramghan-Panchumayee Scholarship in memory of his parents. 


A monthly scholarship of Rs. 5 (out of the income of the 


endowment) shall be awarded annually to the successful candidate in 
the Tamluk Subdivision of the Midnapur district at the Matriculation 
Examination for the year, who obtains the highest number of marks, 
but does notesecure a Government gcholarship. The scholarship is 
open to both boys and girls and is tenable for two years in any 
affiliated institution teaching Intermediate Arts or Science course of 
study of the University, or in any institution of engineering, medicine 
or any branch of applied science approved by the Syndicate. 
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° l see Aa Sommos Odsannss, 1995, " 


At their E held. in ic con *3rd Jangary, ‘19345 fhe 
Executive Gommitiee .of the «Indiait Scidece Congress « Association 
decided to accept thes invitation of our,.Universijy to hold the 22nd 
session of the Cofigréss at CBloutta from gthe @nd.to the 8th 
January, 1935. The Committee have appoinfed*Principal B. M. Sex 
of Presidency College and Dr. "Be K. Mitra, Khaira Professpr "of 
Physies, Caleutta University, to aet as Local Secfetaries. The work 
regarding local arrangementa? hàs, already been taken in hind. It * 
may be recalled the Congress held its session in Calqutta last time 

e 


in 1991-98. €t x . > 8$ 


: 2 . + e e 


UNIVERSITY hHowING4ÜLUB : 
b 


e 

The news that the Senate at their meeting held op February 26 
last have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5,500 for the University Rowtng 
Club will, we have no doubt, be received withe gratification by*all 
who are interested in the health and welfaré of our students. The Club 
is at present situated near the Ultadingi Canal. The position was not 
however regarded as attractive and for somó ydars past the University 
have been making attempts to secure a suitable plot ofeang near the 
Dhakuria Lake. Thanks to the sympathetic interest taken by the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, a site for the Club at the Dhakwsria 
Lake has been allocated temporarily and a permanent site will be 
provided later on. The grant now made available by the reso- 
lution of the Senate will enable the Club to erect a boat-house 
platform and other necessary, paraphernalia. The Club has already 
got two old tub-fours and two fixed-seated clinker-fours to start 
with, and two racing-fours recently purchased from’ the Calcutta 
Rowing Club. Some of the Calcutta Colleges have promised dona- 
tions which, when received, will enable the Club to purchase a fixed- 
up boat for training boys in rowing. i 


ES * e 9 


= 
e *? 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
e 
ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES ^ 


Sometime ago an invitation was received from tne General 
Secretaries, British Organising Committee of .the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences to nominate 


e 9 
# 
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a delegate to. represent s Uniyersity in fondo (€ the first session 

a£ tBe Copgress. The Syndicate at their meetirfy held ‘on February 

4.0, laste adopted a gesolution requesting Mr. H. E. Stapleton, former- 

< ly Diregtor, of PEU Instruction, Bengal, “who, is chow in London, 

to represent this Uhiversity 5t she functtdne The Syndicate also 

conyeyed the good velhes ef the University "to the General Secre- 

series" of ‘the Congress which aV” hold its sittings from July 30 to 
August 4, 1934. o 


. e š ® M * 
o " z e * * 
. b e 9 a š 
e * 
"e . New DOCTORS OR PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 
* s 
+ * 


e — Two of our brilliant graduates have recently been admitted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. «Mr. Subodh Chandra Sengupta, M.A. 
Íetely of the Department of English, Presidency College, Calcutta, now 
Professor of 4&nglish at Chittagong, submitted a dissertation on **George 
Bernard. Shaw—a critical examination of his Art" which was unani- 

. mously approved By a Board consisting of Prof. J. R. Allardyce Nicoll, 

M.A., Prof J. W. Cunliffe, and Mr. L. R. F. Oldershaw, M.A., J.P. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Sengupta won the Premchand Roychand 

studentship in 1928. : 

Mr. Jedethath Sinha Poli of Philosophy, Meerut College, won 
his Doctorate by his original investigation in ‘‘ Psychology of Percep- 
tæn in Indian Thought." His thesis was examined by Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, M.A., D.LITT., Prof. F. W. Thomas, M.A., PH.D., and Pandit 
Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., Mr. Sinha is also one of our Premchand 
Roychand scholars. 

Mr. Debiprasad Roychowdhury hás been admitted to the Degree 
of Doctor of Science. His main thesis on ‘‘ Researches on the 
Gyromagnetic Effect on some Ferromagnetic Compounds" was 
supported by six subsidiary papers on the problem of the relation 
between dia-magnetism and chemical constitution. His examiners 
were Prof. P. Weiss, Prof. Petern Kapitza and Prof. Sommerfeld. 
Mr. Roy Choudhury obtained his m.sc. in Physics in 1926 and 
subsequently exon the Griffith Menaorial Prize and Jubilee Research 
Prize and Gold medal. He is at present a Research Fellow in the 
Department of Physics. : | 

We offer our congratulations to the new doctors on their well- 
earned distinction. 


. & , e 
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On the recommenddtion of the Syndate the Senate, ol the Unie « 
versity have sanotiorieg the affiliation of the Seottish CBurch College to l 
the B. T. standasd with effect from thé ‘commertcement of ihe : 
session 1034-35. The Senatus of the Scottish Chur@h® College 
have decided to open B. T. @lasses for women students in the 
Dundas Hostel at 79-1, Cornwallis Street, which they “propose to 
convert into a residential “chilege. Our readers are no doubt aware 
that the B. T. Classeseof the ‘Diocegan College are to be closed from 
the beginning of the next, session ‘and a. new ° Training College for 
women students was urgently needed? We uhderstand arrangements 


will be made for training 35 to 40 women. ° 
® S 
* ® * * 
e 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN VERNACULARS: A as TO Nasapwip 


Perhaps for the first time’in the history of this TERN the 
Executive: Committee was pleased to sanction a small sum of money 
for an educational tour for the studertts ef*this department and they 
promptly availed themselves of the opportunity thug afforded to pay a 
visit to Nabadwip, for a long time the seat of Vaisnava culture* and 
scholarship. 

The party visited the newly-built town of Mayapur on the other 
bank of the Ganges and saw many spots of interest. Mayapur now 
stands as the rival of old Nabadwip as a claimant for the honour of 
being the birthplace of Chaitanya. At Mayapur the following places 
of interest were visited: (1) The temple of Radha-Krishna ; (2) The 
grave of Chand Kazi with a slab of stone in the neighbourhood con- 
taining two deities, Vishnu and Lakshmi. * (8) The hates of*Srivas 
(a follower of Chaitanya) ; (4) The birthplace of Chaitanyadev, with. 
the celebrated Nim tree; (5) The ‘* Ballal Dhipi '" or a mound 
. containing many old bricks (strewn here and there) with pictorial 
representations on many of them. The place iseaid to be the site 
of the palace of the famous Hindu Raja Ballal Sen of the Sen 
Dynasty. ° 

On the western side of the river, ?.e., in the old Nabadwip town, 
there is the shrine of Chaitanya Dev reputed to contain the oldest 
image in this locality. The image, a wonderfully artistic statue of 
Chaitanyadev made of Nim wood, is popularly believed to have 
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been caved for Tirit: (Chaifanya’ 8 wife) . Besides - thie temple 
thé patty visited other places associated with’ the tomes of Nityananda, 
i Adwaifa, Srivas, Jagai and “Madhai. - On the ‘L6th Decentber they paid 
- ea Visit *to the housd'of a Selebrated Mee SST named ‘ Lalita 
. “Sakhi ' who bhs adopted the habié of a womahr-a gopi,—in pursuance 
. o à peouliar Vaisflava. theory., The party, on theft way back, visited 
two other places of Interes, Trivegi and Saptagram, which are so 
frequently mentioned i in the Mangafikavyas. Two of the photographs 
taken by. the party are Feprouucod on the page opposite. 
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NOTIFICATIONS . 
(0 Ghose Traveling Fellowship. 


Applications are invited for the three Ghose Travelling Fellow- 
ships, each eof the value of Rs. 4,400 to be awarded by the University 
during the current year. The Fellowships are tenable. abroad (.e., 
outside India) and are to be Held according to the terms and conditions 
laid down in the will of the late Sir Rashbehary Ghose (vide pp. 209 
of the Calcutta Univefsity Ualendar for 1983). Each candidate shall 
be required to gysnif a general schame of the work he proposes to 
unfertake during the tenure of his Fellowship. 

The Fellowships, which are tenable for one year are open only to 
persons who have been at any time admitted to a degree in the Calcutta 
University. i 

Applicatiens for the Fellowships should reach the Registrar not 
later than the 20th March, 1984. 

The application must be accompanied by a statement form (which 
may be obtajned from the Registrar's Office), duly filled in. 


(ii) The Indians School of Mines. 


(Government of India.) 


1. The Indian School of Mines provides high grade instruction in 
Mining Engineering and in Geology. 

2. The school is situated at Dhanhad in Bihar and Orissa on the 
East Indian Railway (Grand Chord Line). 

8. The ninth session commences on the 1st November, 1934. 

4. Application forms for admission may'be obtained from the 
Principal, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, E. I, Ry. 
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5.* Applications ] mus} be submitted : on the , prescribed form . SO as 
to reach the Prinsip, onipleta i in all respects, not later than, ‘the 


15th July. WEE MES . 


o e g " p ê a 
6; The “Entrance. S Bxamipation will be held: in Augtst at various 
centres convenient, sto" applicants. The minimum qualification for 
permission to sit at the examination’ is „2 Sass in the Intewnediate 
Examination in Arts or Science’ with English, Mathematics and dither 


Physics or Chemistry, or its equivalent examination. : 


7. Full particulars of quadifications, etc., are given in the pros 
pectus of the school which is“ stocked for sale in the office of the 
Principal, Indian School of Mines, or ‘the «Manager ofe Publmatsons, 
Civil Lines, Delhi, and eosts Re. 1 by V? P. P. ' 5 ou 


* 

8. Two scholarships of the monthly value of Rs. 50 and Hs 40 
are awarded by the Govarnment of India each year on the rebults 
of the Entrance Examination. . 


E e 
9. Scholarships tenable at the school are awarded by ,local 
Governments. Particulars of these scholarships may be obtained from 
the Director of Industries of the Province in which the applicant 
is domiciled. * e’ 


— "eun å 
(iii) India Instituten of Die Deutsche Akademie offers Scholarships 
to Indian Scholars for the Academic Year of 1934-1935. e 


On behalf of India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie; we wish 
to announce that the following scholarships in institutions of higher 
learning in Germany will be available for Indian scholars (male or 
female) of outstanding ability, for the academie year of 1984-1935 : 


1. Dresden: One scholarship at the Technical University of Dresden, 
consisting of free tuition and pocket-money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per 
month. : 


2. Hamburg: One scholarship at the University of Hamburg, consist- 
ing of free tuition and a pocket- -money of RM 30 (thirty marks) per 
month. The candidate will be geven free private coaching in the German 
language. 


6 
3. Hohenheim (Württemberg): One scholarship at the Agricultural 
University of Hohenheim, consisting of free tuition and free lodging. 


. 4 and 5. Jena: Two scholarships at the University of Jena, consist- 
ing of free tuition and a pocket- money of RM 380 airy marks) per 
month for each scholarship. 
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6. München: for "scholarship ag the c d München consisting 
of free tuition and' lodging. ° ; ' 


$. ** Stuttgart : One scholarship at the Technigal University y o j Stuttgart, 
congisting o$ free tuition, and dodging, © 
” M Tübiggen : One schotarship at the rd of & übingen, con- 
‘sisting of free tition anddodging. , . 


e 9. "One scholafship' V RM. 500 (five Hinde arks}, the choice of 
the Uniyersity being left to thé dus This scholarship was placed 
at the disBosal-of India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie by the Allianz 
und Stuttgarter Lebensversicherungsb&nk Á. G., Berlin. 


s These scholarships are tehable, profisionally for two academic 
semesters only. «The first, sethester” beginssearly in November, 1984, 
and the second semester ME in J uly, 1985. 

Applicants for these stipends must be graduates of recognised 
Indian*Universities, preferably scholars possessing research experience. 
Appiipations from non-graduftes will be given consideration, only if 
they have recognised literary or scientific aclfievements to their credit. 
Every applicant" must possess good health and supply at least two 
recommendations from professors or Indian publie men, about his 
scholarship and character. Ibis desired that the applicant should have 
fair knowledge of the German language, as all academic work in 
Germany is carried on through the medium of German. 

No application weil be given consideration unless it is guaranteed 
for *by some prominent professor or Tu otherwise well known Indian 
public man that the applicant is really earnest about his application 
and will certainly come to Germany before the 1st of September 1934, 
if & scholarship is offered 4o him. 

It is imperative that a stipend-holder should arrive at Munich by 
the Ist of September and stay in the city at his own cost til the 
academic year begins in November, devoting these weeks to 
intensive study of German language in the German language courses 
foreigners ab the University of Munich, where he will be exempted 
from tuition-fees. It is however presupposed, that an applicant for a 
scholarship possesses working knowledge of German. We are forced 
to take this measure, because a student not having adequate know- 
ledge of Ger man, before beginning his academie work fails to get the 
benefit of his attending the University “and often loses six months’ 
time. e | 

We" want to make it clear that apart from the scholarship ihe 
stipend-holder must be prepared to spend at least RM 1C0 per month 
for the necessary expenses not included in the different scholarships. 

All applications should reach India Institute of Die Deutsche 
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Akademie before the Qt of April, 1994. A spacial commbtes of 
experts will select the ,sucgessful * candiates e who will Be promptly 
notified of the* decisions «Selection of successful candjdates wil be 
determined solely eby* the ac@demic quabjiespops- x of applicants. 
Certificates and testimonials of applicants will «ot be returned... 7 
All applications should be directly sent to the following dádress : 


Dr. Franz Vierfelder, , i è 
Hon. “Segretgry, . ? T 
f ndia Institutt of *Die Deutsche . Akademie 
2 tu Maximiliaheum ' 
f Munich, Germany. , r 


e 

North German Lloyd, Company offers a reduction of 10 per ceyk. on 
the fare for single trip in cabin elass or second elass for the Indian students 
of the Deutsche Akademie coming to Germany or returüing.to India, from 
Germany, provided they travel during the “‘ off- "season," EAN from Europe 
during April to July and from Colombo from J uly to January. Detailed 
information on this subject can be secured from the representative of North 
German Lloyd at Colombo, C/o the office of Hapseatic Trading Company, 
Colombo, Ceylon. ° " 


— Ty 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA: ` ` 


Latest "Publications 


. A History of American 'Anthropology, by Dr. Panchanan d 

Mitra, M.A. (Cal), Ph.D. (Yale). Royal 8vo pp. . 

240 +x. | i 
Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities (Asutosh Mookerjee 
Lectures), by Dr. 8. C. Bagchi, B.A,, LL.B., LL.D. 

Demy 8vo pp. 78-4- viii. Re: 1. ° 

Ranjit Singh, by Narendrakrishna Sinha; M.A., P.R.S. 

Demy 8vo pp. 216+xii. Rs. 2-8. ° 


Convocation Addresses, Vol. VI (19983-1939). Demy 8vo 
pp. 862. Rs. 5. . 


. Kamala Lectures, by D Phinda Tagore Demy 
., 8vo pp. 119. Rs. 1-8. ; U 
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* BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN FEBRUARY, 1934. 


. 
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1. History of Pelitigal THoughj from Rammohan to Daya- 
handa, by Mr, Bimanbihari Majumdar, M.A., P.R.S. 


9. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXIV. 


8. Ideals and Methods of University Education in Germany 
(Readership Lectures), by Dr. Anna Selig. 


e 
4. Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. IT, by Dr. Hem- 
chandra Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


b. Historyeof Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 
Winternitz, translated ‘nto English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 


6. Sakti or Divine Power, by Dr. Sudhendukumar Das, M.A., | 
Ph.D. (6nd). ; 
® 


7. fdu Law‘ of Evid». by Dr. Amareswar Thakur, 
M.A, PhD. ^ .. 


8. A History of Brajabuli Literature, by Mr. Sukumar Sen, 
M.A., P.R.S. 


9, Khandakhadyaka, English Translation and Notes, by 
- Mr. Prabodhchandra Sengupta, M.A. 


10. sae of Bengali Society, by Dr. T. C. Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph. * l 


11. General Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, edited by 
' Mr. Manindramohan iBose, , 


12. List of Graduates and Under-graduates in 1931. 


19. Byamartachandrika—Hnglish translation, by Dr. S. K. 
Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. * 


14. Dina Chandidas, by Mr. Munindramohan Bose, M.A. 


15. Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. II, by Rai Rajeswar Das, Bahadur, 
16. Progressism (Readership Lectures), by Prof. E, L. Schaub. 
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17. Prasthan. Vedas by Madhusddan® Saraswati, edited "by 


. Mahamehobaghyay Gurecharam, Tarla: Darshana tirtha. 


18. Brihat Banga," by Rat Bahadur Dr.e Dineschefadra Sen, 
B.A., IP Lits. f ) , ; 


2 
19. Persian Pauses on Mindi, by M? Ambikaprasad Bajpai., 


@ * 
20. Administration of Justice during the Mdtlem Rule in India 
Vidc d pi sd by Maulavi Wahed Hossein, 
M.A., 


` * 
e « 


21. Towards a Systematic Study ôf thb Vedanta, y: Dr. Saroj- 
kumar Das, M,A*, Ph.D.’ (Lomd’). 


22. List of Graduates and a aa in - 1929. 


4 


E 
2 


23. History of Political Thought from *Rammohun to DayanandaA 
by Prof. Bimdn Behari Majumdar, M.A. 


24. Elementary Banking, by Dr. B. Banda Ray, M.A», 
Ph.D 


s 
e $ 


LS. Nayamanjari, by Pandit Panchanan Tarkabagis. 


26. Sri Aurobinda and the Future of Mankind, by Mr. Adhar- 
chandra Das, M.A. > : 
"em 
27. Some Published Papefs by, Rai Bahadur Dr. U. N, Brahma-* 
char, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 
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' CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 
RG ECONOMICS, POLITICS, - . COMMERCE, & 

is _ '"*. INDUSTRY 


Paper Currency in India, by B. " Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cal.), B.Se. (Econ.) (London), Reader, Lücnos 
University. Demy 8vo pp. 339. 1997. Rs. 4-0. 


"2 

e. “The white monetary organisation of India is at present being. discussed 
and examined by the public as i$ never was before; and it is to be hoped that 
this book which deals exhaustively swith our Paper Currency but incidentally 
also with many other phases of our monetary system, will be carefully read 
by many of the public and will enlighten and guide their judgment. The 
author has shown in his handling of his thesis, originality of thought and 
treatment and hesework is based on careful and painstaking research. I 
have read with special interest, attention and instruction the last chapter 
dealing yjth ‘the recommendatiqns of the Royal Commission on Indian Cur- 
renty and Finance. I only. vium, many more critics of that Report p 
sessed the scholarly erudition and the well-balanced judgment of our author.” 
From the Foreword by Prof. Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., I.E.S. 


" Dr. Dasgupta deserves the gratitude of all students of Indian Econo- 
mics and those engaged in currency controversies for having, for the first 
time, singled out the "whole theory and system of Indian paper currency for 
& clear analytic treatment, shorn of the many non-economic issues that 
rightly or wrongly have been allowed io clog it. 


The suggestions he makes are marked by s balanced and sound judg- 
ment and deserve careful consideration.’’—-Modern Review, December, 1997. 


-The Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen (Second 
Series of Kamala Lectures), by the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C. Demy 8vo pp. 126. 1997. 
Re. 1-8. 


Public Administration in India (lectures delivered before 
the University of Calcutt in 1926-27), by Akshaya 
K. Ghose, Bar.-at-Law, sometime Professor of Law,’ 
History and Politics. Royal 8vo pp. xxi--748. Ex- 
cellent get-up and full cloth binding. 1930. Rs. 10-0. 
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The book Ueéals with ‘every’ aspèct of th& Goveynment « of 
India in action! |n wew of" the féethcofiing eonstitutiénal re- 
forms ‘mr India shd. of the struggles on the part of ihi people for 
the attainment: gf self-govgrnr&ent the work has a ‘particular and 
practical importance, for, m it the authgr endeavours to examine 
and analyse in detaft every aspect of the 1$5t reforms, from V pure- 
ly academic point of vie&y, and to assess their proper Constitu- 
tional value. It is the only "ork of its kind and is entirely *up-to- 
date. A work of years of study and research, the book in itself 


is more complete aud altogether, covers a wider area than any * 


book hitherto published, dealing with the same subject so as to® 


be recognised as te’ fnost authéritative and aecurate work on 


the Government of India in motion. e : m 


Summary of Conténts ; i . : 
1. Whitehall at Work. (The Indig Offiee).—(a) Brief descrip- 
tion of the English Cabinet; (b) The Secretary V of 
State for India and his staff; (c) Under-Secretaries; 
(d) Their powers and duties; (e) The Council of India; 
(f) Its composition, powers, duties and" *privileges; 
(g) Secretary of State in Coungil; (h) Procedure * in 
Council. . . 


2. Government in motion (at Simla and Delhi): Central Gov- 
ernment in India.—(a) «Higterical development; (b) 
Sia of the Governmenj of India; (c) The 
Vieeroy an Or -General; (db The, Executive 
Couneil; (e) departments; (f) The Central sub- 
jects; (g) Execution of Governmental functions; (h) 
Powers and Privileges of the Viceroy; (i) Powers*and 
duties of officers; (j) Tocem: 


3. Local Governments at work (Provincial Governments).— (a) 
Historical growth; (b) Constitution; (c) The Gover- 
nor; (d) The Executive Council; (e) 'The ' Ministers; 
(f) Reserved and Transferred departments; (g) Exe- 
cution of Governmental functions; (h) Powers and 
privileges of the Governor; (i) Powers-ang duties of 
officers; (j) Procedure; (k) Units of Administration; 
(© Decentralization; (m) The Executive of To-day. 

4. The Judiciary: (Civil Justice).—(a) Historical growth of 
the Courts; (b) Civil Law Courts of to-day; (c) Their 
powers and privileges. 

5. Criminal: (Criminal Justice).—(a) °Histesy ^ of the 
growth of Coutts; (b) Criminal Law Courts of to-day; 
(c) Their powers and privileges; (d) How worked. 

6. The Police at Work * (Maintenance of Law and Ogder).— 
(a) History of its growth; (b) Reforms; (c) Constitu- 
tion of the force; (dj Their Sphere of Work; (e) 
Powers, duties and privileges; (f) Mode of Work; (g) 
The C.I.D. (h) Their Classification. 
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* .7. National Defence :$ (He. Military).—(&). History af the Army; 


am mg). * o . 


~ * , .(b) Gonstijation ef the forces fnd their divisions; (c) 
o : Their work in peace; (d) Theie work atgwar. . 
° Ec 


"3. The, Public d ie (Budget tand TaxatfónB.— (2) Development 
( of Ing 


an Financial System, (b) The Budget; (c) Bud- 
; getary Rules; (d) Bydget in the legislature, Indian 


‘ and Provincial; (ej Reserved budget; (f) Transferred 


. budget; (g) Provincial Settlement and Contribution; 
(h) Provincial borrowing powers; (i) Financial adjust- 
ments. : EE de 


è . . * ^. 
3. Laws; how made and by whom (Legislature and Law-mak- 
@ 


(1) The Couheil of State.—(a) History; (b) Its form and 
strength; (c) Its power; (d) Process of Legislation; 
(e) Method” of work. 


; e 
(2) The Legislative Assembly.—(s) History; (b) Its form 
.* and strength; (c) Its power; (d) Process of Legisla- 
tion; (e) Method of work. 


(8) The Housesein Conflict. 

(4) Certification. 

(5) Proyjncial Legislatures—(a) Historical Growth; (b) 

em “heir form and s@ength; (c) How formed and by 
whom; (d) Their Pow®r; (e) Process of legislation; 
(f) Method of work. 


(6) The Executive and Legislature in Conflict. 


Scholars and Authorities. 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith :—"......... a very clear and careful exposition, 
a sound and thoughtful work which should be easily understood among wide 
circles of persons interested in understanding the actual constitution of India." 


Prof. Edward Jenks :—''............1 shall derive great benefit from its 
learning and accuracy. And I desire to congratulate the University and the 
learned author heartily on the production of this monumental work. 


Prof. Ernest Barker (Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Cambridge) :—''......I should like to say that when we make the develop- 
ment of the Government of India since 1858 a subject of study in one of our 
Triposes here, I am sure that Mr. Ghose's book will be a useful book for 
reference, for odt students." 


Sir John A. R. Marriott :—'' ..... ° 20 It wil be useful as a work of 
reference... eese 
. Prof. J. H. Morgan :—" ............ f have already formed the conclusion 
that it is & most valuable contribution to a subject which has never been 
adequately dealt with......... Mr. Ghose’s work is the very book which all of 


üs who are interested in constitutional developments in India have been 
waiting for.” 
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Times Literary éMpplement (London) LA TDS book, futnishes 8 
comprehensive »evjew,ef Indiap Governmental mgphinery." e 4 
* e & s ë 


e e 
Civil and Military Gazette :—'" scree ....Presegted in 5 corect and. logical, 
form...... a welcome soume of informatiof to stwdents of Indian capstitu- . 
e 


@ 4 . n 

Hindu (Madras) P eseseessees hfs placed all thoga who are desirous of a 
sane, detailed and descriptive account......under indebtedness......a work of 
great utility. - 0% o ô 


Liberty (Calcutta) :—"..g........-The reader& will be bound to admire his 
presentations even whenethey differ......tpe bogk is a mine $f information." 
e Aue 
Bengalee (Calcutta) :,-'9..,........ examines "with a scholarly outlook” and 
large interpretative pgwers......n a thesiseof great value......masterly work 
admirably presented." ? M e 
MEC E R 
A. B. Petrika (Calcutta) :—'' Suee Qyiestions have been dealt with a 
wealth of language and felicity of expression which at once command respeí& 
and create interest whiclf does not flag until you come to the end......has des- 
cribed the delicate machinery of finance and revenue with surprising lucidity 
iis if reliable description and responsible criticism of Bie governmental 
machinery are to be obtained we need only turn to this book." ^» x 


e 

Advance (Calcutta) :—''...... -It is a pleasure Xo read it... Mr. Ghose 
has done a real service by putting in print the inner working of the different 
branches of the administration. Author has come to grips with the machinery 
of the administration......It is a vade-mecum which ought to be in the hands 
of every student of the subject and publiciste Ap énvaluable help to construc 
tive thinkers and politicians......solid, contribution......masterly historical intro- 
duction with which he has prefaced every chapter." ~ € 
6 

Englishman :—* ............ wide knowledge and great lucidity. He knows 
how to take state machinery to pieces, to distinguish its essential from non- 
essential parts, and to fit the pieces together again so as to show the functions 
performed by each in relation to others............ the book is bound to be 
referred to as a work of authority............ 


Calcutta Weekly Notes :—''............ As the reader rises from his perusal 
of the book he is aware not only of some accession to knowfedge but also 
of some definite feeling about every item he has learnt." : 


Modern Review :—'" ............ a book......which should be classed with the 
best standard works on the subject......congratulate the author and the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta for having brought out this excellent treatise on a subject 

* * 


which is now in the forefront.' e 


United India and Indian States (Delhi) :—''............ his excellent book, 
so full of learning, ease of expression and mastery of the subject............ T 


Seroant of India (Poona) :—" ............ stating the problems dispassionately 
aoea excellent as a descriptive and historical treatment of Indian ad- 


+s 


ministrative institutions............ P 


e @ 

Harvard Law Review (U.S.A) :—'"'............ is indeed comprehensive.... . 
historical outline at the outset of each chapter is a very valuable feature of 
the work............ the treatmentgof the Provincial government is highly com- 
mendable............ The volume presents a broad and highly suggestive Wew of 
the British Indian political erganisation of to-day.” 


Birmingham Post :—'' ............ The book has ifs special value....... 


The Mahratta :—'' ............ A master-piece in itself......eminently useful 
the book is sure to be......will rank high in the great publications......” 


" 
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“te (9) The Statesman :—''........gpresented with comments that seem to he 
. . : 4 


š “soundi. *..servifBably produted.......' ; 
e * b ; E e e e : i : 
‘Law Journal (Englishf :—'',........0. subjects treated with gqual thorough- * 

nessf....le&rned and eritical survey and -commenteyy....°.” 

P * 2 2 e 

T e Law Journal (Cafcutia) 2"... eae amount of erutlition’ and political 
Ggacity......fascinatim style......book of great merit......excellent produc- 

á e v1OB...... e . o 


, The Céntral Authority in British India: 1774-84, by A. P. 
e Dasgupta, M.A. (Cat), Ph.D”. (London), Lecturer, 
Calcutta e University * Demy *Svp pp. 975. 1931. 


e is, 5-0. ° * » . e 
eu * This volume, d$als with the difficulties with which the central 
authority in ‘British India was faced during the first years of its 

«e existence, on account of the vague and limited powers entrusted 
to it by the Act which gave it birth,*while the tradition of 
independegce in the subordinate presidencies died hard. It 

e revegle the great struggle which took place between the governor- 
general and council of Bengal with the Madras government tc 
retain what each side interpreted to be its own position under 
the Act of 1778. The background of the work is the foreign 
relations of the English presidencies during the eventful period 
from 1774 to 1784, and it illustrates how a critical time in the 
history of the „British in Indja had to be faced by a defective 


organisatione 
S | 8 unge T, 


Prof. H. Dodwell (London University) :—"'............ a sound and excellent 
piece of work marked by careful research and clear judgment." 


EN 


P. E. Roberts, Esq. (Oxford) :—''............ An admirable piece of research 
which throws valuableelight on an important controversial question......Mr. 
Dasgupta shows excellent, judgment and great impartiality and I find myself 
in almost complete agreement with his views......shows remarkable power 
of holding the balance true. His whole treatment of the subject is lucid and 
impartial and is & most refreshing change from the spirit of partisanship in 
which Indian history is too often written......"' 


R. B. Ramsbotham, Esq. (Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh) :—"'............ offer 

* e you my warm congratulations on a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
British period. It is a scholarly and workmanlike piece of research, most 

à ' admirably documented, and it belongs in this respect to the new school of 
' historical study in India which is shedding so much light on past history 
because selentifie methods of research are employed,....... think the book 

should be made compulsory for all students of Indian Constitutional history,” 


e 
Sir Welliam Foster (ex-historiographer, India Office) :—''............ an able 
exposition offan interesting subject." 


Sir A. Berriedale Keith (Edinburgh) :—'"............ & very useful aid to 
appreciation of the complex and unsatisfactory position resulting from the 
inadequate and tentative provisions of the Regulating Act. Tt throws much 
light on questions imperfectly presented in the published literature, and does 
credit at once to the author's diligence in research and to his power of grasping 
essential facts and of presenting them clearly and with a due sense of value," 
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The Case far Financial Justice ,to*Betgal, by.J. Ne Gupta? | 
M.A. LO.8..Vretd.. Dey. 8to pp. 404.'1932.' .. 
Re. 1-0*" o. E ndis . e © YF x 
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A monograph dealing with the claims ob Bengal for a redyess 
of the injustice of depriving her of the* major portion df hex 
revenues and leaving her withetotally inadequate and insufficient 
resources and reducing her to a position of nfarked inferiority as 
compared with the. other provinces of India. Tracing the early e 
revenue history of the Indiag provinces the book shews the e 
financial indebtedness .ofe the» rest ef India to Bengal and the 
gradual depletion of the income alfobte to Bengal owing to the 
adoption of fundamentaly wrong ands inequitable prihciples™ of 
the division of the Indian revenues between the Provinces and 
the Central Government. The highly deléterious effects of this * 
unjust treatment on the moral, material and political progress 
of the province have been described ahd a strong case made ouf 
that without a fairer Sistribution of her revenue there is no hope 
for Bengal in any scheme of administration however advanced 
and democratic a proposition which the Bengal Isegislative 
Council has just endorsed in a strongly worded Resolution. T 
Amrita Bazar Patrika and,the Modern Review in favourably 
reviewing the book state that it contains a very forcible yet 
moderate exposition of the claims of Bengal which is particularly 
opportune at the present moment when this important matter 
is under discussion before the Financial Committee of the 
Round Table Conference. p “> 


VI. PHILOSOPHY 


Studies in Vedantism (Premchand Roychand. Studentship, 
1901), by Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 
Svo. pp. 84. 1909. Rs. 3-12. 


It is a treatise constructed on Vedantic Jines and jntended , 
to bring out the relations of the Vedanta system to modern phi* 
losophical systems. 


The Study of Patanjali (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915), by 
S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 216. 
1920. Rs. 4-8. ° ° 


Here we have an accognt of the Yoga system of thought as 
contained in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, according to thé in- 
terpretations of Vyasa, Vacaspati and Vijnana-bhikshu, with 
oceasional references to the views of other systems by an 
acknowledged authority on Hindu Philosophy. 
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P tha Philosophy in, relation to ‘other Systems of Indian 


. Thought, by S. N. Dasgupta, M, M, Ph r Demy 8vo 
Rp? 380. _ 1930." Rs. 5-0. |... 


* Saplcnya i-us of Personality, by Abhaykumar 


. “Majumdar, M.A. Edited by J. K. Majumdar, M.A., 


:Ph.D., Basrister-at-Law. With a Foreword by Sir 8. 
Radhakrishnan. Royal Bve spo. 174. Rs. 2-8. 


À wnique book of "origini résetech containing a new inter- 
pretation ofe the Sankhya xs ud 

Advance -—" A remafkable work on Sankhya Philosophy KETEN The author 
fas propounded rather startling and almost epoch-making interpretations of 
what is traditionally known as Sankhya Philosophy, showing for the first time 
how Kapila’s ‘idealism cguld be rÉconciled with the Hegelian on the one hand 
and with the Vedantic on the other....... The author develops, by way of & 
critical analysis of all existing texts bearfhg on Sankhya Philosophy, new 
conclusiogs apparently at variance with traditional theories but none the 
less, sustained by a wealth of historical learning and power of philosophical 
crMicism which extort admiration.” 


* — Liberty :-—* Interesgng and illaminating............ The book is a bold 
challenge to the customary interpretation of the Sankhya Philosophy and gives 
a rude shock to the sense of security with which we memorise and reproduce 
the traditional views of that system......Being based on s critical examination 
of the sutras and Some tommentaries and being further reinforced by quota- 
tions from the authoritative Puranas containing references to Sankhya theories, 
the views «e$ the author cannot lightly brushed aside, however much our 
woultded prejudices be tempted tomes... The book does a great service af 
least by calling our attention to the urgent necessity of going back to the 


sutras and trying to understand them by themselves and also in the light 
of other ancient texts without allowing ourselves to be prejudiced by the 
views of the commegtators....... The book cannot fail, therefore, to commend 
itself to the students of Indian Philosophy. (Tb is a) thoughtful volume." 


Philosdphical Currents of the Present Day, by L. Stein 


(translated by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.). 
Vol. « I. Royal 8vo pp. 250. 1918. Rs, 4-8. 


Vol. II. Royal 8vo pp. 162. 1919. Rs. 4-8. 
Vol. IT. Royal 8vo pp. 237. 1995. Rs. 8-8. 
TReebook i is a translation of the well-known work of Ludwig 


Stein. Ib contains a description and critical examination of the 
philosophieal movements of the present day. The contents of 


e the three volumes are as follows:— 


Vol. I—I. The Neo-Idealistic Movement. II. The Neo-Posi- 
tivistie Movement (the '* Pragmatism "' of William James). III. 
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The Regent Movement óf Nature Bhilosophy (Wilhelm Ostwaldes 
‘* Energetics "). KV. The NeosRomaptic Movement. eV. The, 
e — Neo-Vatalistio Movement. e s um ° 
9. s E, " " e ! e > . 
Vol. .H1— VI. * The N eotRealistic Movernente (the Trangcen- 
dental Realism*of Edward v. Hartmann dyd the Co-Relatiwtism * 
of To-day). VII. The Evqlutionistie Movement (Herbert e oon: 
cer and his Successors). VIIJ. The Individualistie Movement. 
IX. The Mental Science Movement (WilliameDilthey). X. ‘he 
History of Philosophy Movement (Edward Zeller, 1814-1908). 


Vol, III—XI. The Prohlem of Kn8wledge. XII. The Prob- 
lem of Religion. XIII. The Socielogieal Problem. XIV. The 
Problem of Toleration. KV. The Preblem of Authority. SNR. 
The Problem of Higtory. ° é ; | 

è s e 

Considering Prof. Stein’s eminence as a Social Philosopher, 
the third volume may be looked upof as the most important 
the three volumes. @he famous Chapter on Authority is, accord- 
ing to the author, the keystone of his Philosophy., This volume 
contains a preface, especially written by the author fon the Eng- 
lish edition. An extract from the preface is given below:, ~° 


** I am extremely grateful to my "English translator for this, 
that he has made the first attempt to make my Philosophy ac- 
cessible to the English-speaking worid. |.* * * Itis my 
bounden duty to express my heartiest thanks publicly to the 
translator of this work, because he had the @oyrage to take up 
in the midst of the War, M of a Swiss written iñ German." 


Prof. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., University of Birmingham e— 
" The translation seems to me most readable and the printing all that 
could be desired. It has obviously been a labour, of love to you to make the 
writings of this distinguished writer accessible to English and American 
readers.” . 


Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal Haldar, 
M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 67. 1910. Rs. 3-12. 


The theory advanced in this book provides a philosophical 
foundation for the empirical fact of multiple personality. It 
also explains what the ‘ subliminal self ' of man is. The author 
gives his own interpretation of Hegel's teaching which is that 
according to Hegel the Absolute is not a unitary personality but 
a self-conscious unity of a plurality of selves. .° 


Socrates (in Bengali: illugtrated), Vol. I, by Rajanikanta 
Guha, M.A. Demy 8vo pp. 584. 1922. Rs. 530. 


The author, as a preliminary to the study of the life and 
thought of the great Greek philosopher, gives in this volume a 
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‘ede detailed account of,Greek lifó and cufture “instituting interest- 
ing compåtison with the life ‘of the’ Ancænt Aryans in India. 


eos *The author is Bne ofthe few Indi&ns who-has a femifiarity with 
. Geebk,authors ip the original, and bbis.worle may be said to be 
. Pi most atitentic work tn Rengali one‘angient Greek civilisa- 
e -tion. * ° e^ 
; e : e 


Soerates (in Bengali : illustrated), Vol. II. Demy 8vo pp. 
961. 1995.7 Rs. 8-0. 


E 
e pe 


This volume hat been divided jnto three parts. Part I deals 
with the life and ehaxacter of SocrÉtes, Part II contains the 
e æ details of judgment and death, angi Part III contains the teach- 
. ings of Socrates. . iis j 
e g xi 


Introduction to Advaita Philosophy (English edition), by 


Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, WM[.A. (Second Edition. 


thoroughly revised and enlarged.) Demy 8vo pp. 280. 
*. 1996. Rs. 4-0. 


The work is a brilliant exposition of the Sankara-School of 
the Vedanta Philosophy. The most striking feature of the work 
is the full consideyatien of various altogether new issues such as 
—(1) whetheg Sankara has denied the reality of the objects of 
the wpiverfe, (2) whether LN duality has been resolved in his 
system of Philosophy into mere’ relations and actions and 
whether the Ego cannot be held to be an active power, (8) 
-e whether Vedanta advocates inertia, emptying of the human 

mind rather than its expansion, (4) whether Sankara’s Theory 

can be called Pantheism, (5) what is the relation between Being 
and Not-Being; and between Infinite and Finite, (6) what is the 
place of Ethics and Religion, (7) what is the correct view on 

Vedantic Mukti, aud such other valuable topics. The work will 

prove an indispensable companion for the thorough and correct. 

understanding of the great Maya-Vada in its various aspects. 
Copjous authoritative quotations from Sankara's commentaries 
.* . on the 10 Upanishads, Brahma-Sutra and Gita have been given 
in the footnotes enhancing the value of the work, which 
are an invaluable mine of information, on the subject. The 
author attempts also to clear up various misinterpretations and 
misrepresentations of the Sankara-Vedanta, giving a correct and 
right exposition. 
e 


Extracts from the opinions of only a few are given :— 
H je Professor A. Berriedale Keith, 6 Litt, D.C.L., University of Edin- 
burgh :—'...... Your book is a remarkably able and highly interesting contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of Sankara. Its collection of passages alone would 
be of very high value, for the extent of Sankara's writings 1s so great as to 
render easy reference impossible without such aid, and I fully appreciate the 
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labour which has bgen involved in theéseleetion of the texts sited. "Een 
greater value Applieg to your powerífl exposition of the Tealistic element in 
Sankara. , Your restZtement ef his position fe term of mederm philpsophica 
conceptions shows a Very great skill and will demand the most*careful con- 
sideration from those"who seelf to apprehend the @rpe force ot thePteachings 
of the Acharyyas’ ° $ zc We ur . 

. e 


* 


* 9 
On the perusal of the book in its seconde edition, the learned > ee 
thus writes :— À . 


. "I have now found time to read your new edition, and as befofe I find 
in it & most persuasive ael effective setting out of the doctrine of Sankara 
in its realistic aspects....,..It is of great*importance to find the realistic side 
of his thought so well brought out by you, while in matters which are not 
directly concerned with efhis point, your exposition has Mhe great merit of 
objectivity, and freedom from the modetn practice ef xeading into Indian 
philosophy the doctrines of P etc. e Your work will tlferefore “i=irifst 
continue to ezercise an important influence on the interpretation and appre- 
ciation of the Vedanta.” . x . 


Li 
Professor Julius Jolly, Ph.De, University of Wurzburg, Bavaria :— 
“This work contains an excellent exposition, I think, of the main Pe 
ciples of the Adwaita system and an equally excellent vindication of this 
against the reproaches raised by scholars wrongly interpreting its technical 
terms." 


*. 


e 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt., LL.D., late Vige- 

President, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain afid Ireland :—‘‘........... I 

have read a good deal of it and found it vefy interesting and instructive...... 

your book shows evidence of much original research and I hope that you will 

continue your studies of this and other important Systems of Indian 
Philosophy.” l e e’ 


~~ Dr. L. D. Barnett, Oriental Sjudies, London Ifstigption (University of 

London) :—" ......... Your MSN ori of considerable merit. «9 s 
~~" Professor J. Wackernagel, Basil, Switzerland :—''............. EET 
‘ Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ' js a valuable book............ I shall enot 
fail to make it known and accessible to fellow-workers interested in Indian 
Philosophy, and hope it will be appreciated universally according to its 
merits.” 


Professor Hermann Jacobi, Ph.D., University of Bonn, Germany :— 
ME I have read this novel exposition of Sankara’s system with interest 
and profit. Whether one entirely agrees with the author's theory or not, one 
will admire his ingenuity and be grateful for many valuable suggestions...... 
It is an admirable book............... g 


Dr. M. E. Senart of Paris :—'" ......... Your deep Justice to the. old master” 
—Sankara—and your remarkable command of the difficult literary materials 
cannot but meet the grateful acknowledgment of all interested in this line of 


research,” 

Prof. S. V. Lesney, Ph.D., University of Prague :—''......l'he teaching 
of your great countryman-—Sankaras—has been treated by you in a very happy 
way and to much profit of your readers,” e 

e e 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University, 
America :—'' ...... My final judgment is that you have made a most important 
contribution to our knowledge® of Sankara’s Philosophy......" š 

Prof. Helmuth von Glasenapp of Berlin University :—''......... The philo- 


sophy of Sankara has always attracted me since I began to study Sanskrit. 
Your book was therefore of special interest to me and I fully appreciate lucid 
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the doctrings of gne of the greategs thinkers India has produced 


Beep in. advance..........$' ' . 


* ~ Prof. Richa Garbe, Ph.D., of the University of Tübingen x—'"'.........It 
is more than its title indicates: not only an able Introduction, but a very 
important contribution to the history of Inåien Philosophy, especially Chapter 
Ill seems to me to be of particugar importance, as according to it, the 
current notions about Sdnkara’s coneeptiog qf the world have to be corrected. 
I wish you* all success whiche your learning €nd diligence deserve." 


© e^ — Psof. James H. Woods, Ph.D., ofgHarvard University :—‘‘.........Your 
book has given ,me the greatest pleasure. ft is coherently written and the 
arguments move foryard with logical precisio and at the same time keep 


e close to the text of the Vedanta. i found the book extremely valuable and I 
hop? it will be the first one of thg series. Your work has impressed me go 
^ much that I am sending you an invitation......... B 


Dr. Sylvain Lévi, Ph.D., of College De France, Paris :—''......... Your 
book is of a lasting value. You have mastered Sankara’s work as a real 
Pandit anf you know to expose his doctrines perfectly as a modern scholar. 

® Neve did I realise before so fully the perfect unity of Sankara's teachings. 
Your book is a concordancy, a Cyclopedia of Sankara's Philosophy. The 
quotations are well selected, thoroughly clear, conclusive; a glance over the 
notes at the foot of the pfges shows they are a substantial reading, affording 
the aq of Sankara’s thoughts............ "d 


Prof. M. Bloomfield, Esq., of John Hopkins University :—''...... Your 
book is, I am convineed,°a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
India's high thqught: your exposition of Sankara is that of a loving disciple 
but at the same time, critical as wil as sympathetic. Your chapter on Maya 

E is especially illuminating, but I rem every page of the book as full of 
clarifying information. No Indologist can possibly read it without being 
grateful to you for your first-hand, trustworthy help in this difficult field.” 


Prof. Richard Schmidt, Ph.D., of Munter University :—"'......... Surely 
your book is an admirably suitable introduction to that most magnificent 
achievement of Indiar? thought............ Your book is nob only a highly inter- 


esting contribution fo the interpretation of Sankara's writings, but also in 
every Way a new argument of the justness of the “es orienti luz." I wish 
you dest success.” 


Prof. A. Hillebrandt, Ph.D., of Breslau University :—''...... Your work 
marks @ great progress by the brilliant exposition which Sankara’s views 
have found therein by your painstaking labour and judicious treatment. I 
fully appreciate the value of your scholarly work which I think a perfect suc- 

« cess. Allow me fo repeat my opinion that your work represents a high stand- 
ard of Indian scholarship." 


Prof. H. Liiders, of Berlin University :—''............. 4l have read your 
excellent Introduction with the greatest interest and profit. Your profound 
knowledge of Sankara has enabled you to carve out new ways to the under- 
standing of India’s great philosopher. In my opinion your work is a mark 
in the expositiow of Vedanta Philosophy, and anybody who will take up in 
future th$se problems will have to degl with your views. You have solved 
some of the riddles proposed by apparent contradictions in the texts and I 
am sure we shall have to modify considerably the prevalent opinion on 
Sankara Philosophy.” 


$ 
* Dr. P. K. Roy, D.Sc. (Lon, and Edin.) :—'"' The Preface is well conceived 
as well as well written, and the book bears evidence of your labour and 
thought to give correct interpretations and to remove misinterpretations in 
all disputed and difficult points. You have done a great service to the 
cause of the true Religion of the Hindus by publishing this English version." 
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Prof. S. Radhakrishhan, VicesChance]lor, she Andhra Univérsity :—9'.., :. 

.l read with the greatebt interest-yoyr Valualsle gift of *&dwaita* Philosophy. 
As you may imagi, I appreciate tery mujh youg strenuous Mitempt te 
repudiateethe poptlas "view of the world-negating character “of Shnkara's 
philosophy. What, stack me post in your book,gapart fromeits wealth of  * 
learning, was your tgdependence çi m$nd which is thbr rare among Indian 
thinkers of the e Present day.” e 9 5 . " 


Professor Dr. L. StcKerbotsky of Leningrad Uftiversity, Russia M am ' 
full of admiration for your wonderful knowledge*of Sankara, and-I have profif- 
ed a great deal from its perusal..g.”’ . 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bfitain and Irelantl, July, 
1926 :—'' The author is to be congratulated on having produced a very well- 
written and remarkably chat afd able beok dealing with a very thétny and 
difficult subject—the non-dualistic® philosophyeof the great Vedantist San- 
kara. Mr. Bastri has colject@ a large number of passages ef great value and 
importance from the writings of Sankaf& ant has egpounded them with 
marked ability. His treatment of Saxkat‘a'’s philosophical position if tore 
with great skilf........... ibo: . ; 


The Magazine —Shia-kyo-ken-Vqm (Religiou® Research), Vol. TIT, Parte 
6, ist November, 1926, of Tokyo University, Japan :—‘‘ It seems thaf the 
author is an authority on the Veddnta system of Philosophy in the Calcutta 
University of India. He has studied and mastered thoroughly the vaft 
knowledge of the Sanka% Philosophy......... The last two chapters are very 
interesting and give new light on the eubject................. e- (Original in 


Japanese). ‘ 


3 e 
The Prager Pressé (A German Periodical) writes a lengthy review from 
which only some lines are given below :—''......One of the most important 
of such publications is ‘‘ An Inteoduction to Adwaita Philosophy," which dis- 
tinguishes itself from the average publications of its kind im a considerable 
measure. The author is conversant with all the minutest details of the subject, 
interprets it correctly and intelligently in a scientific method and his book 
is therefore a valuable contribution towards fhe Might understanding of India's 
national philosophy. One of the great merits of the book is the clearness of 
the representations and the ar arrangement of Siftkara 'agPhilosophy. " 


The Indian Review (of Madras) :—'"'............ The present work under 
review is an able treatise aiming to simplify and popularise the difficult system 
of Adwaita philosophy, and the learned author has endeavoured to furmish 
the Student and the general reader with the right views about the teachings 
of Sankara on each of the topics treated therein. No pains have been spared 
to make the work a suitable introduction to the study of Vedanta......... an 


indispensable companion for any full understanding of Sankara's position....."' 


esseet 


The Calcutta Review—Jvly, 1925 :—From a lengthy review of the book 
chapter by chapter, only a few lines are here extracted—‘' Pandit Kokileswar 
Sastri is already known among the savants of the Hast and the West and 
we are glad to see that he has well maintained the high tradition of scholar- 
ship for which his family is famous in Bengal. 


Even when wë fail to see eyg to eye with our "author's interpretation,” 
supported though it is by closely-reasoned arguments and extensive quotations, 
we have to admit that he has for the first time cleared the atmosphere to 
enable an open mind to distinctly discern how Sankara has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by his Western critics. The author’s own view regarding 
the right interpretation of Sankara has nothing hazy or equivocal and there 
is no halting statement, no vacillation, no lurking doukg anywhere in his mind 
as to the correctness of this interpretation made in the light qf Sankara’s own 
utterances combined together feom a very large numbereof Sankara’s com- 
mentaries............. "d 


The Forward, October 3,4926 :—'' Prof. Sastri's ' Adwaita Philosophy ' 
no longer requires any advertisement througa the press. The book has al- 
ready made iis mark as one of the richest contributions to modern research 


on the ' Adwaita Philosophy '......... In Prof. Sastri that philosophy has got 
a very lucid exponent......... as & piece of original research the book has received 


unqualified admiration from Indian as well as European scholars." 
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EL gm n LoNGMANS, "Quae & Co., Tan: : . ° 
: andon, House—89, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNpoN, B.C. 4. 
American House—b5, FIFTH ÆVENUE, NEW York. 
. e 
è ° For, sale i in indie 
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Caleutta—(1) MESSRS. Odor viens, eOqaATTERJEE & Co., Lr». 
$ us ° 15, COLLEGE SQUARE. 
nA (2) TP Tm UTER Bbox “DEPOT, Er., 
RR d 15, ori SQUARE. 
(8) ,, — COMPANY, LTD., 
^ e 4/4A, COLLEGE SQUARE 
(4) oo SEN, Hav & Co., 
e. .’ 15, COLLEGE SQUARE. 
Bombay—(1) Messrs. D. B. Tanapofmwara, Sons & Co., 
Kıras ManHaL, 190, HonNsvy Roap, Fort. 
(2) - efne.ePopunar Book DEPOT, 
. ; GRANT Roap. 
THACKER & Qo. 
] Q sg ACKER & Qo 
Poona City—(1) MESSRS. INTERNATIONAL Boox SERVICE. 
(2) », ORIENTAL Book AGENCY. 
acus MESSRS. B. G. Pau. & Co., 
12, Francis JOSEPH STREET. 
(3) » HIGGINBOTHAMS, 
Post Box 311, Mount Roan. 
‘Travancore—Mussns. Tum BooxLovzens' Resort, TAIKAD, TRIVANDRUM. 
a 


Delhi—Messrs. Tur OXFORD & STATIONERY CoO., 
KASHMIR GATE. 


* 
Lahore—Tne*PpoprieTors, Taer Pange Sansxrit Book Deror, 


Allahabad—-Mrssrs, KITABISTAN, F 
+ 174, Ciry RoAD. 
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A History of Americam Anthropology, by Dr. Panchanan 
Mitra, M.A. (Cal), Ph.D. (Yale).. Royal Qvo pp, 
240--x. ` ub. 


Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities (Asutosh Mookerjee 
Lectures), by Dr. S. C. Bagchi, B.A,, LL.B., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. 78+ viu. em "0 

Ranjit Singh, by N T ‘Sinha;: WA., P. R.8. 
Demy 8vo pp. 216 -xü. Rs. 2-8. 


‘Convocation Addresses, Vol. VI (1993- 1982). Demy 8vo 
pp. SS Rs. d i 


Kamala Sita by Dr. Rabindranath ‘Tagore. Demy 
8vo pp. 119. Rs. 1-8... : E 
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. BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN JANUARY, 1934. 


. " . A © . 
1. History of Political Thought from Rammohan to Daya- 
Son by Mr. BimanbihsriMajumdar, M.A., P.R.S. 


E "J saa of the Department $t Letters, Vol. XXIV. 


8. Ideals and Methods of University Education in Germany 
(Readership Lectures), by Dr. Anna, Selig. 


4: "Dynastic History of Northern fhdia, Vol. I, by Dr. Hem- 
chandra Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lohd.). 


, 5. History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof, M. 
Winternitz,, translated, into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 


6. Sakti or Divine Power, by Dr, Sudhendukumar Das, M.Á., 
Ph. d ¢(Eont.). 


> Hiu Law of Tvklence, by Dr. Amareswar Thakur, 
Mh., Ph.D. ~ 


8. A History cf Pie Literature, by Mr. Sukumar Sen, 
M.A., 


9, Khoiiliskliodyoka, English Translation and Notes; by 
° Mr. Prabodhehandra Sengupta, M.A. 


10. Aspects of Bengali Society, by Dr. T. C. Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. 
s 


11. General Catalogue of Bengali Manuseripts, edited by 
Mr. Manindramohan Bose, M.A. 


12. List of Graduates and Under-graduates in 1981. 


18. | Prarhanachandriks—English translation, by Dr. 8. K. 
e Maitra, M.A., Ph.D, 


14. Dina Chandidas, by un Manindramohan Bose, M.A. 
15. Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. II, by Rai Rajeswar Das; Bahadur. 
16. Progressism (Readership Lectures), by Prof. E. L. Schaub, 
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17, . Prasthan* Veda, by ffedbusudaa® Saraswati, edited by 
-Mahamahopadhyay Gurugharan Tarka-Darshana- ith. 


18. T T by *Rai Bahadur? Dr. Dineschendra* Sen, . 
D dits * M e + $ # 


19. Persian LER on Hindi, by Mr. *Ambikaprisad | apps . & 


20 Administration of Justice during the Moslem Rule in Tndia 
(Onauthnauth Deb Prize), by Maulavi Wahed J{ossein, 
M.A., B.L. ot 
* LI e e 
21. Towards a Systgmgtic Study, of the Vedanta, by Dr. Saroj- * 
kumar Das, M.A., Ph.D.. oe j 


22. List of Graduatts “and Undaria in 1999. : x 
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GafcUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 
; I]. AW. E 


e.. > l LEADING CASES 


* Part I, Hindu Law. Royal 8vo pp. 245. Re. 1-8. 


re | 
* Part II, Muhammadan Law. Royal 8vo pp. 171. Re. 1-0. 


2s Part TII, Land Tenures, Land Revenue and Prescription. 
Royal 8vo pp. 158. Re. 1-0. 


* Part IV, Law of Transfer inter vivos. Royal 8vo pp. 108. 
Re. 1-0. , * Hi 

* Part V, English Law of Real Property and Law of Intes- 
tate and Testamentary Succession in British India. 
Royal 8vo pp. 108. Re. 1-0. 


* Part Vi, Equity and Trust. Royal 8vo pp. 170. Re. 1-4. 


* Pert VII, Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo pp. 227. 

'., Re. 1-8. i 

* Part VIIL, Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and Limita- 
tion. Royal 8vo pp. 89. Re. 1-0. 


* Part IX, Law 9f Crimes and General Principles of C. P. 
Code. Royal 8vo pp. 102." Re. 1-0. 


ê 


* Text- Book 


. 


. e +8 


. .. 9* e. à p^ Š : vu p a 
n INTERNATIONA, LAW. je. PSU. be 
j : A re %~@ i a . | x 
^ Supplementary; Cafes oi E 7$. 3 "s 


"Hindu Law, Ha I. Royal Svo*s = pp. *146.- As. us 
Hindu Law, Padi TL “Royal 8vo PR X, Re. 1: 8. 
Muhammadan Law. Royal 8vo Pp. "69. As, 6. 


Land Tenures and Prescription. Royal 8vo pp: 97 : 
Re. 1-0. © e*t. i 


Transfer of Prpotj* Royal ‘Bva, pp. 95.* B. 


Real Property. ae 8vo pp. 238, As. 6. . ‘ 
Law of Contracts and Torts. Royal 8vo pp. 27. As. 8., 


Evidence and Civil Procedure. Royal 8vp pp. 164. 
Rhe. 1-0. a, x 


Limitation. Royal 8vo »pp. 87.. As. 8. : 


Law of Crimes. Royal 8vo pp. 141. Re. 1-0. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL LAW —- 


Recent Developments in International Law ( Tagore 


Law Lectures delivered in the Calcutta University in 
1922), by J. W. Garner, Ph.D., D.L., Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Illinois. * Royal 
8vo pp. 850. Nice get-up. Excellent full cloth bind- 
ing. Price (in India) Rs. 17-0 and 30s. (abroad). 


In these lectures the suthor has traced sid evaluated all the 
more important developments of International Law, which ori- 
ginating in more remote times, have attained their present state 
since the opening of the twentieth century. He has also dis- 
cussed in this Volume the actual interpretation gnd application of 
the Law, as well as its development, signalized the divergen- 
cies of opinion and of praetidb, indicated the prineifal tendencies 
which have characterised the recent history of the Law and put 
forth some observations in (he probable future lines of develop- 
ment : in the light of new and rapidly changing conditions. ° 


* Text-Book. 


. 
*. 9 t. e g, ut * 
* : z : - ' E 3 f a e °% a a P 
*6 "| CALCUTTA, UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 
"E 3 ` : | ji s» "E s ae : s 
'. M Summary of cogtengs:—t. Regest dhd "present tendencies 
" . in jhe Devélopment “of International.Làw4 2. De«elogmept of 
"m Conventional Iftemstional" Law; dhe Hague Conventions. 3. 
* Development of jhe Conventional Law, of Maritime Warfare; th® 


: ‘Declaration óf London. 4* Deyelopment$ef International Aerial. 
id . guaw. °5. Interprétation and Application aff-International Law 
vip Recent Wars: 6. Interpretation ànd Application of Inter- 
" * national Law during the World *War. 7. The Treaties of Peace 
(1919) and Infernational Lafv. 8. Progress of International 
Arbitration. 9. Development of other Agencies for the Peace- 
K able Settlement of International-Diéputes. 10. Development of 
S International Legislation and Organisation. 11. Development 
of Internationa] Court Qj Justice. *Í$e Progress of Codification. 
eo 3. The Retonstryctian of International Law. 


— : e “Prof. Garner's Tagbre Law lectures arg really a history of modern 
International Law, With the main emphasis placed on the period since the 
beginning of the present century......The book is in fact a treatise containing 

š an enormous mass of infermation "vell documented and lucidly arranged. It 

> is the only book in Englisli. which even attempts to cover in comprehensive 

manner the whole recent history of Internafional Law. This is a great 

achievemewt, and one for which, in this age of periodical literature and mo- 

" nographs on particular topics, Prof. Garner deserves the thanks of all inter- 
" national lawyers...... "—BSociety of Comparative Legislation, London. 


International Law and Customs in Ancient India, by 
Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L. Royal 8vo pp. 
170. Rs.4. °° ° f 


e 
ti» = * 

TM In this interesting book the author demonstrates the elabor- 
ate code of International Law and military usages which existed 
" in Ancient India, and a cursory glance will show that the Ancient 
Indian usage in this matter was much more elaborate and much 
more humane than that followed by all nations of antiquity and 

even by nations of Modern Europe. 


" Gontents:—Sources of International Law—International 

Status or Persons in International Law—Intercourse of States 

—Tlhe Essential Rights and Duties of States—The Theory of the 

Balance of Power—Trestises and Alliances—War: Character: 

°  ,Grounds—The Law relating to Enemy Persons and Enemy Pro- 

. perty—The Agents, Instruments, and Methods of Warfare— 
l Neutrality. | | 


Current International Co-operation (Readership Lectures 
in thé Calcutta University, 1927), by Manley O. Hudson, 
Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Uni- 

, versity. Crown 8vo pp. 183. Rs. 2-0. 


Contents :—Lecture I—The Growth of International Co- 
operation before the War. Lecture II—The Rôle of the League 
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of Nations in “World 'Reeiety: Lecture GIl*-The Role. of Inter. 
national Coutts “ins World Socie uecture ÍV—The Current 
E Development p rox qu Law. * 


* 
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The European Atliec: 1815-25, by Pegfs C. K. ‘Webster, » 
M.A., "Litt*D:; F.B.. Royal &ó pp. 94. T929. q 
Re. 1 8. e e m `% 


& e 
In these lectures delivered before he University the 
author describes theẹ®urọpean Alliance in the light of recent 


researches in British and Kuropéan archives. The last is de- s 
voted to a comparisgn evith the Iseagfe of Nations. 
® aa e.c 5 j e ^. 7 
V. ECONOMICS, POLITICS, e COMMERCE, & e 
INDUSTRY | 


Wages and Profit-sharing (with a Chapter on, Indian con- 
ditions), by R. N. Gilchrist, M.A., Labour Infelligegce 
Officer, Government of Bengal. 1924. Royal 8vo 
pp. 424. 


This book deals with three subjects., The first part is taken 
up with a description of the various sys ems of wage payment, 
viz., the time wage, the piecoswork wage, prénsum bonus systems 
and systems of paymefft connected with scientific manageserri 
The second part deals with profit-sharing and co-partnership in 

" the United Kingdom and other countries and is an exhaustive 
analysis of the principles underlying them. The third part of the 
book deals with general conditions of dndian labour, industrial 
peace in India and the payment of wages in India with 
special reference to payment in kind. Tea gardefi and colliery 
labour are dealt with in some detail. Finally there fre two ap- 
pendices one dealing with a comparative study of recent legisla- 
tion on conciliation and arbitration and also of trade-boards and 
works councils and the other giving in extenso the recent pro- 
posals of the Government of India regardittg trade disputes arid 
trade unions. 


ere The author, who is a graduate of the Aberdeen University, has 
already revealed his skill in this class of work in a volume on ' Conciliation 
and Arbitration.’ His writing is characterised by lucidity and reflects a wide 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects with @which he deals......... "— 
The Aberdeen Press and Jougnal, Feb. 94, 1995. 2 

" An exhaustive inquiry into the questions of wages, profit-sharing and 
co-partnership.  —The Statisg, London, May 16, 1995. 


“ This careful and comprehensive piece of work is in fact a “dictionary 
of profit-sharing, though the author does nof reach his main subject till after 
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« some rather logg/widüed chapiers-cn the methods of paying wages. He 
«4, then examin&s the countries of the world in Iun? notices what profit-sharing 
“e.« schemes have been estaPlish&d, their scope and measure of gucceag, This, is 
the, most vífuable part of the Book, but fhe mM interesting is certainly 
sthe appendix on Madian efonditions. Mr. *Gilcheigs shows haw different these 
are fmom those of this country, and advises great cautjon in? applying British 
fa&tory ‘egislathn, © India."—Times Literary Supplement, London. 
E e 0 e & 


Factory Legislation in India, by J* C. Kydd, M.A. Royal 


€ e 
e 8vo pp. 198. Hs.4-8. , 
: e 
This publication discusses the eonditions and terms of em- 
ployment of factory labeur by tracing a history of the Indian 
Factory Acts since $802. 
e 


e Contents? The. fiust „Indian Factory Act—The Bombay - 
" Factory Commission gf 1884-85*-Interest in' Indian Factory 
Labour in the United Kingdom. The Indian Factory Commis- 
. sion of 1890 and the Act of 1891—Controversy between Trade 
Rivals—Night work— [he Textile Factories Labour Committee 


* of 1906—The Indian Factory Labour, Commission of 1908 and 


the Act of 1911—The Indian and British Factory Acts—The In- 
ternation$l Labour Conference ‘and the Indian Factory Act— 


^ *. The'Indien Factories Acts, 1881 and 1911. 


Tae 


Regulations of Jail Labour, &c. Demy 8vo pp. 14. As. 6. 


This booklet spyesents Government opinion on the subject of 
Jail Industrieg in British India, with special reference to their 
compgtition®with similar ind&stries carried on by private enter- 
prises. - 


History of Police Organisation in India (Being select 
chapters of the Report of the Indian Police Commission, 
. for 1902-03). Demy 8vo pp. 538. As. 12. 


The book shows how from its earliest stages the working of . 
the Police has come up to what it is to-day and what part it plays 
in establishing order in the society and what further improve- 
ments it requires for the hetterment o? social relationship. 


Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by 
Capt. J. W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.), Lecturer on the 
Poverty Problem, Calcutta University, with a Foreword 

= by Sir Asuttsh Mookerje, Kt., C.S.I. Demy 8vo 

“pp. 164.° 1918. Re. 1-8. ° 


In this book the author has fried to solve the great poverty 
_, problem by showing how the economie condition of the country 
can be improved by machine-power, only when individuals, for 
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whose benefit it có-operate anf how nan:power perves. 
little purpose ‘withoptethe ail of machine-power. e ,° 
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Self-Governwient ar] the Bread Problem, by ihe same , 
author. | Demy 8vo PP, 128. Second Vition. (Boazd.) : 
1991. Re. ‘I8’. g SER X 
° : .? : 
Do. (Cloth.) Re. 1-14. * z m 


The work is a seriés'of four lectures on Poverty Problefh deli- 

vered in the Calcutta Upiversity. e 7 2: 
e? e 

The fundamental fagt dealt with in, this Book is that iadya 
trial progress’ having rendered very great use of unskilled labour 
possible, the foundation of a co-operative organisation might be, 
laid with the young to their own immense advantage. The book 
solves problems of the greatest momen: to the State. 


Non-Co-operation and the Bread Problem, by the same 
author. Demy 8vo pp. 98. 1991. Ag.6. “~-~ 


é 7 i 
This booklet is the first lecture of a series delivered in the 
Calcutta University, with appendices. 


In this treatise the author presents his views with regard 
to economic organisation and shows how it gan help industrial 


development of the country befftting the masses e 


Economic Causes of Famines in India (Beereswar Mitter 
Medal, 1905), by Satischandra Ray, M.A. Demy 8vo 
pp. 85. Rs. 4-4. i 


The causes of famine ana remedies against it have been 
elaborately discussed in this book and a statistical information 
adduced shewing the financial effect of the calamity and its rela- 
tion to mortality. The author shows by facts and arguments as 
also by quoting several extracts from official records that true 
remedies lie in the hands of Government. 


Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by 
Satischandra Ray, M.A. Royal 8vo pp..493. Rs. 7-0. 


It treats of Indian ecorfomie problems in one df their aspects, 
the materials being collected from old and inaccessible Blue 
Books, proceedings of Legislative Councils, and Government Re- 
ports and Publications. Ire compilation is designed to *be a 
source-book and guide for advanced students and teachers who 
desire to prosecute a special study of Indian Economics. 
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SERE Content? Chapter {—Tndebtednosg caf the Lend-hoking 

s, É Classes. Chapter d I—(Qrand of Ioh and' Advances to Agricul- 

. Wists. ""Ohapter 111 —Rgtiet of Indc AtrieufturiSts. Cfiap- 

ter TV—-Rest¥ictiog$ on ihe Alimattong of MEL Chapter V— 
Provision 9 Rprrowing Facilities. ` E 

MM of Rural India, b* Prof.» xe Gahgulee, B.Sc., 

a PH.D: (Londen), Profegsor of Agriculture, Calcutta 

. University, Member of &he Royal Commission on Indian 


- Agriculture, Royal 8vo pp. 166. Rs. 2-4. 


Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satischandra 
, Bay, M.A. Royal«Bvo pp. "Í*2. Rs. 2-18. 


Compii hon E oi of the five major provinces 

e of India revised by the Governmenís. The book deals with 

* matters of immense interest to a great majority of the population 

of India. Apart frem its purely financial aspect, the book is of 
great importance from the social and political point of view. 


, Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta (Thesis ap- 

i proved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the Uni- 
“versity of London), by S.*G. Panandikar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Royal 8vo pp. 372. 1926. -Rs. 5. 


The author" has exgmined and analysed in detail the 
economicgif of the Benga$ Delta in all its aspects and has shown 
"e that its economie conditions are gradually tending to approximate 
more and more to those in the West. He has also suggested 
s praetieal remedies for the defects in the economie organization 
of the Delta. It is not only a valuable work to the student of 
economios, but is also expected to be of great help to the politi- 

eian and the administrator. 


Ancient System of Irrigation in Bengal, by Sir William 
Willcocks. Demy 8vo pp. 184. Re. 1-8. 


. Lectures on Indian Railway Economies, by S. C. Ghose, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University; late General Manager 
of the B.K.. A.K., K.F., and B.D.R. Rys. ; and also 
for some time Special Officer with the Railway Board, 
Government of India, Railway Department. 

"Part I. (Second Bdition, thoroughly revised.) 
Demy 8vo pp. 182. 1997. ^ Rs. 9-0. 
s Part IT. Demy 8vo bp. 98. Rs. 3-0. 


Part IIT. Demy 8vo pp. 166. Rs. 3-0, 
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2 e v ef e. e n 
A’ comprehensive idea of Railwey economics, Railway raeds, . 
~ Bailway finanee aml bf all up-to-date Railway problems,’ such’ af 
State vs. Company management,” grouping of—railways,. trfineand * 
traffic control, goal fnatic transportation, and pr coal eoptracts 
and of railway sranSportation working in deb kan be haf from 
a study of thes, books. Paf I deals with railway economics, ^ 
finance and rates. Part II deals with allethe transportation- 
subjects, starting from makiag of embanRments and ending*withe 
trattic and train control and podling of wagons, and Part IIl deals 
with the more intricate problems of management. i 
' Os e : e e 
" These lectures are ebsentiallyepractical, and students who peruse them e 
carefully will, TENE considerable insight into the various prob- 


lems confronting railway working in Indias?...'e—Modern Transport, June 9, 
1 23. & e * . ® d . * e © 
2 d : | 


Organization of Railways, by the same author. Demy ° 
Svo pp. 82. 1927. BRe.*1-8., 


v. 
ln this book the author has discussed in gregt detail the 
systems of Railway Organization in India and in other qountries 
and has made valuable suggestions regarding the proper division 
of responsibility among all branches of the erailway operating’ 
departments. ít is an interesting treatise and is expected to 
help readers to understand properly the very complex problems 

of the Indian Railways. 


Development of Indian Railways, by Nalindtsha Sanyal, 
M.A., Ph.D.Econ. (Lond.). Royal 8vo pp. xvi+ 397. 
1930. Rs. 7-8. bd - 


In this book the author hes dealt historically and critically 
with the policy, finances, management, rates and fares, law, and 
traffic and working results, etc., of Indian Railways, from the be- 
ginning up to 1928-29, and has indicated the lines along which 
improvements are called for. It is the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date work on Indian Railways, as approved by the Uni- 
versity of London for the degree of Ph.D. (Hx.) in Economics, 
1929. j 


" It is a well-informed and excellently written treatise which will 
amply repay the study of anyone interested in the subject of Indian railway 
development." — Great Western Railway Magazine, Feb., 1931. 


i 

Protection for Indian Steel, by E. H. Solanfon, B.A. 
(Cantab.); sometime Scholar of King's College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Benares Hindu University. 
Royal 8vo pp. 120. Rs. 5-0. 
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e. cn s.d "ons. sud x 
-e ` *e' The problems dealj witht in the bo8k «are :—Is " protection 
~~ *.° necessary Marginal vs? high p Compar&tivemcasiveof 
UNE. eprBduetiqn. ‘The cemditioffs for lanpeyieB . preference, Methods 
and extent Fh poo Bounties aga import duties. Subsi- 
, d'ary indusiffids* and their -treatthent. P5 
e 


* 
E. uo ws . "x 
Pitsent-Day Banking in India, by Dr. B. Ramachandra 
* Rau, M.A., L.T., Ph.D? (Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged). Supplementary Thesis for the 
. Degree of Doctor of Plwlosoplty, Calcutta University. 
Royal 8vo pp. 704... 1930. “Re 10-0. 


(- e The book describes the existing banking system and offers 
valuable suggestions to bring about the much needed improve- 
ment in our credit gituatiom. The present edition, besides em- 

*,  bodying the main conclusion of the earlier edition, incorporates a 
large amount of fresh material. 


e 

e. ^ complete survey of the position—further useful chapters have been 
*- ""ncfüded on the, recent monetary reform and the Central Bank of Issue. He 
ə examines the pogition of each of the constituents of the Indian Banking 
World and he suggests scientific remedies. His work will bo much appre- 
ciated by his readers among the English banking community who will be 
specially interested in the autnors suggestions as to the course which 
should be taken in the future." —The London Banker's Magazine, Nov. 1980, 

p. 77a e. ° 
A thal edition of this emcellent treatise on Indian banking has now 
œs been"published. THe matter has been &rought vp to date and deals ade- 
quately with the Hilton-Young Report and the monetary reform of 1998,"— 

The Statist (London), 24th January, 1931, p. 187. 


‘No topic on Indian Banking, present and past, has escaped the notice 
of the author. The ghapters on the indigenous banker, the loan companies 
of Bengal and topics of the Hundi system, agricultural credit and banking 
management evince a painstaking spirit of research and original remarks. 
The author has boidly criticised and impartially prcnounced judgments on 
mafiy of the partisan-like conclusions which are unfortunately prevalent in 
eirele of the experts, real or so-called, in banking.’—The Calcutta Review, 
February, 1981. 


" It 1s a self-contained, complete and comprehensive exposition of the 
Indién financial*world with all its peculiarities. I can think of no class con- 
nected with the business-world to whom the book is not welcome or 
necessary. —-Indian Finance, Nov. 22, 1980. 


i5 '" A very comprehensive text-book."—The Economist, London, Oct. 11, 
0. 
“ A full description and criticism of the banking system."— The Man- 
chester Guardin, Commercial, Oct. 9, 1980. 
e 


. 
" It is probable that it will become a standard work in the sense that 
it will be studied by those not inconsiderable few who aspire to a knowledge 
of the credit system at present exising in India. An extremely able expo- 
e sition of present-day banking in India." — The Capital, Oct. 29, 1980. 


" It is a masterly exposition of the subject by a person who can speak 
with authority and confidence."— The Leader, Nov. aF 1930 ES 


"women. Ghosh.. j 
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"" A very fhasterly egi vey d the wholg field of banking.” —Pr@iicipel 
> = £ * -#e $- e 
e n e > e e + * 
is It is a valuable contribution to the diterature of ‘Indian, Economics. 
Prof. Rau has *endegSdg a signal service to indise p 
this juncture when'$he Banking Enqħiry Committe? is conducting its.inve 
tigations. * Thee$resentation is Mmirably lucid amd syst@matie and his b 
will be read with interes by bankers, busfhessmeneand the general puflic.' — - 
The Statesman, Nov. 30, 1930, * . e 9^ F 
‘The book contains collectiorf of important banking material which will 
be useful to students and businessmen alike. Its possession would give much 
useful information and s$te reference to a number of publications. —The 
Indian Journal of Economies, April, 1981, p. 714. 
® 


" An interesting chsfbtdt for the American Reader i$ Chap. 14 which 
describes the hoarding habits of the ngtiv8 population," —The American 
Economic Revjew, March 1981, p. 169. . * * es 

® >. è 

" Remarkably good book on Indian banking. e The author has a élear graz» 
of the main principles and his patient and diligent study has given him mastery 
of the subject which he expounds even to the uninitiated in simple and clear 
language."—Sir B. N. Sarma, Ex-Executfve Council Member, Governmgat 
of india and President €f the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 


" It will serve both as a useful work of reference and % dependable text- 
book. Dr. Rau has gone thoroughly into his subject, almost tie thasoughly 
at places and piles up an imposing amount of inforfnation and observations 
collected from wide reading and long experience ifi teaching. His book is 
quite as much a book on Indian bankingeas on banking and currency in 
general. Dr. Rau’s special contribution is an examination with suggestions 
ct his own of the question of a Central Bank of Issue for India. Hig-sreatment 
1s sound and his sweep wide considering ihe fagt that he wrote before the 
publication of the Banking Committee’s exhaustive and weighty report." - 
the Ceylon Economic Journal, December 1981. `- 

2 

“ In his very extended *examination of the conditions Mr. Rau geo a 
most interesting statement of tbe methods of indigenous bankers, past and 
present and traces the development of the European System such as itshas 
been from the days of John Company. Written by one who has a thorough 
knowledge of conditions in India and of financial matters in general, the 
book may be commended to the student of ménetary questions and it may 
be &dded that the whole body of Mr. Hau's suggestions are worthy of the 
considerations of controlling financial interests and of the législation. The 
plea that the Indian system should be brought into line with European 
models and as speedily as possible appears to be thoroughly sound.’’—The 
British, Trade Review, November 1930, p. 39. 


Mr. Rau writes with authority and sound knowledge. Begides being g 
descriptive and historical account of the Indian banking system the book 
under review offers constructive suggestions for the immediate and practical 
problems. The reader will not fail to secure & comprehensive and clear-cut 
impressions of the present-day banking system of India. A handy complete 
and reliable gdide on this subject."—The Bengal Co-operative Journal, 
October 1925, p. 189. 

è 

Researches made by Indign Economists in recent ye&rs have throwp 
considerable light on the gradual development of banking in India from 
earliest times and much valuable mformation on the subject will be found 
in the books published within the last five years by......Ramachandra Hau...." 
—The Central Banking Enqu®y Committee Report, 1991, p. 1l. è 


Elementary Banking, by the same author. Demy 8vo 


pp. 209. 1925. Re. 3. 
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"9 ' This little book gigas & cleaf idea of a Commercial Bank and 
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its theory #nd estimates the’ economic importaftce t sinew” 
oberatiens, *viz., Canle Yeposits, Note-issug - Drafts, Discounts, , 
Loang apd iTA iges, Investments andyAegceptanceg. It will be 
a very useful book for comnfercial students*who desire to under- 
stand the work of a bank—how “it obtains ite tapital how that 


-apital is employed, how profits arise*and are distributed and 


how agbin a Commercial Bank fafls. 


® 
on It 1s clear and concise.” — The American Economic Review. 
© : > o9 ` 
'" A valuable handbogk on India® Banking.’ —The United Provinces Co- 
operative Joyrnal. " ME s 
e , 2 
© 


e—The Englishman, oth August, 1926. 
e 
e 


Economics of Leather Industry, by’ the same author. 


0. —-— © 


Demy 87o pp. 194. 1926. Rs. 2-8. 


e In this book the author makgs a careful economic survey of 
the existing sources of supply and deals with the economic 
importance of leather, causes of the decline of the indigenous 
leather industry, fhe export trade of raw hides and skins and 
the possibilities of ‘successful, leather industry in this country. 
The book cemt%ins valuable suggestions for the improvement of 


~he raw material ok which the econemie life of various branches 


of leather industry depends. 


P E The series of the articles ought to be read generally by all 
interested in the indusiyies and commerce of India and particularly by those 
who are concerned with the leather industry and business."—Modern Review, 
April, May, June, 1925. 


TENE The author is to be congratulated upon producing a clear and 
complete exposition of the Indian trade and of India's raw materials, re- 
sources and the characteristics of them............ the information it furnishes 


will be interesting and valuable to the leather trade universally and the work 
forms «n importanj addition to the trade's technical literature." — The Leather 
Trades Review, 10th February, 1926. 


‘The very able and practical monograph—His summary of suggestions 
deserves to be translated into the leading vernaculars of the country.—The 
Mysore Economic Journal. 


‘A useful e lossary of terms—The book should prove useful to those 
interested ineihe economie side of thee leather industries in  India.'"— The 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 


“ The Book is altogether interestigg and suggestive and would repay 
ading."’"—The Indian Journal of Economics. 


“ Prof. Rau's volume is a great deal more than a mere academic treatise. 
He keeps himself in close contact with the market place and is therefore able 
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Inland Transport and Congmuhication in Medieval Indi 
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to offer a number $f suggediions whith will certainty serve to stimalite tite 
interest of those conne with*the trade in the hitherto unexplored pgs 
Uaties ef tho Jeathge ihdusiry in -Ingia.* The appendiceseindoubtedly enhdnce 
the intent of the bqok. , We commer this book tebusinessmen fhd etudents 
alik&'—eThe United Provinces Co-operative eJourngl, July 19 6 ° 


by Bijoykumar e Sərkar, A.B. (larvard), Letty 
in Economics, Calcutit University. Royal 8to pp, ‘94. 
1925. Re. 1-12. . . 


The object of this books is t6 study the methods of inland 
transport and commymjcation in «medieval Indig, roughly from 
the 11th to the 18th century A.B‘ Jn the preparation of this 
work, the chronicles ofeMahomedan historians and the adccourtts 
of foreign travellers havé been theeauthor’s ‘principal sources of 

x e 


information. . , 

W. H. Moreland :—" I have read Mre Sarkar's book on Inland Trans- 
port with much interest. and I may say that, speaking generally, the metfod 
strikes me as sound and the execution satisfactory." 


E 

Prof. J. Jolly, Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, Bavaria ing, Mr. B. K. 

Sarkar’s work on Inland Transport and Communicatign in Mediæval india is 

no doubt a valuable production. Mr. Sarkar appearg to have spared no psins 

to collect important materials drom the mgst various sources. His book is 

very pleasant reading and presents a vivid picture of the means of Water and 

Land Transport during the middle ages. The index is very copious gud gives 
a good idea of the varied contents of the work." 
8 s ê 

" Adequate and useful study of Transportation. It is a useful service 

to gather the scattered references std organise J møæria] inga systematic 

statement.” -American Ecogomie Review. «— 


Charles Gide :—Le petit livra de M.S. est d'une lecture agréable, comme 
serait celle d'un voyage à travers les âges et dans un pays qui n'a pas besoin 
du recul du temps pour étre pittoresque. Une bonne part des reseignements 
donnés dans ce livre et les plus intéressants, eest empruntée au livre d'un 
Fransais, Tavernier, dont le voyage dane l'Inde au xvii Siècle parait avoir 
une valeur documentaire, pour l'histoire de l'Indégale à cele du livre de 
Voyage d'Arthur Young pour l'histoire de la France à la veille de la Révolu- 
ion. j 


Paper Currency in India, by B. B. Dasgupta, M.A., 


Ph.D. (Cal.), B.Sc. (Econ.) (London), Reader, Lucknow 
University. Demy 8vo pp. 332. 1997. Rs. 4-0.' 


“ The whole monetary organisation of India is at present being discussed 
and examined by the public as it never was before; and it is to be hoped that 
this book which deals exhaustively with our Paper Curreney but incidentally 
also with many other phases of our monetary systeme will be carefully read 
by many of the public and will enlighten and guide their judgment. The 
author has shown in his handfing of his thesis, originalify of thought and 
treatment and his work is based on careful and painstaking research. I 
have read with special interest, attention and instruction the last chapter 
dealing with the recommendatgons of the Royal Commission on Indign Cur- 
rency and Finance. I only wish that many more critics of that Report pos- 
sessed the scholarly erudition and the well-balanced judgment of our author," — 


From the Foreword by Prof. Sir J, C. Coyajee, Kt., I.E.S, 
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Latest Publicatious 
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A History of Indian Literature, Vol. IT. 273 Prof. eMe» 
Winternitz, Ph.D., ‘translated into Engitsh by Mig. 5. | = 
Ketkar and revised by ihe Author. Royal Svo” pp. 
674+ xx. ° T 

Hindu Law of Evidence, by Dr. Amareswar Thakur, MA., 
Ph.D. Royal 8vo pp. 278+ xvi. i 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XXIV. Royal 
8vo pp. 378. o. ge 


! _ Ce : 
The Basic Conception eof Buddhist, (AdharGhandmemt — 
Mookerjee Lectures for 19382), by Pandit Vidhusekhar 
Sastri.: Demy 8vo pp. 104 +x. 
A History of American Anthropology, by Dr. Panchanan 
Mitra, M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Yale). Royal 8vo pp. 
| 940--x. Rs. 2-8. 


Juristic Personality of Hindu Deities (Asutosh Mookerjees ` 
Lectures), by Dr. S. C. Bagchi, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo pp. 78--viii. Re. 1. 


Ranjit Singh, by Mr. Narendyakrishna Sinha, M,A., P.R.8. 
Demy 8vo pp. 216+ xii. Rs. 2-8. 


Convocation Addresses, Vol. VI (1993-1939). Demy 8vo 
pp. 962. Rs. 5. 
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13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


$ * o "e . 
History of Political Thought ‘from’ Rammohun to Daya- 
e tenda by Mf. Bintanbmiwg Majumdar, M.A., P.R.S. 


J and of tHe Departmen? af poi Vol. XXV. 


Ideals and Methods of University Education in Germany 
(Readership Lectwres), by Dr. Anna Selig. 


Dynastie History of Northern®India, Vol. II, by Dr. Hem- 
* chandra Ray, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 


Some" Published Papers, by Rai Bahadur Dr. U. N. Brahma- 
char, M.A,, M.D., Ph.D., F.A.8.B. 


Sakti or Divine Power, by Dr. Sudhendukumar Das, M.A., 
Ph.D.. (Lond.). 


Infffisiry in India, $y Prof. P. N. Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Lond. Barrister-at-Ldw. 


A History of Brajabuli Literature, by Mr. Sukumar Sen, 
M.A., P R.8. 


Khandskhadyaka, English Translation and Notes, by 
Mr. Prabodhehandra Sengupta, M.A. 


rus of Bengali Society, by Dr. T. C. Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D. 


General Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, edited by 
Mr. Manindramohan Bose, - 


Patua Sangit, edited by G. S. Dutt, Esq., I.C.S. 


Praraanachandrika—English translation, by Dr. S. K. 


* e Maitra, M.A., Ph.D, 


Dina Chandidas, by Mr. eon Bose, M.A. 
Krishi-Bijnan, Vol. IT, by Rai Rajeswar Das, Bahadur. 
Progressism (Readership Lectures), by Prof. E. L. Schaub. 


17. Prasthan o Meðhusudin, Saraswati, "edited 
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Persian Influence* on Hindi, by “Mr. , Atibiiprasad Baj 3j 


Administration of J ‘lies “luring the Moslem Rule i in India 
(Onauthnauth Deb Prize), by Maulavi Wahed Hossain, 


M.A. Bp. 0% o 


Towards a Systemfüifo Study o 
kumar Das, M. su Ph.D. | 


=A Vedanta, " Dr. Saroj- 
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Elementary Banking, by Or. B. „Ramchandra Rau, M.A., 
Ph.D. 


Nayamanjari, by Pandit Panchanan Tarkabag®. 
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Sr Aurobinda and the Future of Mankind, by Mr. Adhar-, 


chandra Das, M.A. e 
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pes, 
e Adwaitavad (Bengali), by Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, 
" M.A. (Second Edition, revised and enlarged.) Royal 
*e Svo pp. 255. 1996. Rs. 3-8. 


i the present work the author has given an admirable ex- 
position of &he Vedantie theory of Adwaitavada in all 3ts different 
- aspects. Tle work consists Qf five chapters. In the first chap- 
ter, the nature of Nirgun Brahma and its relation to the world 
nd the individual souls have been discussed and Sankara has 
rdi een absolved from, the charge of Pantheism. In Chapter II the 
nature of the individual Beings and Selves has been discussed. 
\ The facastRat the Sankam school has not resolved the ‘ Indivi- 
we dual’ into quaNties and states las been carefully examined. In 
Chapter ITI the author thoroughly discusses the doctrine of the 
- * ' Unreality of the Universe ' and has attempted to prove that 
the Sankara school has not abolished the reality of the world. 
Chapter IV discusses the ethical theory, individual freedom, 
the Brahma-Sakshatkara, the ‘ contemplation of the Beautiful 
and the final salvation in the transcendental goal. Here the re- 
lation between Karma and Jnana has been well brought out and 
bears the impress of originality. In Chapter V, an attempt has 
been made to trace the Mayavada of the Sankara school to the 
Rig-Veda as its original source. Numerous authoritative texts 
"e h%ve been quoted at foot-notes enhancing the value of the book. 
No ce of Philosophy ought to be without a copy of this 

. |^. boo 


Ethics of the Hindus, by Susil Kumar Maitra, M.A., 
| Lecturer | in Philosophy, , Calcutta University. Royal 
8vo pp. 870. 1925. Rs. 4-8. 


e 
In this book the author has tried to give a philosophical ex- 
position of Hindu Ethical ideas. What he has attempted is an 
analytical exposition of Hindu Ethics as distinguished from the 
historica. One of the excellent features of the book is the 
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: . E" ‘ g -— 
| the author has gnirodyced in explaining ogncepis and ideas which | : 
: are pépuliar to"¢¥e Hindus. IER C 'L 
@ , " LC e e . f] è , 

Prof. J &H. Sfuirhead, N.A., Ph.D., Uniyetsity eof. California s (ajot 

Birmingham) :-*'" 1 may say however how much I value the atmpié wf 

your book and others *which have recently come under my scrutiny ggtably 
Professor Radhakrishnan's hi@tories, to makÉ the Philosophies of fndM more yy 


accessible to English readers beth in Great Britain and in America. We 
find, I think, great difficulty not only in the lang@age but on acceunt of the 
great multitude of thinkgrs and views and any efforts to reduce these to sim- | 
plicity and make the sfufüy òf them more attractive seem to me real con- 
tribution to a better understanding between East and West. So far fron? 
agreeing with the critigs’ you mention ih your Preface thaj comparisons should 
be avoided, I think that tho comparifons you introduce between Indian and 
European philosophers arg an excejen® feature of your boek....... *.Àg gore 
specific studies of aspecis of philosophy yours scemyio me to come well after 
more general ones lke Professor Radhakrishngn’s, and as more specific sfill 
of particular ethical tendencies or doctrines, will, I am sure, be weRomed.”’ 


* 

Lord Haldane :—"......... The work fs an interesting outcome of much 
research into the subject. It has the advantage of being a philosophical ex- 
position of Hindu ethical ideas, instead of a mere history of the succession of 
these forms. The comparison with western ideas -on he subject I have 
found valuable.’’ : Waan 6 

Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.&., D.Litt., VicesChandtllor, 
University of Allahabad :—* f have looked into the book ‘ The Ethics of the 
Hindus ' by 8. K. Maitra, and have much pleasure in bearing testimony to 
its excellence. It supplies a clear and pretty accurate account A 
Ethical Conception in all its bearings. he week point of the book howeve 
lies in the omission of referenceg to the ' original sources ' upon which the 
whole work is professedly, and vay rightly based. éigw keenly the want of 
such references is felt will be clear when we ifffer to page 18@ where, certe 
views of Prabhakara anf Kumarila are exfounded in terms so Model; 
scientific that one would like to compare the statement with the words of the 
old author. But this is an omission which becomes marked only like & spot 
of ink on a white piece of cloth; and one would not have noticed it if the 
work had not been otherwise most commendable. The author deserves to 
be congratulated on his work," " 


Prof. A. Berriedale Keith of Edinburgh University :—'' The work, I 
am glad to say, has substantial merits. It contains clear prod? of wide rehd. 
ing, and of careful examination of the philosophical doctrines of the great 
systems of Indian Philosophy. Much of the material, if not precisely new, 
is presented under fresh aspects, and the book will be a valuable aid to those ° 
engaged in studying Indian Philosophy, both by reason of the positive value 
of the results and on account of the fruitful dissent which some of the 
opinions expressed will certainly evoke.” s 

Journal of Philosophical Studies, January, 1928 :— e We can congratulate 
the author upon the scholarly and comprehensive way in which he presents 
the systems of Hindu Ethics and shows their very solid foundation. 


'" Mr. Maitra takes us d*er the main points of the psycho-ethical analysis 
of Self, as propounded in the familiar systems of Indian philosophy (Sankhys, 
Yoga, Mimansa, Vedanta, Vaisheshika, Nyaya). This he does, not accora- 
ing to their historical sequence, but from a general human point of view re- 
garding them all as manifestations of a uniform mentality. The value of 
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i i ifis treatment cannot be gversiated, for ib deals ^ Wack to common prin- 


“ciples sas well ef to self-aitalysif, ivo factors -wlfichgare easily egl 
the sifident of religi and ethios.* To deriye a phepémenon from its antece- 


dent dges neither explain mor justify it conlpletetye- or as the aufhor says 
Cogituiy is not peniity’ o è A e en? d on 


* € e 
eq ‘ The book presegts a complete amlysis of v@litio® » Conseience, purpose, 
visiue, and of the ethjpo-spirit&al ideal (in its typical Hindu aspect of moksha 
emancipation) finishing with a thorough review of the moral standards in 
Hindu ethics. As the author quotes Yery extensively from authoritative 
Sanskrit sources, it is impossible tœ understand the discussion without a 
knowledge of SansÉrit, be it only in order to check the English translation 
of philosophical terms, in which the author ekas been quite successful. 


' The book will be welcomed by all students of Indian philosophy." 
e a * * 
James Bisset Pratt in, te Philosophical RA&iew, July, 1927 :— 


ee * “ MÈ. Maitra is one df ehe yotnger menbers of that group of Indian think- 


" 


ers who in our daWeare attempting fq make the philosophy of their country à 
livipg force. Almost agif by deliberate co-operatién, works of a truly philoso- 
@hical nature, in exposition of Indian thought as thought, have appeared 
from the pens of men like Babu Bhagavan Das, the late Mr. Vasudeva 
Kirtikar, Mr. Coomaraswafhy, Mr. Ranade, Professors Radhakrishnan and 
Dasgupta, not to mention less technical writews like Tagore and Muckerje. 
The book under review began as a thesis written im competition for a student- 
ship in 190169 and after it had gained the award it was developed, over several 
into & book. It is based on a study of the original sources—no 
second-hand paraphrase of others’ work—and its aim, like the aim of the 
other Indian writers to whom reference was made above, is essentially philo- 
sophical rather than historical, In thi® it differs from the excellent little 
hook by Professor Hopkins bearing almost the same title (Ethics of India), 
M Was published just one year before Mr. Maitra’s. Both books are 
admirable in presentation agd each succeeds in its chosen task. But, im spite 
of the similarity in the fitles, the chosen tasks are different. And Mr. Maitra, 
himself a Hindu,ü faith as well as in birth, is able to present Indian ethical 
philoscmhy wita conwction Profesor Hopkins, with all his sympathy, could 
“hardly feel, as havin a just claim upen the acceptance of mankind. 


" Mr. Maitra is a student not only of Indian but of European thought. 
In fact one of the aspects of his work which he thinks of most value consists 
in the running comparisons that he makes between Hindu and Western views. 
‘The author,’ he says of himself, ‘cannot conceive of any really 
useful enquiry into meaning and significance except through resolutions into 
the familiar and easily recognized modern equivalents: by interpretation he 
means simply this bringing out of agreements and differences with the ideas 
that obtain to-day.’ 


‘It may be admitted, however, that the plan of exposition adopted serve 
io bring out certain important points in Indian thought and makes an ex- 
cellent. plan of presentation. Under ‘‘ Objective and Social Ethics Mr. 
Maitra arranges the various classifications of the duties, as dependent on 
caste and stage of life and upon the common nature of humanity, expounding 
in turn the treatment of Manu, Prashastapada, the Mimansa, and Ramanuja’s 
view. In Part II are presented, with a good deal of skill, many of the 
subtle psychological distinctions made by various Hindu schools of thought 
m the analysis of volition, of conscience, and of the springs of action. To 
this second part js devoted the major portion of the book, and the reader will 
find within it an exposition of many points of Hindu psychology as well as of 
ethics not eleewhere available in Englæh. Part III is much briefer, and 
rightly so, dealing as it does with a subjecb so much better known through 
European works—the ethico-spiritual ideal of the various schools, and the 
methods proposed by them for its realization. Lack of space forbids more 
détail in this very inadequate account offa valuable book. But in brief sum. 
mary it should be said that Mr. Maitra has shown himself a sound scholar and 
a careful and unprejudiced thinker, and that his book will be of real service 
io all those who would know more of the contribution which India has made 
to the study of morality.” 
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| Nedantaparibltasha’ “edited by sMahamahopadhygy Afanta- " 
"Krishna Sastig, _uegturer th Vedant: and .Miménse, Cal- , 
cutta “University, with a ForeworaWy Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan, <M: “A., King Géorge V Professor of Mey 
and Moral Philosophy, Calcutta University. Secondfand 


Enlarged Edition. Koyal 8vo pp. oe: 1930. Be 9. s 






The work is a gystematic ETA and defence of the, 
Advaita theory ‘of."khoWledge by Dharmaraja (17th® century" 
A.D.). It has eight chapfers in which important problems o 
Advaita philosoph?* “such as ilte nature of the pramanas, 
grades of reality or to pe more aceurpte, unreality, the relation of 
Brahman, “‘Isvara, afid Jiva, the ngture anew status of the world, e 
the relation .of maya and avidya, salvation and the Way to æt- 
tain it, have been discussed with great care and cleverness. The 
present edition contains thé text as well as an excellent com- 
mentary (Paribhaga-Prakashika) by Mahamahopadhyay Pandit 
A. K. Sastri, who has attempted to interpret the Paribhasa in a 
most lucid way with pertinent illustrations and has critically 
discussed the views of the different schoolg of Advaltt¥at™ "The 
book will prove of immense value to Tols and Colleges where 
Vedanta Philosophy is studied. œ 
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Adwaita Brahma Siddhi of Kasmiraka Sri S®danan 
Yati [ Reprinted from the Bibliotheca ,indical with some 
notes by Pandit Vamana "Gastri a MaNamaftopadhyza £ 
Gurucharan Tarka-Darshanatirtha. Edited by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Gurucharan Tarka-Darshanatirtha *and” 
Pandit Panchanan Tarkavagisha Demy 8vo. pp. 109. 
1930. . Re. 1-4. 


*Vaishnava Padavali, by Rai Bahadur Khagendranath 
Mitra, M.A., and Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen. B.A., 
D.Litt. Royal 8vo pp. 150+ xxix.. Rs. 9-4. " 


Post-Chaitanya Sahajiya Cult, by Manindramohan Basu, 
M.A. Royal 8vo pp. 336. 1930. Rs. 4-0. 


Extracts from Opinions. * — . 

From A. V. Williams "Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, 
Columbia University, New York, America :—‘‘ As I look the volume 
through, I can see the scholarly work which Tecturer Bose has done on the 
subject in the years which ehe has devoted to it. Y am glad to ehave the 
book as a work of reference.” 


* Toxt-Book. 





: : aUora ! gr ITY PURE ATIONS , 


ne : ©. at ae, x: 
! ' From Times eror $ "—— Apes eo: ——'" Mr. Bose's re- 
"ve Secbarches are skilful and se ea oe © m ap 
v. 
Te % g ur "From Sastri Fidbulsfasan of the Vieva-Bhaeati of Dr.e Rabindranath , 
Tagoge? Santinikeim ‘The book has been yel written, ‘aad I want to" 
congw@atulafe the author L for his fige treatfnent aħg*oolection of materials for 


the study of tbis important cult of mediaeval Bejfral$', " 


From Mah&mahéb&dhy&ya Dr. Hara Pratad Shastri, M.A., C.I.E., 
morary. Member, RoyaP Asiatic Society of London, etc. :—'' The history he 
bas given of the Vaisnava Sahsjiyas ig excellent. It shows wide reading, and 
a good deal of original research.” 


e e From Dr. BhaYavatkumar Sasiri, M.A Se Ph.D., Ashutosh Professor of 
Sanskrit, Calcutta University :—'' The book ie truly" a mine of information | 
about the '* Natural Religion pf Magkind,"’. gs Sahajlya essentially stands 
for......the most E pag of the wofk, "however, is when the author 
P traces the latest ‘phase of thg cult to the religion of love preached by Sri 
* * Caitanva:.....Anyone who* Wants to study, fhis, aspect of .the question cannot 
scii find 2 better guide docu Pwof. Bose's valuable work.” 






a ran Prof. Charuchandra sl a M.A., Reader, Dacca 
University : L— 


* . “atata WHIT S RFA WHE imu Aaii esate) AS CY 
GBI 4 "08 oly cee praa far" 
Paficapuspa {747}, Bhadra, 1837 B.S. (1930 A.D.) :— 
s m ráa gar su Bho aats vu al? i" 
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History of Indian Logi¢, by MM. S. ©. Vidyabhushan, 
, Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 696. Rs. 15. 


A Short Mistos? of Medizevat School of Indian Logic, by 
the same author. * Demy 8vo pb. 210. Rs. 7-8. 


im] 


— of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakami. 
Royal Svo pp. 372. Rs. 15-0. 


The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by B. 
M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. Royal 8vo pp. 468. Rs. 10-8. 


Prólegomena toa History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by the 
. same author. Royal 8vo pp. 52. Re. 1-8. 


Hinayana and Mahayana and the Origin of Mahayana 
Buddhism, by R. Kimura. Reyal 8vo pp. 223. Rs. 2-4. 


The Original and Developed , Doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, by the same author. Royal 8vo pp. 82. 
Rs. 3-0. 
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| Kindred Sayings on Buddhism, y „yirs. "lys ‘Davids? 
CPU MA. zu l6mo pe. 1. Re. T8. te, . ^ 
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Some Aspects, of the -Décirines of Maitreya (natlia) and 
Asanga, by Prof. Gs. Tucci ‘(Readership Lectures » 
vered at the University). è Demy 8vb pp. 83. - 198 
Re. 1-8. e E 


VII. LANGUAGE AND EJRERATURE 


1. "GRAMMARS, &o. e — "PN 
4 
* Elementary Sanskrit Grammar (English edition). Demy.» 
Svo pp. 255. Re. 1-4. : 
* Sanskrit Vyakaran (Elementary Sanskrit Grammar, Ben., j 
gali Edn.). Revised by vows hanna tee M.A., 
Prabhatchandra Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D. D/C 
pp. 312. Rs. 2-0. , * oe 
s *— = 
* Balavataro or an Elemefitary Pali Chammar. Demy ~~ 
Svo pp. 168. Re. 1-0. "m 


A Grammar of the Tibetan Languagé, by H. Bruce 
Hannah, Bar.-at-Law. Royal 8vo pp. 416. Rs. 11-4. 


English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dawsamdup Kazi. 
Royal 8vo pp. 1003. Rs. 15-0. ` 
‘Manoel da Assumpcam’s Bengali Grammar: Facsimile Re- 
print of the Original Portuguese with Bengali Transla- 
tion and Selections from his Bengali-Portuguese Vocabu- 
lary: -Edited and Tranglated with Introduetion, by 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. (Cal), D.Lit. (Lond.), 
Khaira Professor of Indign Linguistics and Phonetics, 


* Text-Book 





"x e RS. 
= Vg se "CAMOU'TEA UNIVERSITY’ PUBLICATIONS 
; T, 1v wA s. 
* Calcutta University, ant Priytganjah Sen, M.A., Lec- 
>% * o ürer, PosGraduates Depaxtment, * Calcutta , University, 
e1931. D/fa. Cap. 8vo pp. 504. 486. . With three Plates. 
Ful Cloth; Rs. 4: * , 2 





. * Manoel da Assumpoeam * a member of the Brotherhood of 
. Saint Augystin in the conBregation of Eastern India, was a 
Roman Catholic Missionary from Portugal who ministered to the 

e Bengali and other mixed Christseh community in the district of 


i: Dacca early in ethe, 18th century. He was the author of a 
Bengali Grammar in,the Portufufee Language, which was sup- 

A ee © plemented by Bengali-Portugugse and Portuguese-Bengali voca- 
x bularies, and this work was publéshed from Lisbon in Portugal 

j in 1743. The,Bengali words are given in the Roman character, 


b following the Portuguese pronunciation of the letters. This is 
the cldest printed, book ‘dealing with the Bengali language. 

. Padre Assumpcam was also the author of a Bengali translation 
of a Roman Catholic Catechism which seems to have been pub- 
lished*in the same year. N. B. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar pub- 

e eished from Hughli in 1778 is the first book to employ Bengali 
e types, and the present work is a quarter of a century older than 

" Halhed's book. . 


Padre Ássumpeam's Grammar is valuable from the philolo- 
gical point of veew? It gives the Dacca dialect of about 200 years 
2go, an e system of Roman transcription of Bengali words is 

a. important fro point of view of Bengali Phonology. The work 
is rare, and thè present edition*has been made from the copy in 
the library of the British Museum. The text is a fac-simile re- 
print of the original edition, page by page and line by line. A 
Bengali translation, the work of Mr. Sen, is given opposite, and 
there is an infroduction in Bengali by Prof. S. K. Chatterjee. 
A selection from the Padre's interesting and important vocabu- 
lary is also given. 


As a reprint and a translation of one of the earliest gram- 
mars of Modern Indian language known, the present work is 
° enique in Modern Indian Philology. 


There are three plates, giving reproductions of the title-page 
and four other pages of the original edition. 


Sir George A. Grierson: It is hardly necessary for me to lay stress on 
the great velue of the work, a reproduction and translation of the first account 
of the Bengali Language ever written by a European. May I therefore simply 
offer nfy congratulations to the University, and to the learned editors and 
translators of its successful publication. The original edition, I need not say, 
was unique, and every student of Indian languages will rejoice that it has 
now come within his reach in the gorm of this edition. 


Dr. L. D. Barnett, British Museum : It is a most interesting publication, 
most efficiently executed. 
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* Bhaduti,*B.L, “hg 


ipy 8vo pp. 945. .*931. Re. «3-0. 
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A vocabulary of Mundari words and their meanings, wi 
phonetic and etymological noifs. ° 


An excellent hand-bapk for those who wh to learn athe . 


language, as well as for*g* scientific study of the language. e 
T o'o . T * 

With an introduction by Rai Bhhadur Sarg@tchandra Roy, 
M.A., B.L., Honorary Ménber, Folk £bre Society, London.” * 
Corresponding Membey of the Royal Anthropélogical Instijute  , 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Author of " The Mundas ing 
their Country," ete., ete. e 


e 
The Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., F.A.S.B., M.Norweg. Agademy, ete., 
ete., writes: esrsreareneasone The work that I am at presént occupied with 
(a Santali-English Dictionary, with etymological remarks) will be ver fuch” * 
furthered by a Mundari Dictionary............ This is the first that I have seen e 
on Mundary. It will be of excellent. value to those for frhom it is intented. 
T —— The meanings given are clear and to the foint...............T am pleased 


seeing this WOrk,......:.ccscsssesens E 
«m 


+ e * 
P. C. Tallents, Esq., I.C.S., C.I.E.» Chief Secretary ip the Government 


cf Bihar and Orissa, writes i—‘......cceen Pour interesting Mari Digionary ra 
E EROE its merits are, I am sgre, great................4." 


W. G. Lacey, Esq., I.C.S., Census Superintendent, Bihar and Orissa, 
writes i eese I have no doubt that it will serve a most useful pur- 
po86. iier ee vis the general get-up of the book appears te be admirable............ n 


Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B. Royal 8vo pp. 949. Neatly printed 
and nicely bound. Rs. 14-0. ° 


Perhaps the largest and most compendious grammar of 
Persian in existence. It is written by one who is a recognised 
authority on Persian. It is intended mainly as a Sook of refer- 
ence and for this purpose is primted with a copious inde&. Itb is 
specially suitable for those students who have learnt, or are now 
studying, Persian in India. This book also illustrates many of 
the differences that exist between the Persian of Afghanistane 
and of Persia, not only in pronunciation and diction but also in 
construction. The notes on composition and rhetoric will prove 
specially interesting to Indian students, many of whom have 
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Mr. 4. B. Horlejj MA., Principal, Cal uita Madrasah :—" Col. 


* tein, benefit e i&ese subjects, have peen treated " MOn “an 
~ ce F’ 


English point 
M * 


E] . 
e Phillott's * Higher Persian Grammat ' is a moŝt weltome ‘dition to the list 


of works dealing “vith the accidence, synta* and rhetoric of the language. 
*Theirenumber is not targe, and theis contents fot as copious as could be de- 
sired. Their Higher Grammar ig designed to meet the needs of students of 
*the classical lasguage, and of the modern colloquial, and it is comprehensive 
enough to satisfy both classes. It is difficult to select any one chapter as 
“deserving of particular mention; in «ll etmere -is that thoroughness^of treat- 
ment, and attention to arrangemgnt and detail which might be expected of 
one who,has been both a teacher and an:examiner. Rules and exceptions are 
freely illustrated. Cugtonie are adequately®explained. The extensive use of 


* technical terms is a .fgatwre which wp commend itself to advanced readers. 


The whole bearg evidence of the genardi ag well as of the specialised scholar- 
éhip of the compiler, afd is enlivened by aJlusions which only one having 


, “first-hand knowledge of the land and its people could employ. 


Calcutta University is to b congratulated on having placed a standard 
work at the disposal of the increasing community.of admirers of one of the 
most charming and courtly of languages.’ 


! Sabttt-sakti-Prakasika, by Pandit Jagadisa Tarkalankara. 


v] 


-Part I. Demy 8vo pp. 158. Re. 1-6. 


ions from Avesta and Old Persian. First Series, 
Part I, by Y: J* S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor eff'Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 
Demy 8vo pk. 255. Rs. C0. 


Arranged on a most convenient plan—the text in Roman 
letters, with a literal English translation on the page opposite, 


. each text and translation being followed by elaborate linguistic 


and other notes—the book is intended primarily for students of 
Sanskrit. No finished Sanskritist can do without some acquaint- 
ance with Avestan, and Dr. Taraporewala’s book, already 
adopted for class work in several European Universities, is by 
far the best chrestomathy of Avesta. The Selections have been 
wighly prajsed by distinguished scholars like Profs. Rapson, 
Alfred Hillebrandt, L. D. Barnett, Otto Jespersen, J. Jolly, 
F. O. Schrader, A. B. Keith, Hermann Jacobi, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Sir George A. Grierson, Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, 
and. others. 


Prof.9V. Lesny, University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia :—'' Your book 
is v@ry, useful and very valuable, I shall not fail to recommend it to my 
students in Europe, as the selection is good, the translation correcb, literal 
(what I very much appreciate) and faithful.” 


Sir George A. Grierson, Director of Linguistic Survey of India :—' I 
have been reading it with great interest, and must congratulate you on the 
production of so scholarly a work. I am looking forward to the publication 
of the second part......... The notes are to me most valuable, and form an 
admirable introduction to the comparative study of Iranian and Indian 
languages.” 
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* Prof. Ja J@ly, Sipiversity of Warkbure Bavaria :—" It 
gated into Gernggns it, ts far -Suferier @aRibe other Avesta Readers and has 
made the stude e su compaaatively, easy.e **, " 
kd e" SE ste e@ * e : 

- Dr. Fe A M India Offic Library, Rondon :2—.*[t seems to me 
to be just what*Waf wanted for ti jos University study of Iranian, gid 
I hope tha @t will he used eot in Xngland ind ine Amegica, as grellas in 
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Indi&; Your notes are very full and decurate and supply all thates y qued, ~ 


while your genexl views are marked by modération and reasonab 'SS.' 
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Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, *by Prdbhatchandra 


"e 


Chakravarti, M®A.».Ph.D. Demy 8vo pp. 368. 1980 
Rs. 5-0. PNE. . : 


e i E . 
? 8 e l 

In this unique Work the autho: has made a comprehensive 
study of the philosophical aspect of Sanskrit Grammar mainlp 
making use of the materials from the Mahabhasy’e and *the 
Vakvapadiya. The book «deals, among other interesting things, 
with the origin of grammatical®conceptions, the fundamental 
principles of grafamar, the theory of Sphota and the relation of 
grammar with other systems of thought., Tbe author has suc- 
ceeded in showing that grammar was studied in ggcient India 
not as a collection of indefinite Sütras but the Hindu grdmma- 
rians occupied themselves with speculations on thee philosophi- 
cal side of language and gramnfar. Here one will find the 
reasonable account why the science of grammar was ated 
to the dignity of Agama and Smrti apd considered as a syste 
of thought by itself broadbgsed on strictly philosophical prin 
eiples. € ; “o 






Chandra Chakravarti is well-known for his valuable work on the ewpositiog 
of Sanskrit Grammar, and his new work on the Philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar adds substantially to our obligations to his industry and critical 
acumen." 2 


s 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, Universit of Edinburgh :—'" Dr. Prabhat 


. Prof. Sylvain Lévi, Paris "sees Undoubtedly one of the best 
pieces produced by the University; it is a marvel of science, as days are 
clear, full of information new and important. Though bearing on minute 
technicalities, ii reads quite fluently. The author deserves the highest com- 
pliments.”’ 


E = : 
Prof. M. Winternitz, University of Prague :—'' It is certainly *a very 
valuable contribution both to the history and the philosophy of Sanskrit 
Grammar, and will be appreciated by all those who have read the same 
author’s ‘‘ Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus.” 


Prof. J. Charpentier, Upsala :—-'* I ‘feel gfruck with the profound 
learning and sound methods of the author and feel quite convinced that his 


work will be of the grea®est value to all scholars enferested in Sanskrit 
Grammar." 


Prof. Sten Konow, (slo, Norway:—‘‘ It is a very interesting and 
carefully written book, and to us in the West its value is enhanced through 
the fact that the author throughout represents the Indian view and does 
not attempt to present matters in European garb, as is so often the case 
in the discussion of Indian historical and literary problems." 
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"Süsfat" — 
- e e $+ 6s $e s e ^. ° ë 
- Dr. 4, Thomas,» Vniver$ity Library, Cambrfitats—" 1 thifk.there is 
AN no douĝt tht the authfr's-clai fg fill a "long-7Xt"&waht-is fully justified, 
&ndethat it is cargied dut in a mjasteMy manner. Hj? wek ought to stimu- 
; te “pis couhtrymen to “increases study of one of the “most caracteristic 
levements of Indian $l ought while it will alẹ bg of great value to 
stem students who are seking to grasp the Indfin conception of the 


iosophy of Sanskrit Grammar.” e 
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Prof. A. H. Saycc—' It has at last put gnto our hands a complete 
ad and awbhoritative account of Indian linguists: phfosophy. and I need not say 
e how welcome if will be to all students’ a@ linguistic science. India has been 

the home of the philosophy Of grammars” * ^. x 


ə 
o Hof. Séddhesway Varmg, MA., D.Lit., p Prince of Wales College, 
ashmere :—'' In a sense it is a unique wet aa a unique subject, When 
- consulting along with ‘the auth%r’s previous work, e The Linguistic Specula 
tions ef the Hindus,’ it is' the conspectus of its kind, in a modern language, 
of Vhat branch of knowledge in which, India is pre-eminently unique. It 
is a work in which the auther evinces profound learning and scholarship. 
*@rammar is by far the most learned subject in Sanskrit, and to write a 
conspectus of the subtle side of the subject indicates no mean scholarly 
qualifications.” e | i 
? Otf89Siraus, Breslau (Orientalistische Literatur-zeitung, 1931, Nr. 8)— 
e ihe Author, Lecturer, in Sanskrit-of the Calcutta University, already known 
througl? his work ' Linguistic | Speculations of Hindus’ (ef. ZDMG 81 
290A1), was: given the inspirftion to tackle this important theme by Sir 
wtosh Mookerjee, the great genius of all Scientific Researches in Bengal 
during ife last decade. His claim, that by means of a systematic research 
of purely Philosophical epee? of the Sanskrit Grammar he has filled a 
long-felt want, will be gladly acksgwledged by every one who has read 
those twoesubstasf, as well as difficWlt works, namely, the Mahübbüsya oi 
* Patafijali and the welralen of Bhartrhary The context contains such 






solid stuff, so many well-ch&sen verses out of the authoritative works, that no 
lndolegist who has not work$d in this feld can pass over this work............... 
*.  " This short description of the context will show to every Indologist that 
we have before us a book which is rich in substance. Everywhere are given 
quotations with exact descsiption of -the origin of the quotations so that 
the reader can clearly understand the ground on which the author stands. 
. And therefoge the work will be very useful also to them who might not 
agree, with the arrangement and interpretation of the substance, because 
every quotation leads one in the middle of the manifold life of this difficult 

but stil] so attractive Indian scholastic." 


Desinamamala, edited with Introduction and Index, by 
Pandit Muralidhar Banerjee, M.A. Royal 8vo pp. 887. 
` 1981. Rs. 6-0. : 


. 2. BENGALI 
e 6 


The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, by 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. @al.), D.Lit. (London), 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics 
and Lecturer in English and Comparative Philology in 
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| the, University of Calcutte. a d Foreword by * Sir 


George Almghym,Grierstn, K.C. E., L.G8* -«(Retd. k'l- 
Diréctor. of ife mr) d of India.-*. P 


In two Nolst. F*cap 4to* 1596 


e . ° 9 " 


: e { ^o $ 
Vol.’ = and’ Phonology, pp. j-xci, -648. © 


~ Vol. II—Morpftoloagy, Adgitions &nd Corrections, ane 
: Index of Bengali Words, pp. 649-1179. ° 


= Two Vols., Cloth-bounã, Uncut*Edlges. És. 20s  * ee 


This long-éxpected work, which? took over thrBe year to 
print, was published by the University of Caleutta in Seftember, 
1926, and has almost become out of print (Jane, 
1082). ‘* This admirable work,’’ says Sir George Grierson in his 
Foreword, “‘ which is a fine example of wide knowledge and of 
scholarly research, is the result of a happy combination of pro- 
ficiency in facts and familiacity with theory, and" exhibfts a 
mastery of detail controlled and ordered by the sobriety of true 
schclarship.’’ The work’ obtained the highest approval of the most 
distinguished scholars in the field of Indian Linguistics lsedgdia 
and Europe, and it may be said to indicate a land-mark in 
history of philological résearches info Indian Languages. It i 
the first systematic and deified histoyy dew Modern Indo-Aryan 
Language written by an Indian, a incidentally, as it is Bff- 

] 
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parative in its treatment, taking intg consideration facts in other 
Indo-Aryan speeches; it is an inv&luable contribution te the 
scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages as a whole. 


The Bengali words have throughout been given in Bengali 
as well as in Roman characters. ý 


| Edition well-nigh exhausted. Second Edition in prepara- 
tion. | 
Sir George Grierson, on receipt of the complete work, writes to the Uni- 
versity : You are good enough to ask for my opinion of thg book. May I 
refer you to the opinion expressed by me in the Foreword prefixed to the first 
volume. I have nothing to add to this, and here content myself with repeat- 
ing my high appreciation of a work based on accurate knowledge, and inspired 
by the principles of true science. It is a source of much gratification to me 
that it has appeared as a worthy ornament of the University with which for 
many years ib was my honour to be associated as a Fellow. 


Prof. Jules Bloch, of the University of Paris? As to my opinion on the 
book I shall deem it a duty to give it at length in schoMrly periodicals, viz., 
‘ Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris ' or “Journal Asiatique,” for 
instance; for the present I may assure you that this time at least the genero- 
sity of your University in printing that book has not been in vain: it. will 
&onour tae University and glndien scholarship very much. It is the first book 

. of that amplitude and depth devoted by an Indian to an Indian language; I 
should wish to see more of the same sort: but I fear there are not many 


people yet endowed with the same gifts and the same knowledge and method 
as Prof. Chatterji.. n : 
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